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CHAPTER I. 


“ ParK LANE, Sept. 9, 1888. 
“ DEAREST CAROLINE,— 

“Tam sending ma belle Héléne abroad, as you know,—to Florence, 
that sweetest of all places,—and am not sure how I shall exist without 
her. It has been such an amusement to me getting her clothes,—her 
first long frocks, you know. It was just like dressing a doll, only that 
Helen is such a tall creature,—like all your family,—a little lanky as 
yet, you know, but I dare say she will cure of that. Really her things 
are charming, a sort of rehearsal for the trousseau that will, I suppose, 
be wanted some time or other, later on; though it seems absurd to 
think of that. It seems absurd altogether that [ should have a grown- 
up daughter, and so very much grown, too, considering my own tiny 
dimensions. I hope to heaven she won’t grow big in proportion to her 
height, because if so I don’t quite see how I am to take her about with 
me when she returns. The giant and the dwarf! It would be quite 
too horrid ! 

“T’m so sorry you can’t see her dresses; but I can describe them. 
to you. Really that Madame Amande is a treasure; she has given 
Helen an ivory Indian silk in which she looks like an angel, and there 
is a black surah, entirely covered with her grandmother’s old black 
lace,—you remember it? priceless !—which on a quite young girl like 
Helen—only seventeen, you know—will, I think, look decidedly chic. 
Then she has sent her a thick white serge with a little gold about it to 
wear when she runs down to Rome for the Carnival. I hope, consid- 
ering the really good foreign society she is going into, so entirely dif- 
ferent from her home set, that the dear child will come back to me 
next year very decidedly improved both in mind and body. I trust to 
the people out there, and the various excitements, to knock the rus- 
ticity out of her. You have understood from my letters hitherto that 
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she is not altogether up to the smart society mark of the day,—that 
she is somewhat difficult, dreamy, a state very undesirable in a girl 
without a fortune, who must push her way if she doesn’t want to be 
elbowed into a corner and left there. That dear Mrs. Eyre—you 
have met her, I :hink,—small woman with big eyes, and a temper, but 
such a dear creature, daughter of Sir John Scott—has given Helen 
such a delicious fan as a pretty addition to her wardrobe, all black 
gauze with delicate Cupids painted on it. It is a little—well, just a 
little, you know,—a very little, mind; but I’ve told Helen she is to 
shut her eyes and turn her head the other way whenever she opens it, 
and she’s such a dear child that one can always quite depend upon her. 

“So sweet of Lady Western to take darling Helen off my hands 
for so many months. She will return to me in May. I shall then 
bring her up here to town and introduce her. Just now I am passing 
through on my way to the Westerns with her. They start for Italy 
on Tuesday. I shall then be free to pay a few visits long promised ; to 
the Greylys among others. Sir Rufus, the present baronet (you have 
met him, I dare say), is not lovely to look at, but a very desirable 
parti for all that ; and really a feature here and there isn’t of the least 
consequence. If Helen comes home without having met any one very 
special out there, I always think Sir Rufus would suit her. Thirty 
thousand a year, if a penny. 

“‘Good-by now, dearest. So glad to hear you are really returning 
for good in April. I always think poor dear Ireland such a ghastly 

lace to live in. Sort of premature burial. Give my love to Tom. 

Ah! if Thad only had a son! Such a blessing his regiment has been 
sent at last to so decent a place as Aldershot. You must take a house 
in town for the season. He can run up, or get leave, for a month or 
two. 

“Fondest love, and a kiss from Helen, who is always so longing to 
meet you, her one aunt ! 

“ Ever so affectionately yours, 
“ Patty GIFFORD.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Women, with tongues 
Like polar needles, ever on the jar. 


A BRILLIANT May sun is pouring through the rose-colored blinds, 
lighting up the tiny drawing-room within,—a very perfect apartment 
in its way, if a little overdone in bijouterie to the more critical eye; 
charming, however, as a whole. Soft masses of late daffodils gleam 
out of unsuspected corners; tall Japanese screens grow picturesque in 
dusky recesses ; silken curtains hide away anterooms beyond ; a little, 
little fire of scented wood burns upon the lovely hearth; Persian 
prayer-rugs fill up empty places; a subtle perfume, mingled of sweets 
coming from East and West, catches the senses; of bric-a-brac of all 
sorts there is perhaps a superabundance, but the room, taken as a 
modern achievement, is an entire success. 

The owner of it, Lady Patricia Gifford, gowned in a marvellous 
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garment of lace and maize-colored pongee silk, is sitting in as easy a 
chair as the room contains,—easy chairs are an offence to the present 
generation,—waiting for a visitor. It is not her “at home” day, but 
the fact that her late husband’s sister, Mrs. Cholmondeley, is coming to 
see her, is in itself sufficient to keep her in-doors. 

If Lady Patty, as she is usually called by her intimates and her 
adorers, likes any one on earth sincerely, it is Caroline Cholmondeley, 
the astute common sense of the latter not being too advanced to give 
offence to the frivolous lightness of the former ; Lady Patty, the pretty, 
thoughtless daughter of an impecunious Irish peer, had been only too 
glad to accept the addresses of George Gifford, an English gentleman, 
a man of good family and enormous means, if twenty years older than 
herself, and had married him, to the delight of all her people. There 
must have been some Irish blood in his own veins, considering his 
name, but no one laid any stress upon that. To Lady Patty it was a 
relief to get away from the silly pretence at riches that her father, the 
old lord, kept up at home, and to enter into a good, sound English 
household, where the servants were almost too numerous to count, and 
yet always had their wages paid. 

Mr. Gifford, her husband, had only one sister, Mrs. Cholmondeley. 
She too had married well, and had, like Lady Patty, been left a widow 
very soon after her marriage. Mrs. Cholmondeley had been given a son 
to console her for her loss, Lady Patty a daughter,—“ La belle Héléne,” 
as her mother sometimes called her. 

Both sisters-in-law had been a little unfortunate as to monetary 
matters. Widowhood had been so far kind to Lady Patty that it had 
left her with six thousand a year during her lifetime. But after her 
death the whole of that money went to the next heir, a man living 
somewhere in Tartary at present,—an unpleasant person, a sort of in- 
quirer into other people’s concerns; a scientist,—a naturalist ; at all 
events, a regular Paul Pry, according to Lady Patty, who is always a 
little vague, and who couldn’t forgive him because she had failed to 
have a son, an heir of her own body, to keep the money together. In 
the same inconsequent way she always thought that Mr. Gifford had 
been wrong in dying so soon. Had he lived even a little longer she 
might have had that heir, and then this abominable Paul Pry would 
not have been able to deprive her of the estates. As it is, however, 
Helen on her death will be left penniless, unless she—her mother— 
should choose to retrench in every way and so save up a small fortune 
for her. 

From this idea, however, Lady Patty had revolted early in her 
widowhood. If she were to retrench to the last farthing, and convey 
herself and her baby into squalid lodgings (she always went to extremes 
in everything), would that really be doing her duty towards her little 
daughter? Who would marry a girl who was brought up in penury, 
uneducated, unknown? No! clearly it was not her duty. Better, far 
better go boldly into society,—put a good face on it, live among decent 
people, and give the girl a fair chance of meeting eligible partners. 
Probably the little one would turn up trumps in the long run if given 
a fair opening. And a small house in Park Lane, and a brougham, 
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were indispensable for this chance! Helen should have them! Yes! 
she should! 

Helen was an infant in arms when she came to this heroic deter- 
mination ; but that did not matter. Great endings have early begin- 
nings. Her poor little ill-used darling should have all the advantages 
from the very first: thus she would be acclimatized to the triumphs 
that lay in the future. And no doubt triumphs would be hers, All 
her mother’s people had been lovely,—her father, passable enough. 
There had even been a distinctly handsome Gifford or two. Mrs. 
Cholmondeley undoubtedly was one,—her son Tom, the impecunious 
Tom, another. 

Now that future has become the present, and 

The entrance of Tom’s mother at this instant sends Lady Patty’s 
reveries flying to realms unknown, and herself into her visitor’s arms. 

“You dear Caroline!” cries she, in a little eager ecstasy, “so you 
have really come at last! Ah! I have been so anxious to see you, to 
have a long, long chat with you, to introduce you to my darling Helen. 
You.know she returned last week from Italy? No! Well, yes. And 
so improved in one way, but—I must show her to you,—ask your opin- 
ion about her. I always consider your advice as something so well 
worth having.” 

Lady Patty always speaks in italics. Mrs. Cholmondeley smiles, 

‘“‘ Well, where is she?” asks she. 

“In the morning-room, probably, poring over her Dante. So 
nice, you know, to like your Dante, but—er Well, she’s charming, 

rfect ! 

“But!” suggests Mrs. Cholmondeley, in an amused tone, seeing 
she hesitates. 

“Yes, that is just it,” says Lady Patty, laughing herself, though a 
little vexedly. “She’s not a bit like me, you know. You mustn’t 
expect that. She is tall, like her father, like all the Giffords, and with 
their pale complexions, wavy chestnut hair, and big violet eyes. You 
know you are all distinguished-looking. I shouldn’t have married 
poor George if he hadn’t been that,—and just a little—impossible.” 

“Ts Helen impossible?” asks Mrs. Cholmondeley, with a slight 
smile, People are seldom angry when they are called difficult or 
impossible. 

“ Well, between you and me,” says Lady Patty, leaning forward in 
a confidential manner as if about to say a great deal, and then suddenly 
_ checking herself. “ But you shall see her,—you shall judge for your- 

self. You must, however, understand that she is the very dearest child, 
my dear Caroline, and quite a success. Two proposals already, although 
she has been out only a month or so. But the fact is, she—she’s a little 
too serious for her time. Can you catch the situation now? Try to 
imagine me with a serious daughter.” 

“You shouldn’t ask too much of me,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
with studied reproach and a twinkle in her eye. 

“Ha! ha!” laughing gayly. “She is too much, if you like. I 
knew I should surprise you. But, in spite of everything, she is the 
darlingest creature !—one to be adored. I'll ring for her, and——” 
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“No, no: stay a moment. How is she serious? What is the 
special mania?” 

“Nothing in the least obnoxious,—nothing vulgar, if you mean 
that; no woman’s-rights business, or High-Churchism, or nursing- 
sisterhood bore. Nothing low. Onl 2 

“Only what ?” 

“Well, er ¥ 

“Can she laugh?” asks Mrs. Cholmondeley, impatiently, tren- 
chantly. 

“Yes, like a little bird, and all day long, if something strikes her. 
Oh, she is not an ascetic,” cries Lady Patty. “You must not take 
that view.” 

“ Abhors dancing ?” 

“On the contrary, delights in it.” 

“Come, then, there can’t be much amiss. Perhaps,” gazing at 
Lady Patty with a quizzical expression, “she disapproves of your little 
flirtations. I knowsome girls think their mothers should cease to enjoy 
life, once they begin to do so.” 

“Not at all! Notat all!” cries Lady Patty, airily. “She never 
objects to anything. We are bosom friends.” She has gone on gayly 
up to this, but now seems to recollect something ; she grows abnormally 
grave, and her little nose shrivels itself up, and altogether she becomes 
quite dignified. “ And really, Caroline,” with a shocked little theatrical 
glance that sends Caroline into a burst of irrepressible mirth, “ how can 
you speak so? Where are my flirtations? Do you suppose that J, the 
mother of that charming creature, could i 

“No, my good child, not I. Far be it from me. Well, and so she 
is your fidus Achates ?” 

“ Exactly!” Lady Patty smiles again, and, having poured some 
perfume on her handkerchief from the jewelled little bottle at her elbow, 
hands the latter to her companion, and goes on cheerfully. “Yes! Ad 
that, and a great deal more. You can’t imagine how well we get on 
together. I do honestly believe she admires me as much as I admire 
her. And I do admire her immensely, though perhaps those colorless 
complexions are hardly to be coveted. They don’t shine by lamplight ; 
and really, considering the best of one’s life is spent beneath its glare, 
why ”” She shrugs her dainty shoulders expressively, and gives a 
little delicate pull to her tea-gown, and glances over her shoulder at the 
glass behind her that reflects her coquettish little figure. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, following her glance, and looking in the mirror 
at the much-made-up yet undoubtedly attractive picture it presents, 
laughs kindly, if with distinct amusement. 

“Helen can’t be so very serious if she admires you,” says she, with 
something of mockery in her tone, no doubt, but Lady Patty seldom 
stops to read between the lines: the wide, clearly-written words are 
quite enough for her. 

“Oh, you think me terribly frivolous, I know that,” says she, as 
if the other has made her a rather complimentary speech than other- 
wise. “Yes. Well, she does admire me, for all that, and yet when I 
would have helped her to imitate the style she so evidently envies, she 
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would have none of it ; she even Why, look here, Caroline : just to 
give you an idea of her seriousness, the other night we were both going 
to the Duchess of Monthly’s crush, and she was looking quite too 
dreadfully washed out, and ” 

‘‘What! that florid duchess ?” 

“No, no! Helen !—quite pasty, you know ; and so I suggested to— 
er, you know,—touch herself up a little bit,—even offered her my own 
rouge, especially made by Berenger, and a guinea a look almost, and, 
really, such a storm as I raised. I was never so frightened in my life. 
A regular sensation! I thought the house would have come down 
about my ears,” . 

Mrs. Cholmondeley is laughing heartlessly. 

“So she can scold,” says she. 

“Tt wasn’t scolding, it was indignation,” says Lady Patty, sadly. 
“Tt was even more than that. I think, Caroline, that she ended by 
telling me that I grieved her.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Cholmondeley’s laughter has grown almost hysteri- 
cal. “ Whataclimax! If I were you, Patty, I should be revenged 
upon her. I should let her complexion take care of itself, from this 
day forth.” She stops laughing here, and looks at her sister-in-law. 
“T mean that,” says she, nodding her handsome head. “ What can a 
little girl of eighteen want with washes and powders? All the cosmetic 
Helen can possibly require is good cold water. Well, how did you get 
out of it?” . 

“We kissed and made it up. You know I never bear malice.” 
(This, to do her justice, is only the bare truth.) “And that was all 
about that; but 4 

“ More?” 

“Yes. Much more. I told you she had had two proposals; but 
now there is a third on the tapis.” 

“ Better than the others?” 

“Sir Rufus Greyly !” returns Lady Patiy, solemnly. This announce- 
ment is so evidently all-important that Mrs. Cholmondeley fails to notice 
how absurdly the solemnity sits on the little Dresden china figure before 
her,—a thing that would have delighted her at any other moment. 

“‘Good heavens ! the richest baronet in England!” says she. She 
is sitting up now and is looking quite excited. After all, the girl is 
her niece, and glory is reflected. “ Well, and——?” 

“Tt isn’t well,” says Lady Patty, plaintively. “He is dreadfully 
in love with her, and she,—she refuses to encourage him.” 

“A girl without a penny ?” 

“ Just so. I knew you would sympathize with me, dear Caroline. 
She won’t hear of it,—up to this. But of course I haven’t given up 
all hope. Such devotion as his must gain a return.” 

“His rent-roll is princely! Surely she doesn’t know that. She 
must be the most——” 

“She knows everything. Do you think I should fail in my duty 
there?” says Lady Patty, meurnfully. “But I told you she was 
difficult. However, time is a great master, and after a while she will 
learn sense.” 
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“‘ He may, too,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, shortly. 

“ Not quickly, I think. He is really infatuated about her. Bou- 
quets every morning, and constant visits.” 

“ Only bouquets and visits ?” 

“Yes,—especially the latter. I’m quite worn out from him, poor 
dear fellow,” says Lady Patty, feelingly. “That means,” thinks Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, “that Mademoiselle difficile leaves mamma to entertain 
him ; and even the incessant singing of a daughter’s praises pall at last.” 

“Why doesn’t he curtail the visits and the bouquets and send her 
some diamonds?” says she, impatiently. ‘“ You speak of time as a 
great master; but diamonds will outstrip time at any moment.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” says Lady Patty, doubtfully,—and then, 
with fresh enthusiasm, “She could get those after the marriage.” 

“True! if he would allow her. All the Greylys, you know, 
are However, one could see to the settlements and the pin-money. 
Really, Patty, she ought to be brought to listen to reason.” 

“That’s why I sent for you,” says Lady Patty, ingenuously. 

“Am J reason?’ Mrs. Cholmondeley laughs. “ Well, if you are 
so rude as to call me names, I should rather have that than another. 
By the bye, this present baronet, Sir Peter,—he is quite respectable, 
isn’t he ?” 

“Oh, very. Neither drinks nor gambles, They say he is—er— 
rather careful about his money, if anything ; but——” 

“ Like all his people. Humph! That won’t help him with any 
woman. Bouquets! No girl cares a fig about bouquets nowadays. 
What use are they the day after to-morrow, for example?” 

“ Better, however, be careful than prodigal,” says Lady Patty, 
who is notoriously extravagant. “He won’t leave her penniless.” 

“No, but she might leave him—planté la!” says Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

“ My dear Caroline! it is indeed time you should see Helen! And 
fancy a child of mine doing anything—so—so——” the heavenly 
virtue fades suddenly, and worldly wisdom takes its place, “ anything 
so foolish—so compromising !”’ says she, austerely. Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley smiles benignly, but declines to continue the argument. 

“ Nothing against him, then ?” says she. 

“Well, nothing—nothing much, you know. Nothing but just 
that little affair with that brazen person who danced at the Folly last 
year! You remember ?” 

“ Ah! was he the hero of that brilliant romance ?” 

“You didn’t know it? It was a mere nothing, however, and all 
her fault,—a most pernicious person.” 

“Tt always is her fault, isn’t it?” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, dryly. 
“ Well, but about Helen ?” 

“She'll be a really fortunate girl if she gets him,” says Lady 
Patty. “He has three country-houses, besides the town-house in 
Lowndes Square. You must do what you can to help me, Caroline. 
I have told you, she——” 

“Mamma! mamma!” cries a fresh young voice, eagerly. The 
sound seems to come from the anteroom, beyond which lies the small 
conservatory. 
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CHAPTER III. 


That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers, 
And the blue eye 
Dear and dewy, 

And that infantine fresh air of hers. 


“Here! I am here!’ cries Lady Patty. She gives a quick 
glance to her companion. “She is coming,” she says. ‘“ What is it, 
darling child ?” 

“Why, just do look at this.” The fresh young voice is coming 
nearer : it is now behind the tall Japanese screen that separates the two 
_ rooms. “How could these polypodiums have come here? See, here 
is a specimen, and I think you r 

The pretty, clear voice stops suddenly, The owner of it has 
turned the corner of the screen, and found herself in the presence of 
not only her mother but a stranger. ; 

That charming voice could but have had a charming mistress. 
The girl who now steps into the sunlit room is in herself a picture so 
complete that the eye, gazing on her, grows satisfied. She wants no 
accessories, no background ; one can see her, and that suffices, 

A tall, slender creature, pale as a water-lily, and with big violet 
eyes that smile at all the world from under long dark lashes. A 
most guileless face, and beautiful. Thoughtful, yet thoughtless,—so 
far as the dark windings of the world’s ways go. 

She is dressed all in white,—as befits. her,—an emblem of her 
soul’s habiliments, as it were. Her soft chestnut hair is lying in little 
waves on her broad brow; the small hands with the long patrician 
fingers, that were so busy with those alien ferns a moment since, have 
= grown still. The girl is looking earnestly at Mrs. Cholmon- 

eley. 
“Come here, Helen ; come here, dearest,” says Lady Patty. “ What 
was it you were saying ?” 

“Only, about the polypodiums,—I thought perhaps They 
shouldn’t be here, I think ; quite an ordinary kind; and if you will 
look at them you will see that they 3 

“Qh, not for worlds! Not for worlds!” cries Lady Patty, up- 
lifting fragile protesting hands. “Insects, reptiles, wild beasts of all 
kinds, are abhorrent to me.” 

“They are only ferns,” says the girl, gently. “They don’t creep, 
or crawl, and ” She stops; her eyes are always fixed (with little 
well-bred intervals) on Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

“Oh, ferns!” says Lady Patty. She is never disconcerted. 
“There, put them down, and come here and let me introduce you to 
your aunt. This is Caroline Cholmondeley, darling, and, Caroline, 
this is Helen. Let me make known to each other the two most 
delightful people upon earth.” 

Lady Patty is so pleased with this impromptu that she leans back 
in her chair and clasps her tiny hands and gives way to silvery mirth. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley has risen from her chair. Helen goes quickly 
up to her. , 
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“ Aunt Caroline, is it indeed you?” says she. “Oh, I have 
always so wanted to know you !” 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, leaning forward, kisses her. So this is the 
“ difficult,” the “impossible” creature? She had imagined a hoyden ! 
Is this the wife for a man like Sir Rufus Greyly ? 

“Mamma loves you so,” says the girl, softly. “She is always 
talking about you. And you are the only link between poor papa and 
me. I didn’t know him, but you—you will make me know what he 
was like.” 

“There! Isn’t she charming?” cries Lady Patty, with a little 
burst of real pleasure. “So genuine, open : 

“She is not like you,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, somewhat mis- 
chievously. It amuses her to pretend to allude to the girl’s features. 

“T have been complaining, you darling,” says Lady Patty, plain- 
tively. “I have been telling auntie of your sad cruelty to poor Sir 
Rufus.” 

“Oh! that’s telling tales,” says the girl, with a quick faint blush 
and asmile. “ That is not fair: is it, Aunt Caroline?” 

‘‘ She is not an inch off perfection,” Mrs. Cholmondeley is telling 
herself, looking at her niece through her pince-nez.) 

“ He would be an excellent match, Helen,” says she, calmly. 

“ He has very horrid manners,” says Helen, quite as calmly. She 
has picked up her mother’s lap-dog, and is pulling its ears softly. 

“ He has an enormous rent-roll,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, with a 
clever assumption of making known this delightful fact rather to her- 
self than to any one else. 

“T should think he would want it,” says Helen. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley studies her for a moment. 

“Most people want money,” she says, at last. “They can do so 
much good with it, for one thing.” 

“Some people can,” says the girl, smiling. Then, gently, “Sir 
Rufus is not generous.” 

This time Mrs. Cholmondeley’s glance rests on Lady Patty. “I 

.told you,” is written in it. “Why hadn’t he given her some 
diamonds?” . 
“Oh, my sweetest girl,” cries Lady Patty, lifting her brows and 
- hands, “ how can you say that? Such bouquets every morning, and I 
am sure, if he were allowed to do so, he a 

“I don’t want bouquets. I want nothing. You can give me all 
I want,” says Helen, with a soft smile at her mother. “ But that 
poor woman for whom Mrs. Packenham pleaded with him so earnestly _ 
last Tuesday,—she wanted something,—only a few of the commonest 
necessaries of life for that invalid boy,—and he would give her 
nothing. Mrs. Packenham only asked for a guinea, but he said, ‘ No.’ 
And he laughed all the time. I couldn’t bear him when he laughed. 
I think,” throwing up her shapely head with a touch of scorn, “ he is 
dreadfully fond of money.” 

“ But you do not understand, da,ling. Half these people who seek 
to enlist our sympathies and empty our pockets are not really inter- 
ested in the poverty they describe.” 
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“You gave Mrs. Packenham a guinea for that poor boy, neverthe- 
less,” says the girl, with a fond look at her mother, “and you aren’t 
half as rich as Sir Rufus.” 

“Oh! Mrs, Packenham!” says Lady Patty, with an impatient 
shrug. “She is useful. One doesn’t like to refuse her. But it is a 
well-known fact that the greater part of the money that she gets for her 
supposed charities goes into her own pocket. That is how she lives 
and dresses. She is a perfect swindler.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cries the girl, shocked. She drops the little dog 
gently on the lounge near her, and stares at Lady Patty with horror- 
stricken eyes. There is something beseeching in her expression,—as 
though she would implore her to unsay her words and kill the horrible 
doubt of the world’s faith she has implanted in her young heart. 

“Patty! How foolish!’ breathes Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a low 
but sharp tone. 

“T don’t see it,” returns Lady Patty, in a spoiled-child voice. 
“ Better let her know her world at once. It is full of humbugs. We 
have the best authority for declaring all men to be liars.” 

“Not all men, surely,” says Helen. A little brilliant color has 
flown to her cheek. Her eyes grow larger. 

“H’m!” thinks Mrs. Cholmondeley, watching her. “ Who is the 
exception in this case, I wonder? There is some one in the back- 
ground, undoubtedly,—some penniless creature, of course. The Psalm- 
-ist might have gone further; if all men are liars, all girls are fools! 
Of course her immediate fancy is a soldier. As a rule, they go mad 
on heroes. I dare say her special hero has a medal pinned on to his 
shabby coat, and not a sixpenny-bit in his pocket.” 

“‘ Every one of them,” says Lady Patty, with a melancholy sigh. 
“ Do you think I don’t know ?” 

“Well, there! Never mind that,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
hastily. ‘“ What else is there to be said against Sir Rufus ?” addressing 
Helen. 

“He believes in nothing,” says Helen, slowly. She speaks quite 
composedly ; she is evidently not at all confused at being thus brought 
before the bar of justice. 

“You mean wi 

“T think he isan atheist,” with decision. “ He sneers at everything. 
He”—slowly—*“ makes fun of the Bible.” 

“To you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He must be a perfect idiot,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, impatiently. 
Do none of them understand this girl ? 

“Yes, yes. Every atheist must be deficient in common sense,” 
says Helen, regarding her aunt with large, earnest eyes of open appre- 
ciation. She has taken her remark as an outburst of honest indigna- 
tion against unbelief in general. Mrs. Cholmondeley smiles. 

“ But, dear Helen,” says she, “one must guard against the dangers 
that a want of charity always leads to. Why should you believe Sir 
Rufus an atheist ?” 

“Well, it was only yesterday,” with a slight but eloquent gesture 
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with her hand, expressive of disgust, “I asked him if he had any 
settled beliefs on any subject,—if he believed in anything; and he 
laughed,—he’s always laughing,” with a frown, “ and said, ‘ Yes, in one 
thing’ 

Well, there, now,” says Lady Patty, hopefully. 

“ And that one thing was me,” finishes Helen, contemptuously, 

“ And a very charming speech, too,” declares Lady Patty, enthu- 
siastically. ‘So graceful! so ready! so sd 

“Tt was profane,” says her daughter, coldly. “It was also,” 
haughtily,.“ impertinent.” Whereupon Lady Patty goes under for a 
moment or two. q 

“You might reform him,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, who is filled 
with a wild desire to laugh. 

“TI do not think it is my duty to devote my life to him,” says 
Helen, in her slow, thoughtful way. 

This creates a sudden silence. It is, it appears, a difficult speech 
to answer. Mrs. Cholmondeley, who is accustomed to carry most 
things before her in argument, is perhaps a little nettled by being thus 
placed hors de combat. 

“T suppose we have heard all your objections to Sir Rufus 
now,” she says, with a faint touch of superciliousness in look and 
tone. 
“There is another,” says Helen, gently. “I don’t like him. 
Don’t be angry with me, Aunt Caroline. I can’t help it.” 

“Girls often fancy they don’t like people, but afterwards they 
change their minds.” 

“T am not that sort of girl, I am afraid,” says Helen, with a sort 
of regret. . 

“‘ He can make you a rich woman,” says Lady Patty. “ And that’s 
everything nowadays. Do, dear child, try to think of it. You know 
all my money lapses after my death back to a cousin, of your father’s, 
and you will be left with nothing but a paltry two hundred a year or 
so. You say Sir Rufus is mercenary; but when I told him all about 
that, he spoke most beautifully,—poetically, indeed ; said he was willing 
to take you without a rag, or——” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” breaks in Mrs. Cholmondeley, hurriedly, with 
a little cough: she has a vague knowledge of Sir Rufus’s flowers of 
speech. “ Now, really, Helen——” 

“Money is nothing,—nothing at all,” says the young girl, quietly, 
yet with conviction. 

“Oh !” cries Lady Patty, falling back in her seat as if stricken by 
some mortal blow. “ And this is my own flesh and blood, Caroline !— 
my own child !” 

“ Tt is difficult to realize it,” says her sister-in-law, somewhat dryly. 
“Money alone, Helen, is—er—well, not everything. We would not 
have you marry a Manchester man, for example, if possible. But Sir 
Rufus’s’ title is a very old one,—one of the oldest in the peerage. He 
could give you position.” 

“ Position is nothing, either,” says Helen, gravely. “ Nothing is 
of any good unless one can respect the possessor of it.” 
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She might have even added to this tremendous declaration, but for 
a low sound that rings through the room. It might almost be termed 
a wail, Lady Patty has fallen back among her cushions, and is press- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes. She seems overcome. 

“There! there!” cries she, in the most melancholy tone. “TI told 
you, Caroline, how it was, and you wouldn’t believe me! Now you 
can judge for yourself.” 

“Oh, what is it, darling?” exclaims Helen, hurrying up to her in 
a little tender frightened way and encircling her with her arms. “ You 
are in pain! ‘You are suffering!” . 

“You see, Caroline, you see how it is,” goes on Lady Patty, in- 
coherently, whilst remembering to sob artistically : she has not disen- 
gaged herself from the young loving arms, but is addressing herself 
entirely, in an injured tone, to Mrs. Cholmondeley. “Fancy any girl 
dreaming of respecting her husband in these days! Now is she not 
impossible? Oh, good heavens !” 

She presses the morsel of lace and cambric to her brow in quite a 
tragic fashion. 

“ But what is it? What has happened ?” asks the girl, greatly 
distressed. 

“ Nothing, nothing, my love. You can’t help it, I suppose. It 
was just a shock,—a severe shock. I really don’t see how I am to get 
through many of them. I——” 

“Hush! There’s a knock at the door,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
throwing an adroit amount of excitement into her tone. It works like 
magic. 

Me Now, who can that be?—and on an off day, too!” cries Lady 
Patty, sitting up directly and pocketing the handkerchief. “ It must 
be Lord Vysely. He has been coming here a good deal off and on 
lately,—about those East-End people, you know. He’s an awful bore, 
but he’s a marquis, and young, and the fashion. Helen, darling, tell 
George I’m at home.” 

It seems to Mrs. Cholmondeley that the girl hurries from the room 
to give this order with an alacrity out of the common. And so the 
marquis comes here very often? Pity he should be—— 

“You know he is going to marry that dreadful Miss Chester? the 
girl with the mud-colored hair,” Lady Patty is going on. “ And all 
because she too is a Philanthropist—of a sort. They really are awfully 
clever, that class of young woman. They seem to carry all before 
them.” 


“Even marquises! Yes, I heard something about his attention to 
”? 
“Oh, more than that. They are engaged. The wedding is to come 
off in July.” 

“So soon? There is hardly time for the slip between the cup and 
the lip, at that rate. Well, she is fortunate.” 

“Who is?” asks Helen, re-entering. : 

“That girl who is going to be married to Lord Vysely,—Miss 
Chester. Hideous creature, and of no family to signify.” 

“She is very clever, I hear,” says Helen. Her aunt is watching 


her 
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her. After all, she was mistaken. The girl does not care. The tone 
is absolutely indifferent. 

“To be too clever is a mistake,” says Lady Patty. 

Here the door is thrown open, and a young man, tall, distinguished, 
rather bored, is shown in. 

“ After all, it is only Tom,” says his mother, laughing a little. 
“ We had magnified you into a marquis, Tom.” 

“T call that taking a great liberty with me,” says Tom Cholmon- 
deley, indolently. His eyes are fixed on the tall slim creature in white, 
standing behind Lady Patty’s chair. How very white she is !—as 
white as her frock. 

“Oh, no! He was a very respectable marquis,” cries Lady Patty, 
gayly. “Come here, Tom, and let me introduce you to your cousin. 
I think you and she are——” 

“Strangers yet,” quotes Cholmondeley, smiling. 

“You knew her when she was quite a little creature, years ago, 
but——” 

“Not so very many years, surely,” says he, taking Helen’s hand, 
who is looking at him with large, friendly, kindly eyes. “ ‘That is too 
bad, Helen, is it not? Even though I might have been on the border- 
land of grown-up-ism then, and you a very little girl, still that does 
not make either of us old fogies now.” 

“Mamma did not mean that,” says she, with the calmest, prettiest 
glance. . 

“Of course not,” says Lady Patty, who is wondering why he is 
still holding Helen’s hand. “ And, at all events, she is not a little girl 
now.” 

Perhaps Tom takes the hint. At all events, he drops the little 
warm hand. 

“No! she is quite formidable now,” says he, airily. 

“Ah! yes. Yes, indeed! That is how you must regard her,” 
says Lady Patty, shaking her head archly. “You are going to the 
Despards’ dance to-night ?” 

“T dare say,” says Tom. “Are you going?” He addresses the 
question directly to Helen. 

“Yes,” says she, still with her friendly smile. 

“You are not above such a frivolous amusement as dancing, then ?” 
says her aunt, with an amused glance. 

“Oh, no! I love dancing,” says the girl, eagerly. 

“She is a fresh departure!” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, with a little 
shrug and raising of her brows at Lady Patty. “She is nearly ‘too 
good for human nature’s daily food,’ and yet r 

“Good heavens! don’t go on with it! Are you a cannibal? Do 
you covet her for your daily food?” says Tom, adjusting his eye-glass. 
“Is it for breakfast, or luncheon, or dinner, you desire her? Daily 
food, indeed !” 

“Not for dinner, certainly,” says his mother, with a slight—ever 
so slight—glance at Helen’s thin, childish figure. 

“Yes; it has often occurred to me how discourteous, how impos- 
sible, that line is,” says Lady Patty, feebly fanning herself. “ How- 
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ever, he was a poet, you know. Poetical license, and that sort of 
thing, you know!” 

“Yes, we all know,” says her nephew, emphatically. “And so we 
shall meet again to-night? To our next merry meeting, then! Now, 
mother, if gossip is exhausted here, you know you are bound to begin 
it all over again at Lady Treton’s. Start, whilst yet breath remains 
in your bosom.” 

“Till to-night, then,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, embracing Lady 
Patty. And then to Helen, “ What are you going to wear?” 

“White. I’m not sure which frock, but white,” returns Helen, 

ly. 
ot Yes, always white,” says her mother, nodding her head, gayly 
too. 

“An emblem,” says Tom, as gayly as either of them, giving his 
glance, however, to the girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 
I see thee glittering from afar: 
* * % * * 


Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest : 
May peace come never to his nest 
ho shall reprove thee ! 


“Mamma says the poor are very troublesome, and very ungrate- 
ful!’ says Helen, leaning forward beneath the lights of the shaded 
lamps in the conservatory to look at her partner. 

“Lady Patricia has not studied the subject, I imagine; and yet 
she has arrived at a certain amount of truth,” says her companion, 
reluctantly. He is a young man, not, strictly speaking, handsome, 
but undeniably distinguished in appearance. “ Yet, for all that, they 
must be considered. I have often wished to speak to you about them ; 
you look as if you could feel,—and so few people really can. They 
think they can, but——” 

“T know nothing,” says Helen, shaking a serious head. “Of 
course I have read—lI have been told—about the poverty in the East 
End; but hearing or reading does not teach one much. One must see 
for one’s self.” 

“Yes, yes,” says he, thoughtfully. 

“T suppose,” says she, nervously, “I could not——” 

“No. It would be impossible,” interrupts he, sharply. ‘‘ You are 
too young,—too—— It would be out of the question.” 

“Too what?” asks the girl, gravely, “You were going to say 
something, and then you stopped. What was it? What is my fault?” 

It is the question of an advanced coquette, or else that of an en- 
tirely innocent mind. Lord Vysely, after one swift involuntary glance 
at her, accepts the latter, the truer, definition. 

“Too inexperienced !’’ says he, slowly, and most dishonestly : the 
word he had been going to use was “ lovely.” 

“Oh, if that’s all!’ says she, smiling. “One can’t be young 
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always, or inexperienced either. I”’—with a charming nod—“ shall 
get over that. I shall grow old.” 

“Tt will take some time,” says he, laughing. 

“ Ah, yes! that is the worst of it.” She looks quite sad. Her 
white lids fall on her eyes, and her color deepens. “ You have a friend, 
Miss Chester. She is able to help you.” 

“Yes,” says Vysely, “she is a great help. Though, to be quite 
fair, I think I am her helper, and not she mine. She is wonderfully 
at home with the poor. That great gift of charity of which we read 
was born with her.” 

“Yet she too is young, so I have been told,” says Helen, not jeal- 
. ously, but perhaps with unconscious reproach. 

“Yes, but not-——” He stops himself in time. 

“Not what?” Her clear eyes are gazing softly into his. 

“ Not—not ” He is growing confused ; he has forgotten the 
word substituted a moment since, but now, remembering it, rushes into 
the breach. “ Not inexperienced,” he says. 

“ T wonder how she learned?” says Helen, with a little sigh. “I 
too would help the poor sad working-people, if I only knew how.” 

“Wait. Time will teach you.” 

“Time takes so long,” says she. Then suddenly, directing a pretty, 
grave, earnest glance at him, “ Will you teach me?” 

Again he studies her,—to come to the conclusion that practised 
coquettes are fools. This remark of hers is just what one would have 
expected from one of their family ; and yet as this child’s lips utter it 
how far more effective itis! What eager longing in the beautiful eyes ! 
what honest desire in the beautiful parted lips ! 

“ Lady Patty would not thank me,” says he. 

“Mamma! She loves all good things.” 

“In the abstract,” says he, laughing. “ Lady Patty is delightful. 
Naturally she wants you to be delightful too.” 

“ Well, but what has that got to do with it ?” 

“A great deal. People who devote themselves to the wants of the 
lower classes are seldom delightful.” 

“Yet you ” She checks herself abruptly. “ Isn’t Miss Chester 
delightful ?” asks she. 

“ She has a beautiful soul,” returns he, shortly. 

“Ah!” says Helen. After a moment, “ Did you teach her?” 

“No! No, indeed! She taught me, I think. At all events, she 
has helped me to a clear judgment.” 

“She is very useful,” says the girl. “ Very clever. Very happy 
too, I think.” 

“ How happy ?” 

“The greatest happiness of all must lie in being able to give happi- 
ness to others.” 

“You are growing old rapidly,” says he, smiling. “ Your wish 
for gray hairs will soon be accomplished. That is a very wise speech 
indeed, and”—in a lowered tone—“a lovely one.” 

“Yet you won’t let me join your ranks?” She too is smiling 
now. 

Voi. XLVIII.—26 
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“No; that is out of the question.” He hesitates, and leans for- 
ward as if he would say something, and then draws back again. 

“Yet if I might, if I could dare to feel myself of any use in the 
world, it would be a great comfort,” says she. 

Lord Vysely grows thoughtful. Comfort! What need has this 
pretty child of comfort? Her mother !—surely she ought to be all in 
all to her mother,—an only child as she is, and such an only child. 
Yet one has often heard of mothers who neglected their children ; and 
Lady Patty He had never thought much of Lady Patty: he is 
perbaps thinking more of her now than he ever thought before in his 
life. Is she unkind to her daughter? It is true that Helen is very 
seldom seen abroad with her. Is there tyranny,—dissension,—dis- 
like? His heart grows on fire. He is always ready for a crusade, this 
enthusiastic young man. 

“Tell me,” says he,—“ your mother, Lady Patty,—she leads a very 
fashionable life, does she not ?” : 

“Very,” says the girl. 

“She goes out a great deal ?” 

“ Every night,” with a little nod, “straight through the season. 
You see, she is so much admired, so much sought after.” 

“Of course,” absently. “ And you,—does she often take you with 
her ?” 

“ As often as ever I wish to go.” 

At this Vysely grows certain he has arrived at the right conclu- 
sion. The mother is barbarously unkind, but the girl is too loyal to 
say so. 

“T seldom meet you anywhere,” ventures he, reluctantly. 

“T seldom want to go anywhere,” returns she, calmly. Her 
manner puzzles him. Joes she mean it? or is it a mere cloak to 
defend her mother? 

“Your mother, then, is very good to you?” says he. He has 
meant his words to be regarded as a mere polite remark, but they form 
themselves into a question. 

“ Mamma is an angel !” returns the girl, so gravely, in such perfect 
faith, that Vysely draws back, both mentally and physically. 

“Qh!” says he. He stares a little. Can it really be true that 
frivolous little Lady Patty is at heart better than she looks ?—that she 
can treat this charming piece of unspoiled nature as it should be 
treated? ‘To imagine Lady Patty in the character of faultless mother 
is almost more than he feels capable of. And still the deep love and 
admiration in the girl’s eyes are not to be mistaken. 

“ Everybody loves mamma,” says Helen, presently. 

“‘Every one makes love to her!” thinks he to himself. Openly, 
however, all he says is, “ She is greatly admired.” 

“Yes, isn’t she?” eagerly. ““ And can it be wondered at? I always 
think she is prettier than any girls one sees,” 

“Than some girls, Indeed, there are moments when she looks like 
a girl.” This last he says to please her. To himself he unkindly 
quotes,— 





‘“‘ With the light of the lamps behind her !” 
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“T often tell her that,” says Helen, looking gratefully at him. 

“Tt seems absurd that she should be the mother of a stately demoi- 
selle like you,” goes on Vysely, glad of that kind glance. 

“She is more like my sister? Yes! Did you ever see any one 
keep so young? And do you know,” confidentially, “why she is 
youthful always? It is because she is so sweet and good.” 

Lord Vysely stares a little harder. 

“She loves everybody,” goes on the girl, her charming face aglow 
with tenderness. “She is kind to everybody. She has a lovely mind. 
I shall not be as young as mamma when I am her age.” 

Vysely, who had seen Lady Patty half an hour ago flirting vigor- 
ously with a handsome Guardsman, of distinctly questionable morals, 
in the dim recesses of a conservatory, begins to wonder whether, if she 
is really ‘‘ so sweet and good,” she had not been trying to redeem that 
artful Guardsman from the error of his ways. But Lady Patty’s face, 
painted and powdered, is still before him, and Lady Patty’s fan alone 
might have given one a lesson in coquetry. A sense of amusement 
takes possession of. him, mingled very largely with a profound tenderness 
for this grave, earnest, loving child beside him. 

“ Haven’t you got a lovely mind, then?” asks he, with a smile. 

“Qh, no!” shaking her head. “No, indeed! I try hard, but I 
can’t like everybody, and mamma can. Iam not amiable. There are 
even some people whom I dislike immensely.” 

“Poor people! I hope—I do not put it to you as a question, 
mind,—that would be too embarrassing and might be my own undoing, 
—but you must let me say I hope I am not one of them.” 

“‘ Ah, you know you are not,” says she, laughing softly. She turns 
to him, and with a quick flush holds out her hand to him in a pretty, 
impulsive fashion. 

Vysely colors deeply. He closes his own hand over the one she 
has given him, holding it in a warm pressure. Such small, slender 
fingers as he clasps! and sweet to the feel even through the suéde 
gloves,—not hot, not cold,—just delicately warm. A pity they can 
lie so calmly in his own. Not one tremor. He dares to glance at her 
face: that, too, is calm: she thinks of nothing. She is a beautiful 
icicle,—no more. 

“ Helen,” says he, slowly, “let me hope something more,—that you 
like me.” 

“ Ah, you know that too,” returns she, brightly. She withdraws 
her hand from his, more to put back a little stray lock of her chestnut 
hair, apparently, than because she thinks she ought to do it. 

“You are very happy with your mother, then?” says he, pres- 
ently. 


“Quite happy.” 
“You can’t always stay with her, however.” A vague rumor 


about a marriage that Lady Patty is sanctioning between her and Sir 
Rufus Greyly floats across his mind. It is very vague, but for the 
first time it troubles him. It is a monstrous rumor, and of course 


untrue, but to hear her say so 





“No? And why not?” asks she. 
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“Some day you will marry,” returns he, lightly, watching her 
attentively, however, all the time. | 

“That is what they all say,” says she, nervously. She has paled 
perceptibly. “But it is not necessary. I don’t want to be married. 
I am much happier as I am now, alone, with mamma.” 

“Still, you will marry.” 

“T think not. I hope not. Oh, no, no,” says she, with a shudder. 
It is plain to him that her thoughts have run to some detested memory, 
and a strange new feeling within him makes him quick to follow it. 
Is it true, then, that gossip about Sir Rufus? To sell this girl—this 
unspoiled child—to such a man as that! Oh, no! it is too base! Per- 
haps the sharp intensity of the indignation he is feeling is shown upon 
his face ; because Helen says, suddenly,— 

“You have heard something? Something about——” 

Whatever she had been going to say dies upon her lips. A shadow 
has darkened the curtain of the room where they are sitting, and a figure 
comes forward. 

It is that of a middle-sized, stout young man, partly bald, and 
entirely unprepossessing. 

“ Our dance, I think ?” says Sir Rufus, advancing towards Helen. 

“Yes? Is it?” says she. She looks at her card. She is quite 
undisturbed. She rises, and gives a faint glance, that is meant for a 
farewell, to Vysely. At this moment, Sir Rufus happening to be en- 
gaged with a part of the curtain that has fallen too much forward, 
Vysely accepts the opportunity given. 

“Do you want to go with him?” asks he, hurriedly. The girl’s 
tranquillity has not deceived him. This new vague disturbance that 
- agitating his breast seems to have laid all her thoughts open to 

im. 
“No,” says she, quietly. 

“Then don’t go.” He is speaking in a low, eager way. “Give 
this dance to me. Why go?” 

“Mamma wishes me to be kind to him,”’ says the girl, very quietly, 


quite calmly. 
Vysely draws back, and Sir Rufus offers her his arm. The curtain 


closes behind her. She is gone. 





CHAPTER V. 


Thou whose peerless 
Eyes are tearless, 
And thy thoughts as cold sweet lilies. 


It is quite astonishing, about this time, how demonstrative Tom 
Cholmondeley has grown in his attentions to his aunt. His private 
duties. must be wonderfully light, considering how many hours he has 
to spare out of the twenty-four that go to make up his day. The little 
house in Park Lane sees a great deal of him, and to Helen, at all events, 
his comings rather than his goings are of distinct value. This isa 
dangerous thing for him,—not for her ! 
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To her he is the kindly cousin, the usual useful article one reads of, 
who does very well as a pis-aller until either he or she finds “a nearer, 
a dearer one still.” 

It is very, very kind of Tom to come so often, and take her here 
and there, and send so many tickets to her and mamma for concerts and 
theatres. He is better than any brother. Dear Tom! 

This is how Helen regards the situation. It is not, however, how 
Lady Patty regards it; and it perhaps would be impossible to say at 
this juncture how it really is, with Tom. 

Just at this moment, as he walks up the staircase to the drawing- 
room where he will be sure to see her, a sudden thought as to why he 
is here smites him and brings a half-amused smile to his lips. Why ? 
Because she is his cousin, of course, and a very pretty one at that, and 
because—— 

He finds a difficulty about getting on with his conclusions; and 
there is no time to argue it out properly, because George has thrown 
open the drawing-room door, and perforce he must enter, and think of 
the slim creature who rises to receive him with her charming smile, 
instead of his own vagaries. A whimsical fancy that both these strains 
. — might readily be merged into one brings a curious smile to 

is lips. 

“How happy you look!” says Helen, giving him her hand. 
“Mamma has not come down yet: so you must put up with me.” 

“T’ll try,” says he. . 

“And I wanted you badly. Can you”—gayly—“ believe that ?” 

“ Tt is hard, certainly. But you have said it. What has happened, 
then? Has the entire fabric of life broken down, and am I to help to 
build it up again ?” 

“ Not so terrible a task as that.” Her lovely eyes are laughing into 
his. “I only want you to wind up this wool. Toby,” pointing to the 
unrepentant lapdog who is lying in ambush under an ottoman, full of 
deadly intent, “ pulled it all to bits a few minutes ago. Ha! naughty 
little wretch! I found you out.” 

Here she makes a dab at the dog, who is delighted with this unex- 
pected chance of a skirmish and darts hither and thither through and 
behind the legs of chairs and lounges, his bark almost.a laugh. 

‘“Tt’s no use,” says Helen, emerging from under a lounge, flushed 
and mirthful. “Here, sit down, Tom, and help me to untangle my 
knots. It will take time, I warn you: so that if you have an engagement 
any where——” 

“T hope it will take a year,” says Tom, gravely. He seats him- 
self, and, holding out his hands, accepts the tangled skein. It is a 
terrible, hopeless skein, as he is glad to see. 

“ Poor Tom !” says his cousin, laughing. “It is a shame to condemn 
you to such uncongenial work, but I must have some one.” 

“Any one would do, of course,” says he, rather ruefully. 

“Yes, any one; but then of course, too, I’d rather have you than 
oue of the maids. But I’m afraid you hate it,” says she, glancing up 
at him whilst endeavoring to untwist the wool. “ How do you feel, 
eh? Insulted? Something like Hercules when——” 
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“Not if you feel like Omphale,” says he, readily. He is looking 
at her, hoping for even the vaguest blush, but she only laughs. 

“Oh! how ready!” says she. “How few would have had an 
answer so pat! Well, there, I shan’t keep you long. That little 
tormentor hasn’t done as much harm as I fancied.” 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” says Tom, grimly. 

Nothing more is said for a minute or two, while she devotes herself 
to the establishment of order in the demoralized wool. Then,— 

“Do you know Miss Chester, Tom ?” asks she. 

“Very well indeed. Plain girl, you mean,—with big eyes, and as 
good a smile as I know! Oh, yes; I’ve met her often. Her father 
has one of his numerous places in our part of the world.” 

“T’ve seen her,” says Helen. She and the wool seem to grow en- 
tangled together at this juncture, because she becomes distinctly confused. 
“She isn’t pretty,” says she, at last. 

“She’s not a beauty, certainly, if you mean that,” says Tom. “ But 
somehow I shouldn’t call her ugly: when one’s mind is loveiy I dare 
say it paints up the features a bit. At all events, Miss Chester is not 
repulsive. To me she is even good-looking.” 

“Her nose——” falters Helen, nervously. It is perhaps the un- 
kindest speech she has ever made in her life. 

“It is massive, beyond doubt,” says Cholmondeley, “ but a diminu- 
tive nasal organ might be more contemptible still. ‘Give me a man 
with a nose,’ cried the Duke of Wellington. I suppose he was afraid 
to say, ‘Give me a woman,’ because nowadays the world is so cen- 
sorious it might have misunderstood him.”’ 

“She isn’t generally admired, however, is she?” asks Helen, upon 
whom his innuendo is thrown away. 

“No! the contemplative few alone bow to her charms,—Lord 
Vysely being her chief worshipper. I say! if you go on pulling so 
hard as that, you’ll only make the knot worse.” 

“Lord Vysely ?” says she, in a low tone. 

“Yes: she suits him, don’t you know? Both he and she go in for 
bringing gold out of mud. It is a sort of crusade,—a modern reli- 
gious warfare with the devil (nothing té do with the Salvation Army, 
I assure you), of which Lord Vysely is commander-in-chief,—a sort 
of Peter the Hermit, you know. They are searching for nuggets in 
the slums, and for the two or three gold pieces they find yearly tons 
of hopeless dross are flung into their path.” 

“Still, it is noble,” says the girl. ‘‘To rescue even one would be 
worth the trouble of a lifetime; and to work like that day after day, 
with only disappointment and ingratitude to encounter! Oh, he—she” 
—hurriedly—* must be a splendid character.” 

He has taken no notice of her small involuntary slip. 

“ She’s a very good girl,” says Cholmondeley, indifferently. “ And 
as rich as Croesus. It is rather unfair that a girl with all that money 
should have been fallen in love with by a rich man. Things in this 
world are unequally arranged. Now, J should have been the one to fall 
in love with her, instead of———” He checks himself abruptly, and 


only just in time. 
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“ Tnstead of what ?” 

“ Instead of Vysely,” returns he, entirely changing his sentence. 

“That is true, then?” says Helen, looking at him. 

“What? Vysely’s engagement to Miss Chester? Oh, I don’t 
know. They say so. It is not publicly announced, anyway. I dare 
say there is an understanding. They are a good deal together. It will 
be a rise in the social scale for her ; and as for him, if it is true, I sup- 
pose he knows what he is about.” 

“T am quite sure,” says Helen, slowly, “that if he is going to 
marry her he loves her.” 

“You seem to have studied him a good deal,” says Cholmondeley, 
with a keen gaze at her. 

“T like him,” replies she, simply. ‘Ido not think he is a man 
to pretend anything.” . 

“ And of course there is no need for pretence here. Miss Chester’s 
money could not tempt him. He has enough and to spare of his own. 
Yet, after all, I can’t fancy his being in love with her. That, prob- 
ably,” with a smile, “is because I have not studied him.” 

“To marry for money is to do a base thing,” says the girl, dreamily. 

‘Yet many good people have done it, and not been a whit the less 
respected because of it. However, your sentiment is a noble one. 
You would not marry for money?” says he, directing rather a cynical 
glance at her. 

“TI think not; I hope not,” says the girl, gently. She sighs 
quickly, heavily. Her face, it seems to him, has paled a little. And 
is that an appealing look she has cast at him? It is too brief for 
analysis ; yet he remembers it later on. 

She looks singularly young and helpless, yet underneath all it 
seems to him that there is a strength lying that hardly accords with 
the youthful tenderness of her face and form. 

“You see a good deal of Sir Rufus Greyly,” says he, suddenly, 
abruptly, almost unconsciously. At all events, the words are out be- 
fore he has time to weigh them. Of course he has heard through his 
mother of Sir Rufus’s pretensions to his cousin’s hand, and is well 
aware how advantageous in a worldly sense such an alliance would be 
for her. But, then, marry this lovely child to such a brute! 

Somehow that swift sad glance of hers has made his heart beat. 
And yet that he should come to the rescue is absurd. He, the money- 
less man! It takes him all his time to keep ahead of his debts, and 
indeed of late they are fast outrunning him. He has not yet permitted 
himself to dwell on the forlorn idea that he has fallen in love with his 
cousin, but at odd moments direful doubts have caught him. What 
is plain to him, however, is that even were he in love with her his only 
part would be to stand by and see her wed another. There would be 
no hope for him,—no smallest chance. He could not speak, it would 
be too dishonorable ; to look on and wish her luck, and endure various 
bad half-hours in silence, would be his fate in such a case. But to be 
silent over such a sacrifice as the giving of her to Sir Rufus,—that 
would be difficult. 

“ He and mamma are great friends,” says Helen, slowly. 
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“ Are they? Then Lady Patty is to be congratulated.” 

“Mamma! Sir Rufus, you mean.” 

“No, indeed: your mother,—on her tremendous perspicacity. I 
believe she is the one person extant who has ever discovered grounds 
for friendship in him.” 

“That is very severe,” says Helen, gravely. 

“ Are you advocating his cause?” asks he, almost warmly. “ Are 
you taking his part ?” 

“T am taking no one’s part. But surely it is not right to so 
wholly condemn any human creature.” 

“Oh! as to human——” Tom is beginning, when suddenly the 
dvor is thrown open, and a servant ushers in “ Lord Vysely, and Sir 
Rufus Greyly !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Hast thou found any likeness for thy vision ? 
* * x * % * 


What of despair, of rapture, of derision, 
What of life is there, what of ill, or good ? 


“TAaLk of the devil!” says Tom, in a low voice. Helen has risen. 

“T’m afraid I’m horribly early,” begins Sir Rufus, in his feminine 
high-pitched voice that always grates upon one. “ But the fact is, 
happening to be passing by, could not resist the temptation to come in 
and see you.” 

“Tom, ring the bell. Mamma will like to see Sir Rufus,” says 
Helen, very gently and prettily. She is now shaking hands with Lord 
Vysely, who is drawing some tickets from a pocket-book. 

“Your mother expressed a wish to attend this concert,” says he, 
giving her the tickets. “I was fortunate enough to be able to get 
some tickets. Pray give them to her, with my kind regards. It is 
too early to hope to see her, I suppose ?” 

He does not seem enthusiastic over this last suggestion ; and, as it 
is now one o’clock, it might reasonably be supposed that even the 
feeblest of mortals might manage to be en évidence. As for the concert, 
it was Helen who had expressed a wish to go to it, not her mother. 
However, Lord Vysely seems to have thought otherwise. 

“ How kind of you!” says Helen. Her tone is graver than usual. 
“T must thank you for mamma. Though perhaps she will be down 
soon.—Did you ring the bell, Tom ?” 

“Yes,” says Cholmondeley. He is feeling interested. How came 
these two opposites together? Had they met on the hall-door step? 
It is a singular combination, to say the least of it——Peter the Hermit 
and Monsieur le Diable! What has brought these two fellows at this 
unearthly hour? Sir Rufus to make love, no doubt,—this with a curl 
of his lips,—but Vysely? One of his quixotic movements, of course, 
—a hope of redeeming Lady Patty by compelling her to go to an 
oratorio ! 

“ Tell Lady Patricia that Lord Vysely is here,” says Helen, as the 
servant opens the door. She does not mention Sir Rufus’s name, at 
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which Cholmondeley grins secretly. He is glad Helen hates him, as 
assuredly she does in her own girlish, dignified way. He determines 
on helping her to render Greyly’s impromptu morning call a burden 
to him. He devotes himself upon the spot to Greyly. He grows 
almost affectionate towards that stout person. Better let the girl talk 
to a gentleman, even though he be a modern Don Quixote and quite 
impracticable, than to such a one as this prematurely bald baronet. 

Perhaps the fact that the “modern Quixote” is reported to be an 
engaged man has something to do with it. 

At all events, Tom’s vivacity and amiability and general bonhomie 
are so played upon’Greyly that the latter begins to regard him as quite 
a friend, and inwardly resolves to take him into his confidence and 
implore him to use his influence in the matter of reducing Helen to 
reason (that is, to an appreciation of his personal charms and his 
estates) on the earliest opportunity. 

Meantime, Helen and Vysely are discussing the night’s pro- 
gramme. 

“Mamma is going,” says Helen @ propos of a ball somewhere in 
Kensington, given by some distinguished artist. ‘“ Are you?” 

“T’ve accepted, but I’m afraid I shan’t be able to go,” says he, 
hesitating. “You are going ?” 

“ Well, mamma may wish it.” 

“ Does that mean that you don’t ?” 

“No; no indeed !” coloring, faintly, swiftly. She had been wish- 
ing to go only two minutes ago. “They tell me it will be a charming 
ball,—that the house is beautiful beyond description.” 

“So it is; I have been there; so beautiful that I wish I could go 
there to-night.” He grows suddenly thoughtful. To the girl it seems 
that he is simply regretting the fact that it is out of his power to be 
present at the ball: she cannot possibly know that he is pondering 
earnestly the question whether it would not be practicable to put in an 
appearance there, after all. 

Lady Patty, entering at this juncture, puts both their thoughts to 
flight. : 

” ils receives Vysely and Sir Rufus with almost an equal amount 
of effusive delight. Perhaps, if there is a shade of empressement in 
one greeting more than in the other, it is given to Sir Rufus, He is 
unattached, and a declared suitor for Helen’s hand; the other, though 
a marquis, is already provided for, or at least so society says, and 
society is always right. 

Helen quickly—a little too hurriedly, in fact—presents to her the 
tickets Vysely had brought. 

“Oh! how sweet of you!” cries Lady Patty, directing a gaze from 
her pretty eyes, through heavily-blackened brows and lashes, at Lord 
Vysely. “How quite too good! So Thoughtful!”—she gives a 
capital to the last word,—“ and for a charity, too!—Helen, dearest, 
you must go too.” : 

“T should like it,” says Helen, gently. . 

“ Ah, yes! Helen is all soul,” says Lady Patty. “She regularly 
revels in good deeds. Just like me. To do good to any one, that is 
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the main point, eh, dear Lord Vysely? Well, and are we to meet 
you anywhere? Perhaps,—of cowrse,—I know how it is with young 
men in the season, and with you especially,” with an arch glance meant 
for a declaration of her knowledge of how it is between him and Miss 
Chester, that somehow seems to fall flat—‘you have found an 
engagement elsewhere.” 

“No, I shall be delighted to escort you and Miss Gifford,” replies 
Vysely, gravely,—so gravely, indeed, that Lady Patty grows uncom- 
fortable. Good heavens! will she have to go, after all? It is fora 
charity, this concert, and, though a fashionable affair enough, lacks a 
thing or two that would bring it up to her mark. Of course a great 
many of the nobility will patronize it; but as for the Royalties? 
They have given their names; but as for their attending ! It is 
so hard to move even the minor princes and princesses, and when they 
give their names they think they have done all that is required of 
them. It is so cheap, you know, and still so satisfactory,—really quite 
an honor. 

Lady Patty, who has a delicious engagement for the very evening 
of the concert, grows thoughtful; the flow of conversation that her 
tongue usually supplies slackens, Supposing she can’t go, why can’t 
Helen? Caroline might chaperon her. And even if the worst comes 
to the worst, it won’t be half so bad to have a marquis dancing at- 
tendance on her. It will drive those Chesters wild. She grows quite 
cheerful presently, in spite of that precious engagement. She deter- 
mines to leave the concert an open question so far, and now addresses 
herself to Sir Rufus with a beaming smile. 

“Dear Sir Rufus! To see you so early!” she says, “Quite a 

easure! Your charming gifts we are accustomed to,—aren’t we, 
Helen ?—those lovely flowers that Helen values so highly, and always 
looks forward to,—but your actual presence——” 

“Tt is a treat, isn’t it?” says Tom Cholmondeley, in a perfectly 
clear voice. 

“Yes, yes, indeed.—Oh, must you go, Lord Vysely? I shall wish 
I hadn’t come down: I seem to be driving you away. A thousand 
thanks for those tickets: anything to help a good work !—What! you 
going too, Sir Rufus? You won’t stay to lunch, then? So sorry! 
Good-by. Remember me to your dear mother, and tell her if she 
would like a ticket for this concert of Lord Vyseley’s——” 

“TI should; like to go, mamma,” interrupts Helen, softly. Lord 
Vysely is well out of the room by this time, of course. 

“Well, darling, and so you can ; but there is my own ticket, and 

“Thanks, thanks awfully, my mother never goes out,” says Sir 
Rufus. He bids a hasty adieu to Lady Patty, squeezes Helen’s unre- 
sponsive hand, and is soon heard running down the stairs. 

“Dearest child, I knew his mother never went anywhere. It was 
just a little compliment, you know,—a delicate attention,” says Lady 
Patty, genially. 

“ But if he had accepted it, how would it be then? How could 
you have gone ?” 

“Tm afraid, darling, I shan’t be able to go anyway,” says Lady 
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Patty, looking, considering all things, very cleverly distressed. “I 
couldn’t bear to say so to Lord Vysely, he is so good, but I have a 
little trivial engagement,—quite a miserable matter, when compared 
with that delightful concert,—but you know one’s word once given 
should be respected.” 

“You gave your word to him,” says Helen, gravely, puzzled, 
whereon Cholmondeley, turning aside, gives way to silent but violent 
mirth that nearly knocks out the panes of glass before him. 

“A mere facon de parler,” says Lady Patty, smiling and patting 
her cheek. “ However, if you really want to go to this concert (oh, 
Tom, I wish J could go! but duty above all things!), I dare say I 
shall be able to manage it.” 

“T can take Helen,” says Tom. 

“Oh, that is nice of you, Tom!” says Lady Patty, with a rather 
strange little look, however. ‘“ What a comfort cousins and nephews 
are in this troublesome world! Well, you will stay to lunch, at all 
events, I suppose ?” 

“1m afraid I shan’t be able,” says Tom, rising. “I’ve promised 
a fellow I know to meet him at our club. He’s got into a mess of one 
sort or another, and I can’t possibly desert him.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry !” says Lady Patty, with such cheerfulness that 
Tom laughs again as he says good-by to Helen. 

“You'll remember I am to take you to that concert?” says he. 

“T’ll remember,” says Lady Patty, in her bright, pleasant way. 

‘Ah! then we shall be sure to get there,” says Tom, with such 
successful irony that neither Helen nor her mother sees it. 

“You are a blessing, Tom,” says his aunt, patting his arm. “ Do 
stay to luncheon. Your mother is coming: I expect her every 
moment.” 

“And my friend is expecting me. Quite a coincidence,” says Tom, 
lifting her hand, and dropping it with a delightful smile. “And yet 
see what a difference in both situations! My mother is naturally the 
happiest of mortals, having gained you as a sister ; my friend is miser- 
able, having lost all he has in the world.” 

“Qh, go to him!” cries Helen, quickly. 





CHAPTER VII. 


I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
* * * * * 


You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 


It is a little late for luncheon: by the time Mrs. Cholmondeley 
arrives, yet neither Lady Patty nor Helen seems aware of the fact. 
Lady Patty, indeed, had been employing the time since Tom’s departure 
in leading up to a conversation with her daughter that had puzzled Helen 
completely and her mother in part. One outcome of it was plain to 
them. Helen had declared her intention of not going to that ball in 
Kensington to-night. If mamma wished it very much, she would go; 
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but otherwise she would be glad to stay at home. Pressed for a reason 
as to why she didn’t want to go, she said she was tired. A perfectly 
absurd reason, that always meant something prodigious, decided Lady 
Patty. 
She won’t go to that ball to-night, and I’ve specially promised 
Sir Rufus she shall meet him there,” says Lady Patty, almost in tears, 
five minutes after her greeting with Mrs. Cholmondeley, and when all 
the preliminaries about one’s relatives and the weather have been gone 
through. “ Was there ever so tiresome a child ?” 

“ But surely you have authority,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

“Of course! But, then, to make her unhappy,—I couldn’t do 
that,” says Lady Patty, who is a curious combination. Worldly all 
through, she has still a rather kind if frivolous heart in her manufac- 
tured bosom. To tyrannize over any living thing, to torture it bodily, 
would cause herself torture. And yet to turn importunity into a fine 
art and actually compel a person to her will, through the sheer dropping 
of words, as the perpetual dropping of water will wear away a rock, is 
not beyond her. 

“ Ah, Caroline,” says she, “if I only had had a boy instead of a 
girl! Not that Helen isn’t perfect ; but then a perfect boy would have 
been so much better.” 

“ Always supposing that such an animal ever existed,” says Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, dryly. 

“ There must be a good boy somewhere,” says Lady Patty, plaintively. 
“ And, at all events, even a bad boy would have been better than such 
a terribly good girl as Helen.” 

“Would he?” Mrs. Cholmondeley seems to grow drier every 
moment. “My experience of boys is different from yours. And I 
have had one, and you haven’t. Tom isn’t a bad boy by any means,— 
indeed, he is a distinctly good one, as boys go,—but he is a trial, I can 
assure you,—always running after lesser stars, and caring for nobody 
in the least possible, when he knows he is bound to marry for money. 
Poor as his father left him” (with a little bitterness, this), “he is still 
the head of the family, and should remember it.” 

“ Helen wants to go to this horrid concert,” says Lady Patty, pres- 
ently, alluding to the entertainment for which Lord Vysely had brought 
the tickets. 

“Well, I hear it won’t be half bad, of its kind. Why not take 
her ?” 

“ Because I want to go to the Golightlys’. They have a little im- 
promptu supper for that evening, and they want ”” She pauses, and 
laughs with a faint embarrassment. 

“ A little wholesome correction?” queries Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
mildly. 

“Oh, now, Caroline, that is severe! And severity doesn’t suit you. 
Yes: well, they are—certainly they are—a little outrageous now and 
then; but such fun! Of course if it wasn’t for their small affair I’d 
sacrifice myself and consent to be bored to death for three hours to 
please darling Helen ; but, as it is, you””—with a sudden wild hope— 
“wouldn’t like to go, would you?” 
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“No!” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, with decision. “ But there is 
Tom. He is very good-natured: he might be able to take her. And 
cousins, you know: nobody could say anything.” 

“‘ N—o,” says Lady Patty, thoughtfully, doubtfully. 

“What are you thinking of now?” asks her sister-in-law, impa- 
tiently. 

“Of Tom,” calmly, but promptly. 

“Well? What of him?” 

“Tt seems curious that just at the last moment Helen should have 
decided on not going to this ball to-night; I couldn’t account for it,— 
I can’t now, quite; but it seems that Tom isn’t going either.” 

“Nonsense! you are creating impossible bugbears for your own 
undoing. Tom is quite safe,—quite. He couldn’t afford a regular 
love-affair, unless there was money in it. Do you think I would en- 
courage his friendliness with Helen if I thought there was danger for 
him in it?” 

“ And how about her? I could fancy a girl liking Tom, he is so 
queer. What if she were to fall in love with him ?” 

“ Nonsense again to that! Tom would not encourage her. He may 
be a flirt, but he is an honorable man, and distinctly gentlemanly. He 
would not make love to Helen,—at all events, if I said one word.” 

“T wish you would say the word,” says Lady Patty, who is 
practical enough au fond. 

“T don’t fancy there is any necessity.” 

“T don’t know about that, Caroline. You seem to think Tom 
might be persuaded to take her to this idiotic—I mean quixotic, but” 
(with noble impartiality) “ it is all the same—this concert, at all events, 
for those troublesome East End people (who are alive goodness knows 
why, for nobody wants them), but what will you say if I tell you that 
Tom actually proposed taking her there?. A young man like Tom is 
not so safe as you think him, if he is willing to devote himself to a 
charitable concert in a back slum in the height of the season. You see, 
I am cautious. I don’t even hint at the fact that his devotion may 
belong to Helen.” 

“ Helen is very pretty,” says Tom’s mother, “but Tom has seen a 
good many pretty girls. I wonder, now, who is singing at that con- 
cert?” Evidently Tom’s mother’s mind is running on those lesser 
stars of whom she spoke so feelingly. _, ; 

“Very distinguished people, I believe. Lord Vysely is an enthu- 
siast. You know him, don’t you? He comes from your part of the 
world.” 

“ He has a place in our county. Yes, I’ve met him.” 

“Well, he has organized this concert. Now, Helen wants to go to 
it, and Tom seems anxious to escort her; yet Tom doesn’t look to 
me like a person who would go in for aiding charitable institutions, at 
least with his presence.” 

“ But Helen isn’t a charitable institution,” says Mrs, Cholmondeley, 
smiling: in spite of everything she feels amused. It may be that it is 
from her and not from his father that Tom inherits the sense of humor 
that belongs to him. 
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“No, no,” says Lady Patty; “but—and yet he befriends her, 
and ” Lady Patty grows confused. ‘‘Oh, I know how you can 
twist and turn things, Caroline, but still the germ of the matter re- 
mains. Why is Tom going to immolate himself upon the altar of——” 

“Of what?” 

. “Vm quite afraid to say it.” This very dolefully. “TI only hope 
the immolation isn’t true,” says Lady Patty, having recourse to the 
inevitable lace pocket-handkerchief. 

“Don’t be a fool!” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, sharply. “ There is 
nothing serious between Tom and Helen. If he should suggest taking 
her about, what is there in that? The girl leads a rather secluded 
life even up here in town. You have your amusements; she,—well, 
I suppose she has some of her own, and if her leaning just at present 
is towards the redemption of the lower classes, give her a loose rein, 
and you will see how quickly she will come to grief over a fence or 
two. However,” with a shrug, “if you object to Tom, there are other 
people, no doubt, who will be glad to take her to this concert.” 

“ Lots of women,” says Lady Patty, contemptuously, “people who 
want to get in with me, but e 

“‘ My dear Patty ! you know the Greys, the Stanleys, the Royals, 
would all be delighted to chaperon her.” 

“Yes, I dare say.” She hesitates perceptibly, and then, glancing 
at her sister-in-law somewhat nervously, “Sir Rufus would take her,” 
says she. 

“Ts Sir Rufus a relation,—a cousin,—a connection, even?” asks 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, sedately. ‘‘No? Then how could he escort her 
anywhere without your presence? Dear Patty, be sensible! You are 
anxious for this marriage between Helen and Sir Rufus, and so indeed 
am I, but to so precipitate matters would be to make an egregious 
mistake ; and, besides, you tell me Helen is not altogether favorably 
disposed towards Sir Rufus.” 

“A mere girl’s fancy.” 

“Yes. Well, you have nobody on the fapis besides Sir Rufus ?” 

“No one at all special. If Lord Vysely had not been swallowed 
up by that Chester girl, I should think that Helen, with her philan- 
thropic tendencies, might have enslaved him; but Helen arrived too 
late. Sir Rufus is the best parti on our card at present.” 

“T don’t like him,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a slow, meditative 
sort of way. “Of course that goes for nothing,—my opinion, I mean ; 
I haven’t got to live with him, and my nature may be antagonistic to 
his, whereas Helen’s may be sympathetic. But, honestly, Patty, I can’t 
bear him!” She starts suddenly as her eye catches the door-way. 
Some one is standing there! Time reveals the fact that it is her niece. 

“Whom can’t you bear, auntie? cries she, laughing. “ What un- 
lucky wight has come under your displeasure? Sir Rufus, eh? 
Well, he isn’t nice, is he?” 

“ Baronets are always nice,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley,—“ especially 
the rich ones.” 

“And Sir Rufus is so good-hearted,” puts in Lady Patty, with a 
pious sigh. 
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“He is also very ugly,” says the girl, smiling. “One shouldn’t 
forget that, according to some, that is a great vice.” 

“ According to others, to be caustic is not necessarily to be virtuous,” 
says her aunt, with a little bend of her head. There is something, how- 
ever, in her eyes that breaks her reproof in two and makes Helen laugh. 

“Still, he is ugly,” says she. 

“Qh, no,” says Lady Patty,—“ not ugly, surely. There is a good 
deal of meaning in his face, don’t you think ?” 

(‘A good deal of meanness,” thinks Mrs. Cholmondeley.) 

“Well, at all events, he isn’t handsome,” says Helen, still smiling. 

“Baronets are always handsome,” says Mrs. Cholmondeley again, 
laughing in spite of herself. ‘“ You may not think so now, but time 
will teach it to you.” 

Helen laughs too, but shakes her head. 

“Time can’t take away a pug nose,” says she. 

“Oh, Helen, my dearest! how uncharitable! Poor, dear Sir 
Rufus! And so devoted as he is, too! When first you came out, 
even, he was a good friend to you,—saw to your having the best part- 
ners, and so on. So useful !” 

“I suppose she can dispense with his services in that line now,” 
says Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

“Entirely. She has generally more than she knows what to do 
with. Exactly like me when J first came out,” says Lady Patty, 
simpering. “Helen, I assure you, has been quite a success.” 

“She would be, of course,” says her aunt, examining the girl 
critically. ‘She is very pretty.” 

“ Am I pretty 2?” cries Helen, pleased a little. She rises and runs 
over to a long mirror that is let into one of the walls. Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley’s eyes follow her. Is she real,—an honest ingénue, that one may 
believe in,—or a very cleverly manufactured replica ? 

“Yes, she is admired,” says Lady Patty, as if just a little surprised. 
She is very unlike Lady Patty in appearance. “ Prim—my maid, you 
know; quite a superior person; very good style—says it gives her 
positive pleasure to dress Helen.” 

“ Ah! that is fame indeed !” says Mrs. Cholmondeley. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


This life—one was thinking to-day, 
In the midst of a medley of fancies— 
Is a game, and the board where we play 


Green Earth, with her poppies and pansies. 
A. LANa. 


“You can go, Prim. I shall attend to mamma.” 

It is late next morning,—quite a quarter to twelve,—and Helen, 
who is hovering daintily over a rather dilapidated Lady Patty, dis- 
misses the “ perfect treasure” with a smiling nod. 

“ Now tell me all the news,” says she, pushing her mother into a 
comfortable chair, and preparing to brush out Lady Patty’s still fair 
and luxuriant locks. 
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“Oh; it wasn’t much,” says Lady Patty, yawning; “ yet it might 
have been worse, too. A lot of people one knew, as well as a bigger 
lot one never heard of in their lives, and isn’t likely to again. That’s 
the worst of these artistic affairs.” . 

“The best, J should think. Variety is always charming. Did 
they admire your new frock ?” 

“Yes, immensely. Really, Helen, it was the biggest thing in the 
room. Everybody asked me who made it. It ought to be a regular 
advertisement for Madame Delagne! I think I will drive round there 
this afternoon on my way to the Gorings’ and tell her about it. She 
ought to let me off half the price on account of it. But she’s the 
meanest creature !”” 

“ After all, if she let everybody off, she wouldn’t be a millionaire,” 
says Helen. ‘“ Would you like to sit with your face to the glass whilst 
I am doing your hair ?” 

“Yes, I think I should,” says Lady Patty, modestly. “Who was 
there? Oh, the whole world. Tom, among others.” 

“Tom!” Helen lets her mother’s hair fall loosely round her 
shoulders and stares at her mother’s eyes in the glass. “ Why, he said 
he wasn’t going !” 

‘“‘H’m!” says Lady Patty to herself. “She doesn’t like that. I 
was right. She would have gone had he been going! This must be 
checked at once. Caroline, with all her vaunted common sense, isn’t 
half as clever as I am. I shall drive round and tell her. If Helen 
had known Tom was to be there she would have accompanied me. 
Just as well she didn’t. It’s an ill wind blows nobody good. With 
that child in the room I should scarcely have been such a success as I 
was, and certainly I could not have risked dancing so often with——” 

“Tom!” says Helen, again, as if amazed. She has resumed the 
soft and measured usage of the brush. “He told me he was going 
down to Norfolk by the late train.” 

“Unless I saw his ghost, it was Tom,” says Lady Patty, laughing. 
“ And looking uncommonly well, too,—for him !” 

“‘ What a disparagement!” says Helen. “Why, I think Tom quite 
good-looking !” 

“ T’ve no doubt you do,” says Lady Patty to herself again. 

“ He seemed in radiant spirits,” says she out loud. “I never saw 
him so animated. I dare say he couldn’t drag himself away at the 
last moment. I expect his present infatuation was there last night.” 

“Ts he in love too?” asks Helen, hastily. The “too,” however, 
escapes her mother. 

“ He is always in love more or less,” says she, judiciously. “He 
is a perfect butterfly,—‘ constant to one love never!’ as somebody says. 
However,”’—gayly,—“ Tom’s nobody. A mere detrimental. If he 
can’t manage to marry an heiress, he can’t possibly marry at al]. Let 
me tell you about the other people.” 

“Yes, do. You like your hair high for your bonnet, don’t you? 
—Well, Miss Acton looked lovely as usual, I suppose. What did she 


wear ?” 
“Rose; of all things! A rose-colored skirt, covered with crépe of 
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the same shade. Hideous, I thought; too pronounced, and very un- 
becoming to one so pale. After all, Helen, 1 don’t think she is so en- 
tirely up to the mark as they try to make one believe.” 

“Still, she is charming,” says Helen. “ When I see her, I like to 
sit quite quiet and look at her.” 

“Tt is all that is left one todo. Certainly you couldn’t listen to 
her, because she never opens her lips.” 

“She seems dull, certainly,” says Helen, reluctantly. “I am afraid 
most of the really lovely women are deficient in cleverness.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” says Lady Patty, with an appreciative 
lance at herself in the glass. “But Ethel Acton is a perfect fool. 
he came with the Chesters. By the bye, Helen,” starting round, now 

that her hair is finished, “talking of the Chesters reminds me of Lord 
Vysely : he was there too; and—good gracious! how very near I was 
to forgetting all about it!” 

Helen has laid down the brush, but now fidgets about a little at 
the dressing-table, before turning round. Her mother continuing 
silent, however, she says at last,— 

“Was he there?” Her tone is quite composed. 

“Yes. I fancied he was bound to be somewhere else. Unfor- 
tunately, as it appeared, he wasn’t. He bored me to death for a full 
half-hour last night. I suppose he meant to be agreeable ; but he is a 
Solemnite and no mistake. However, he was evidently bent on being 
civil to me: so I forgave him. You know his father and mine were 
old friends. He asked if you were with me, and seemed surprised, I 
thought, when I said no. He left me directly after that.” 

Helen says nothing. She is now at the wardrobe, getting out one 
of Lady Patty’s afternoon gowns, and seems absorbed in her task. 

“ By the bye, darling, he said something about calling here this 
afternoon to see me. And I said I should be delighted to receive him, 
quite forgetting I had promised to lunch at the Gorings’. I must go 
there, and also to Delagne’s to tell her about last night’s gown and to 
order a new one for Goodwood. So sorry, Helen sweetest, that the 
Deloraines haven’t asked you as well as me for the races. I think 
Lady Deloraine might have done so; but she is so jealous about those 
horrid red-haired girls of hers. Next year I shall be able to manage 
better ; though indeed,” with a coaxing laugh, “I don’t suppose you 
will want my chaperonage nezt year. Sir Rufus will be your ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend’ then.” 

“Don’t set your heart on that,” says Helen, very gently. 

“No, no, no,” more gayly still: “it is you who must set your heart 
there. His—poor fellow !—is there already. Well, but about Good- 
wood. I am so disappointed! It would have amused you, and done 
you good, and made you aw courant with a great many fashionable 
matters. I suppose the Deloraines are pretty full, or they would have 
had to ask you too. Of course they should ask me! A first-cousin, 
you know.” 

“Of course,” says Helen, vaguely. Mamma has said it ; it is there- 
fore all right; and where, indeed, could they get a brighter, a more | 
charming guest than mamma ? 
Voi. XLVIII.—27 
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“T thought,” says Lady Patty, doubtfully, “of writing to Katherine 
and saying how I should like to bring you with me, and that I shouldn’t 
in the least mind your sharing my room, and Pe 

“Qh, no! You mustn’t do that! It would be horrible. It would 
be unkind to the poor Deloraines,” cries Helen. “I dare say they 
have already asked more than they quite know what to do with. 
Don’t trouble yourself about me, mamma; I shall manage to get on 
beautifully, even”—with a little fond caress—“ without you.” 

“Well, I shall be missing you all the time,” says Lady Patty, 
returning the caress with effusion. “ Was there ever so dear a girl? 
Another might have grumbled at being left behind in her first season ; 
but Helen is perfect !—just the sort of daughter I would have,” thinks 
Lady Patty, with complacent tenderness. ‘ And what will you do for 
the three days I shall be away? I have accepted for three days.” 

“T should like to go to the Zoo one day,” says Helen. 

“ Where?” 

“To the Zoological Gardens. I suppose,” hesitating, “you will 
think it silly, but I do so like to see the animals. May I go? Can 
Prim take me?” 

“Of course, darling. But what a funny fancy! And for the 
other days? I suppose,” laughing, “you won’t want to see the lions 
feed more than once a week ?” 

“T shall go to some picture-galleries the second day, and—wait for 
you the third.” 

“What a comfortable girl you are!” cries Lady Patty. “ And 
what a dear one! I shall give you something lovely for this, Helen ; 
I shall indeed. You must think of what you want while I am away, 
and I’ll buy it for you the moment I get back.” 

“ T’ll keep thinking hard,” says Helen, laughing, “ from this instant 
until your return.” 

“ And with regard to Lord Vysely, dearest, you will see him and 
make him my apologies ?” 

“ T’ll make the apologies perfect.” 

“Tam sorry to have to let you in for so dull a twenty minutes, 
darling.” 

“JT don’t think he is as dull as you think him, mamma,” says 
Helen, growing suddenly thoughtful. 

“No? That is because you know so few people as yet. I think, 
however, a ¢éte-d-téte with him will open your eyes. It is too bad to 
inflict it upon you; but, you see, I can’t help it.” She spreads her 
pretty hands abroad. “ However, you can give him his congé after a 
little while. Give it as soon as you can, Helen.” This very meaningly, 
and as if anxious to enforce it on the girl’s memory. ‘Say you have 
an engagement ; or get one of the servants to deliver you a message ; 
or P 








“Ob, I dare say I shall be able to endure him for the length of an 
ordinary visit,” cries Helen, laughing. “When he finds you are not 
here, he will make it short.” 

“A proser never knows when to go away,—especially a proser of 
the Philanthropic family.” 
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“T like him,” says Helen, calmly. 

“ You think him so because you think him so. I defy you to give 
a reason for your liking, beyond the fact that you are charity itself. 
If ever I take you to a fancy ball, Helen, it shall be as a vowed Sister. 
Here, we have wasted too much time already over Vysely. He isn’t 
worth it. I wish Miss Chester joy of him, for my part.” 

“Then that report is quite true?” 

“Quite. I heard it discussed ad nauseam last night. It is an 
infatuation on his part. For her, I have no doubt she knows what 
she is doing. He doesn’t. It is a sort of mutual admiration society 
with those two. She goes in for the petting of the poor (who hate to 
be petted, by the way), and so does he. It isa Band of Union ona 
small scale. Such a pity! A great many desirable girls would have 


married him.” 
“Tt is noble of him, however, to have chosen worth instead of 


beauty.” 

“Certainly there is no beauty in it,” says Lady Patty, laughing. 
“What a girl! She has nose and mouth enough for two.” 

“She is one of the ugliest people I ever saw,” says Helen, so sud- 
denly, with such utter conviction, that it takes Lady Patty by storm. 

The latter falls back in her lounging-chair and clasps her hands. 

“Ha! ha! that’s refreshing!” cries she. “It does me good. After 
all, you are not as hopelessly amiable as I feared you. Too much of a 
saint makes other people too much of a sinner: it is therefore aggra- 
vating. Well, good-by for a while, prettiest of children,” kissing 
Helen fondly. ‘Take care of yourself till my return, and be sure 
you get rid of that good Vysely as soon as ever you can.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Thine eyes are like the sea, my dear, 
The wandering waters, green and gray ; 
Thine eyes are wonderful, and clear, 
And deep, and deadly, even as they. 
A. Lana. 


Lapy Party has hardly taken her departure, tripping down the 
steps into her brougham with all the youthful lightness of a girl, before 
Lord Vysely arrives at her pretty house in Park Lane. The servants 
have been told to admit him, and presently he finds himself entering 
the small, exquisitely-arranged drawing-room. 

Helen rises to receive him. ‘Mamma is so sorry she had to go 
out to luncheon. It was a previous appointment. She desired me to 
tell you how disappointed she was not to be able to be at home to receive 
you when you called.” 

Vysely can hardly keep back a smile. How perfectly the lesson 
has been learned, but how imperfectly delivered! Was there ever a 
creature so young, so sweet, so genuine for her years? 

“T shall not see Lady Patty, then,” says he. 

“No, I am sorry to say.” 
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He does not look at all sorry,—a fact that strikes Helen’s faithful 
heart at once, and raises within her faint feelings of animosity against 
him. 

“ Mamma is lunching with the Gorings,” she says. 

“T expect this is always an unlucky hour in which to hope to find 
her,” says Vysely. 

“Then, if so, why did you come?” is the answer that rises to Helen’s 
lips, the habit of saying exactly what she means being still strong within 
her. She has had too little of society as yet to kill the nature within 
her. A touch of training, however, keeps her silent; but her face 
is so eloquent that Vysely reads his error there, and makes haste to 
correct it. 

“ Lady Patty is so popular,” says he, “that I expect she is in strong 
request not only in the night during the season, but in the noon and 
morning too.” 

This is very happy. Helen smiles so gladly, so gratefully, that he 
actually forgives himself the lie he has uttered. 

“Yes, mamma is a great favorite,” says she. 

If Vysely has his own opinions about that, he is at least at liberty to 
keep them to himself. And in truth his opinion about Lady Patty 
would have been distinctly erroneous. He may not care for her,—may 
think her frivolous,—but, as a rule, she is very popular among her 
women friends, being not only lively in disposition, but—rarest of all 
things among women—very seldom jealous of her own sex. 

“T thought I should have seen you last night,” says Vysely, pres- 
ently. 

x At that ball in Kensington ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T thought you had found it impossible to go there,” says she, with 
a naiveté impossible to misconstrue. ‘You told me yesterday that you 
would not be able to manage it.” 

“T thought so then,” says he, slowly. He is looking at her. 
“ Afterwards it occurred to me that I would go. I fancied I should 
be happy there; but”—with an earnest glance at her—“I was wrong. 
I was only miserable.” 

“Oh, I am sorry you went, then,” says Helen, gently, but eagerly. 
It is her turn to look at him. “Why weren’t you happy ?” asks she. 

“There was nobody there I cared to see.” 

‘Miss Chester was there,” says Helen, very softly. 

“Yes, yes: she was a relief, certainly. She is one in a thousand,” 
says Vysely. “One can converse with her; one can only talk to the 
others. But still r 

His pause is eloquent, but the girl, filled with her belief in his en- 
gagement to Miss Chester, sees nothing in it. She looks back at him 
sweetly, calmly; and, meeting that undisturbed glance, a sense of 
disappointment fills Lord Vysely’s breast. 

as she no feeling? Is she at heart what she looks outwardly, a 
pale lovely statue, a thing of marble? Was there ever so still a girl? 
Oh to move her ! 

“ Are you going to Goodwood ?” asks Helen whilst he thinks. 
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“ Are you?” asks he, recklessly. To waken her is now becoming 
the one strong desire within him. 

“No,” says she, shaking her head. “ Lady Deloraine has asked 
mamma to go to her for the week, but she has not asked me. You 
see, it is my first season, and I suppose her house is full.” 

“Nonsense! Your mother’s room would surely have done for 
” 

‘So mamma thought ; but I would not hear of her hinting that to 
Lady Deloraine. Perhaps”’—with a thoughtful glance—“she has a 
great many girls asked already.” 

“There are girls, and girls——” He breaks off abruptly. Flat- 
tery such as this seems a desecration where she is concerned. “ And 
so you are not asked? What savages there are in the world !” 

A little irrepressible laugh breaks from Helen. 

“Oh! the poor Deloraines! I don’t think they are savages!” 
says she. She seems amused. Then suddenly her mood changes, and 
yo gayety that is always very subdued in her gives way to the old 
calm. 

ne You are going, of course?” says she,—a little wistfully, it seems 
to him. 

“T suppose so. I’ve promised the Duchess of Metrose to go to her, 
if possible.” An astute listener would have been sure that the last 
words were not in use when that invitation from the duchess was under 
course of answering. 

“Mamma says everything is possible to a man,” says Helen, even a 
little more wistfully. 

“Your mother must have been baptized at the fount of wisdom,” 
says Vysely, annoyed with Lady Patty he scarcely knows why. “ Well, 
and for yourself: what are you going to do with your time when left 
alone in this howling London desert ?” 

“T shall amuse myself,” smiling and nodding. ‘ Mamma goes to 
the Deloraines’ early on Tuesday, or Wednesday,—I forget the day ; 
but, at all events, the day following, Prim—that’s mamma’s maid; she 
isn’t going to take her with her this time,—Prim and I are going to— 
now” —shyly—“ don’t laugh,—we are going to the Zoological Gardens.” 

She gazes at him almost defiantly. 

“Why should I laugh ?” asks he. 

“ Because they all do. Tom would, I know. And mamma,—she 
thought it so odd of me to want to go there.” 

“Well, I don’t,” says Vysely ; “and I’m not laughing, either: so 
you need not look as if you wanted to annihilate me.” 

“T like the Zoo,” says the girl, timidly. 

“SodoI. There are few places so interesting. You are not the 
only person who likes to go there.” 

” i know that—of course!” more shyly still. ‘“I know all the— 
Oh!” glaneing at him with sudden compunction, 
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lower orders 


“‘T should not have said that—called them that—to you.” 

“Called them ?” 

“‘The—the poor people!” Then, growing more and more confused, 
“ T don’t know what to call them,” cries she, desperately. “I have heard 
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that you regard them as your equals, but,” regretfully, “though I’ve 
tried, I can’t do that.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘‘ Because—they are so dirty,” whispers Helen, as if ashamed of 
herself. 

“Well, they are; they are, certainly,” says Lord Vysely, with a 
deep sigh ; “but, you know, we should only consider that so far a de- 
terrent of our sympathies as to bend our whole strength to the changing 
of it. By degrees we shall make them clean, and then, therefore, happy, 
and after that virtuous.” 

“You must not say ‘ we’ to me,” says Helen. 

“Do you mean you wouldn’t help us?” 

“Oh, no; that I am not worthy. And, besides,” in a low tone, 
“you don’t want me.” 

“Why should you think that ?” 

“ Because you have so many others,—Miss Chester, and—others.” 

If he had ever given a single thought in the matter of love to Miss 
Chester, he might now have read the innocent meaning of her words ; 
but he had not. 

“We want so many,” says he,—“ the whole civilized world! As 
for me, I am but a mere help, a subordinate: you must not think of 
me as a leader.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” says the girl. 

“ Well, never mind, then: we won’t discuss it: only you must try 
to learn you are wrong. I am too young to take on me all that respon- 
sibility ; and you,” he pauses and regards her suddenly with a certain 
compunction,—“ you are too young to be burdened with the woes of 
humanity. Come, tell me instead about your arrangements for a day 
at the Zoo. We are in sympathy there, at all events. I think ita 
charming place, and you—you like it?” 

“T love it,” says the girl, frankly, her fear of ridicule appeased. “ I 
like to hear the lions roar, and watch the tigers’ wicked eyes. It helps 
me to understand all the tales of travel and adventure that I read. But 
I am always uneasy about that little bit of meat they get. The lion 
looks so big and the meat so small! Is it enough, do you think ?” 

“ Evidently, or the lion would not be alive. I expect their keepers 
understand the wants of the animals. If they were to be over-generous 
with regard to their meals, the lions and tigers might wax fat and kick, 
and where should we all be then ?” 

“T wonder you like the Zoo,” says Helen, regarding him atten- 
tively with her large, thoughtful eyes. “I dare say when you go there 
you say to yourself, why should all this food be given to mere brute 
beasts, when the children of the East End are starving ?” 

“T confess the thought has occurred to me; though how you knew 
it puzzles me.” He is returning her earnest gaze, with a strange, warm, 
sweet look in his own eyes. “ But no; I have considered it, and those 
Gardens are good for the poor. Their minds must be fed as well as 
their bodies, and it is a great amusement to them, as well as to us, to 
wander from cage to cage and watch the strange inhabitants of them.” 

“Yes; I hope they enjoy it all as much as I do.” 
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“ Well,” says he, rising, and holding out his hand, “and so the day 
after Lady Patty goes to Goodwood you go to the Zoo?” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“T am glad you have that amusement before you.” 

“Thank you. Iam glad you are going to be amused also. I hope,” 
smiling at him, “ you will enjoy the races very much.” 

“The races ?—yes, I dare say,” returns he, uncertainly, and, with a 
last pressure of her small, childish hand, he takes his departure. 

On the hall-door step he encounters Sir Rufus Greyly! The door 
is still open, and it is therefore impossible to the footman to say Miss 
Gifford is not at home in the very face of Vysely’s going. The latter 
gives Sir Rufus a curt word, and goes on his way, a wild tumult of 
anger and disgust in his breast. What has that fellow wanted there? 
Will they force her to marry him, after all? He has heard the foot- 
man admit him. It is outrageous of her mother to leave her so much 
alone, to leave her to the love-making of a man like Greyly. Should 
he go back? He half turns round in the street, and then hesitates. 
Has he a right to interfere? Would she herself thank him? Has she 
shown him even the smallest mark of favor up to this? And what 
would she think now of his going back? She might even deem it an 
impertinence. 

Turning away impatiently, he calls a passing hansom, and, jumping 
into it, is driven to his club. 





CHAPTER X. 


Get thee to dungeon underground, 
And sit beside thy man Mahound. 
I wot I would ye twain were bound 
For evermore therein. 
A. Lana. 


Sir Rurus, having been informed by the reluctant footman (who 
had had a hint from his mistress to admit him, but who knew Miss 
Gifford would not care to receive him,—servants know everything) that 
she was at home, follows the man up the stairs and into the room Lord 
Vysely had but just quitted. 

Helen, who had been standing by a jardiniére rather idly examining 
the fresh flowers in it, turns with a start on hearing him announced. 

It is indeed a surprise, and a most unpleasant one. Why had George 
admitted him? She had not, of course, told him she would not be at 
home; there seemed no necessity for that, people so seldom called 
except on mamma’s day ; but George should have known. 

She moves a step or two to greet her visitor, who advances eagerly 
towards her, hat in hand and what he erroneously believes to be an 
attractive smile upon his countenance. It only serves to render him 
doubly hideous in the eyes of the girl he thinks he adores, 

“Such a delight to find you accessible,” murmurs he; “ greatly 
feared you would not receive at this hour, and not being Lady Patty’s 
day, too. I came—er—to leave these—my matutinal offering—at 
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your—er—shrine, but scarcely hoped to be able to present them in 
person.” 

He has arrived armed with a gigantic bouquet, which he now pre- 
sents to Helen with a smirk that would have made a less gentle, self- 
contained creature long to box his ears, 

“ But, finding Vysely just leaving, I—er”—another smirk—* took 
courage, and asked if I might see Lady Patty or you. I was made 
happy by your servant. He said I could see you /” 

“Thank you,” says Helen, in a little troubled tone, taking the 
flowers. ‘ Mamma is fond of flowers. She will be glad of these.” 

“Oh, but they are not for mamma,” says Sir Rufus, his high voice 
higher thanever. ‘They are for you. I hope you will be glad to have 
them.’ 

“You see, it is a case of embarras des richesses,” says Helen, with 
the faintest smile in the world. She makes a vague gesture of her hand 
to the room, where flowers innumerable are standing, or drooping, or 
growing, in every vase and bowl. 

“Still, young ladies, I hear, are never tired of new things; and, 
besides,” squeezing a glass into his right eye, “if I am not mistaken, 
those vases contain the flowers I sent you yesterday.” 

“Very likely. I really don’t know. One of the servants attends 
to them,” says Helen, coloring slightly. She draws her slight young 
figure up to its fullest height, and not only figuratively but really succeeds 
in looking down on him. His questionable taste in alluding to a gift 
already given has roused her to a stronger sense of dislike towards him 
than she has already known. Perhaps, too, it was a little fatal to his 
cause his coming to see her directly after her late interview with Vysely. 

“Ha!” says Sir Rufus, vaguely. He is wise enough to know he 
has struck a wrong chord somewhere, though not gentleman enough, in 
spite of his lineage, to know where. He shifts the conversation quickly. 

“‘T suppose you have no thoughts now but for Goodwood ?” says he. 

“T am not going,” returns she, indifferently, absently. She is, in- 
deed, thinking only of how to get rid of him; and yet mamma will 
be angry if she offends him in any way. Mamma seems quite fond 
of him. Howcan she? And why isn’t she here to receivehim? And, 
oh, why did Lord Vysely go away so soon? He might have stayed 
another five minutes, and then he would have known by her—she could 
have let him know in some way—that he must stay until Sir Rufus is 
ready to go too. Or Tom,even! Where is Tom? She wouldn’t 
have minded asking Tom to stay. 

“Not going!” says Sir Rufus. “By Jove! You have refused, 
then ?” 

“No; I have not been invited.” 

“ But Lady Patty ?” 

‘‘ Mamma has been asked, and is going. I am not,” says Helen, 
as if repeating a lesson to a dull pupil. 

“By Jove!” says Sir Rufus again. This is one of his brilliant 
remarks,—a sort of bomb-shell he sends off on all occasions, whether 

joyful or otherwise. “ And so your mother is going, and you are not! 
euced odd, J call it.” 
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“There is nothing odd about it,” says Helen, coldly. 
“ And you’ll be left here alone, in a wilderness, by Jove! with not 
a decent soul to speak to! I’ve a good mind not to go myself.” 

“Why?” asks Helen, hardly understanding herself the exquisite 
sarcasm of the question. 

“Well,” with a high laugh,—one of his many defects,—“ I’d be 
here to speak to, wouldn’t I?” It is evident that he is rash enough to 
regard himself as a “decent soul.” “Fact is,” says he, “I don’t care 
to go where you aren’t !” 

He leans towards her, a languishing gleam in his pale eyes. 

“T hope—I don’t think—I wish you to understand—I mean,” 
stammers Helen, nervously, childishly, yet withal with a distinct 
hauteur, “that it cannot matter to you at all whether I go there or 
stay here.” 

Her little troubled manner, her air of anxiety, are apparent to 
Greyly, but he unfortunately, being a stupid fellow, reads them 
wrongly and to his own advantage. She is unnerved, of course, poor 
little girl, at finding herself alone with him, with the stupendous honor 
of a proposal from him hovering on the brink of utterance. He had 
had doubts of her before, of her willingness to accept him as a suitor, 
but now fresh hope arises in his mind. She has been only coy, shy, 
up to this, but aw fond she has seen the advantage to be gained by an 
alliance with him, one of the richest baronets in England, and by no 
means the worst-looking, by Jove; and she—without a penny! Well, 
he’d see to that, however ; later on Lady Patty must be worth some- 
thing. 
Lady Patty is deep, according to Sir Rufus. She had led him to 
believe the girl averse to his addresses merely of course to egg him on 
and add to the girl’s value. Well, she should see, He—Sir Rufus— 
wasn’t born yesterday. It is plain as a pikestaff that fair Helen when 
left to herself had some sort of feeling for him. Dare say the old bird 
has been tutoring her as to the advisability of keeping herself in check 
until he is brought safely to book. 

He grows abominably vulgar. His thoughts lead him into paths 
untrodden by nature’s gentlemen. Helen, who has taken up a piece 
of fancy-work, has begun to wonder at his silence, when suddenly she 
feels the satin beneath her fingers plucked away, and Sir Rufus’s mean 
little fat face quite close to her own. 

“ Not matter!” whispers he, in a tone meant to impress her, and 
fulfilling nobly its mission. ‘Do you think I should be able to—er 
—feel anyway jolly anywhere if you weren’t near me? I—er—you 
must know, Miss Gifford—Helen—I may call you Helen?” with a 
smirk that is a distinct advance on the horror of the other two. 

. “No,” says Helen, but so low, so faintly, that he doesn’t even hear 
er. 

“T love you, Helen,” goes on Sir Rufus, growing now downright 
theatrical in his demeanor, and attempting to seize the girl’s hand. 
“Tt is the one hope of my life to claim you as my wife. I know you 
are penniless, that your father made no provision for you, but with 
me,” grandly, “that counts as nothing. I am willing to take you as 
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you stand. Yes, by Jove! as you stand. If your mother, Lady 
Patty, makes any difficulties about the trousseau, tell her to waive 
everything; I’m ready to take you as you stand. And, besides all 
that, mind you, I a 

Helen has risen! The poor child’s cheeks are white as death; her 
breath is coming and going in a miserable, suffocated sort of way. 

“You must go,” says she, hoarsely, “at once! Go! Do you 
hear? Go! Mamma will come in soon; and if she knew of this, 

” 

“She’d be delighted,” says Sir Rufus, gayly. “I’ve reason to 
know it. So she has taken you in too, has she? Don’t mind Lady 
Patty ; she knows her way about. And don’t be made miserable by 
her. She wants you to marry me, and she wants me to marry you,” 
with another high chuckle meant to convey his knowledge of Lady 
Patty’s cleverness. “ Whatever she may pretend to you and me, that’s 
her little game. See here, Helen; let us enter into a compact to cheat 
her as she has cheated us ; to pretend not to care for each other, don’t 
you know? By Jove! that would bring the old lady round in no 
time, and 

“Let my hands go!” says Helen, in a faint voice. “You don’t 
know, you don’t understand of 

“Oh, yes, I do. You've been overridden by Madam! but that’s at 
anend now. ‘Trust yourself to me, Helen. J’ll be able to manage 
her. I know her, and can bring her to book in no time. Tell you 
what, Helen, you and I are just suited to each other! Put down that 


stupid work ! look here,—I love you, Helen,—love——” 

He is drawing the girl towards him, in spite of her shrinking, her 
pale face, her parted lips. 

‘“‘Let me go! Don’t touch me!” gasps she. “Oh! I—I 2 

“ Nonsense !” says Sir Rufus, jocosely. “One kiss, you know ; just 
one! it won’t take a moment, and a man may get so much in advance 


from his promised wife. Come now, Helen sh 


“Oh!” says the girl again. She has laid her hands upon his 
chest ; a fire of angry despair lies in her young, pretty eyes. Is there 
no hope? Will no one ever come ? 

At this moment a sound of footsteps outside reaches her ears, the 
door is thrown open, and Tom Cholmondeley appears on the threshold. 
Sir Rufus releases her, but not sufficiently soon. Cholmondeley has 
seen that he has been holding her. 

“Tom!” cries Helen, in a little wild sort of way, holding out her 
hands to him. 

Cholmondeley comes hurriedly up the room, his face as pale as 
death. He catches the girl’s hands, presses them closely, warmly, in 
an admonitory fashion. A scandal rising out of this and taken notice 
of would inevitably ruin the girl’s future. 

“T came in for a moment,” says he, still holding his cousin’s hand 
and still directing her in the way she should go by his calm eye, “ to 
ask if—your mother could see me to-morrow at twelve.” 

It is the first lie that has occurred to him. 

“Yes, yes,” says Helen, still breathing heavily, and indeed answer- 
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ing at random. Lady Patty to receive anybody at twelve !—unless, 
indeed, that hour meant midnight ! 

“Well,” says Tom, “that settles it. Dll be here early.” Then 
he turns to Greyly. If his manner is calm his eyes are not, and even 
so grossly dull a man as Sir Rufus cannot fail to read the passion in 
them. Now, too, given a moment to himself, it has occurred to Sir 
Rufus that perhaps, after all, Helen is not in love with him. Strange 
to say, this thought only adds fuel to the fire that warms his heart 
towards her. 

“T presume,” says Tom Cholmondeley, “that your visit here is at 
an end.” 

“Yes,” says Sir Rufus, sullenly. 

“Then you will come with me.” There is something almost 
insolently dictatorial in Tom’s speech, that yet the other dares not 
resent. “I’m going to Bond Street. That will suit you?” Histone 
now is openly authoritative. 

“T shall be glad to go part of the way with you,” says Sir Rufus, 
subdued, but indignant,—a mere commoner to so address him and order 
him about,—“ but I have an appointment quite at the other side of the 
Park, tha F 

“Glad to hear it,” says Tom, curtly, without the smallest regard to 
courtesy. ‘Good-by, Helen. You will tell your mother?” 

“Yes, I’ll tell her,” says the girl, who is still as white as a sheet 
and trembling. 

“Good-by,” says Sir Rufus, giving her his hand. His eyes have 
sunk before hers. Perhaps, after all, he has misjudged Lady Patty, 
and the girl may be averse to marrying him. 

He sets his teeth hard as he follows Cholmondeley from the room. 
If Helen does not care for him, and if she can be brought to marry 
him through the influence of her family, why 

Somehow she seems all the more desirable to him now. A thing 
out of reach is the thing desired. And Cholmondeley, beastly dis- 
agreeable fellow as he is,—still, if he knew that so good a match as 
Sir Rufus lay in his cousin’s way would he not help to the perfecting 
of it? A determination to speak to Cholmondeley, to lay the whole 
case before him, becomes a decision with him. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Gold pays the worth of all things here, 
But not of love: that gem’s too dear 
For richest rogues to win it. 


“So you have had visitors, I hear?” cries Lady Patty, gayly. It 
is growing towards evening now, and she has just returned from her 
drive. She has heard from the footman that Helen is in the small 
drawing-room, and that Sir Rufus as well as Lord Vysely had been 
admitted. “Not one,—but two! Naughty girl! George told me 
Sir Rufus had called, as well as Lord Vysely.” 

“Yes,” says Helen, slowly. She has been crying a good deal during 
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the afternoon, and now is looking very pale and tired; but the blinds 
are all down in the little room, and there is not sufficient light for 
Lady Patty to see the traces of emotion upon her face. 

“T hope Vysely didn’t bore you to death,” says Lady Patty. 
“Did you give him all sorts of regretful messages from me? I hope 
you made my peace with him: though he 7s so dull, one doesn’t want 
to fall out with him. His set is a very desirable one in many 
ways.” 

“T explained to him that you had to go out,” says Helen. Her 
mother has flung off her outer covering and her smart little Parisian 
bonnet, and Helen is laying them aside on one of the lounges. Lady 
Patty has nestled herself into a cosey chair, and is evidently preparing 
for a long chat. 

“You have had your tea, Helen darling, of course?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“What! you waited for me? What a dear thing you are! But 
I’ve had tea everywhere, it seems to me. Order some for yourself, 
dearest, but I think I’!] have a small bottle of champagne,—just a tiny 
glass. I know nothing so fatiguing as going about saying ridiculous 
things to ridiculous people, and pretending you feel an interest in them, 
when you don’t.” 

“ But must one pretend ?” asks Helen, earnestly. 

“ Ah! it shows how young you are, how fresh and happy, to be 
able to ask that question in good faith. Pretend! Life is one vast 
unceasing pretence ; and perhaps, after all,’ says Lady Patty, naively, 
“that is why it is so agreeable. One grumbles at having to put on a 
pretty face to one’s neighbor, when an ugly one would be the truer and 
do just as well, but there is certainly a fascination in thus deceiving 


that is hardly to be surpassed.” 
“You must not expect me to pity you, at that rate,” says Helen, 


with a faint smile. 

“No. And would I have you waste your time, do you think, 
pitying your poor old mother? Babies like you should do nothing 
but laugh!’ She laughs prettily, and holds out her hand to the girl, 
who takes it and lets herself be drawn nearer. 

‘Sometimes babies cry,” says she, with a queer little intonation 
that might suggest to a sympathetic person that tears are not far off. 
Lady Patty is so far fortunate that she is not sympathetic. Thus she 
is saved a great deal of unnecessary worry on her journey through this 
sorrowful world. 

“ And so your dear Sir Rufus was here?” says she, pressing the girl 
down beside her and encircling her fondly with her arm. “I suppose 
he couldn’t keep away.” 

‘“‘ That seems a pity,” says Helen, slowly. 

“Ts that the prettiest speech you can make him, after all his devo- 
tion? What a shocking little coquette you are, Helen! And when 
you have so encouraged him, too!” 

“ Encouraged him!” Helen has flung aside the encircling arm, 
and is now standing back a little from the lounge. There is some- 
thing in her beautiful eyes before which Lady Patty quails. 
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“ Well, I mean you have been civil,” says she, retreating before her 
youthful foe. 

“Tf I have been, I regret it,” says the girl, with such sudden fire 
that Lady Patty grows frightened. She was not like this yesterday. 
What has that moneyed fool been doing, to rouse this anger in the 
child’s mind? After all, she had made a mistake when she determined 
on leaving Helen to receive him alone. He is not safe! so vulgar, 
and purse-proud, and But such an income! And Helen has up 
to this been so obstinate about not coming into the drawing-room on 
the off-days when this desirable suitor puts in an appearance that it 
had seemed quite a clever stratagem to go away and leave her, planté 
la, as it were, with nothing left her but to be civil to him. He had 
told her last night that he intended calling at such and such an hour, 
and she had determined then and there to be out. Her only fear that 
her little intrigue might fall through was the knowledge that she had 
told Lord Vysely an hour before that she would be at home to him if 
he should chance to call, about—something or other philanthropically 
absurd ; she really could not be bothered to remember about it now / 

The chief thing is, what has Sir Rufus done ? 

“ Helen, darling, I hope you were kind and nice to Sir Rufus,” she 
says, rather tremulously, Helen’s defiant attitude and troubled voice 
disturbing her beyond concealment. ‘“ You were not—not—rude ?” 

“Tam never rude,” says Helen, throwing back her young head 
with a haughty gesture. “It was he who was rude.” 

“Sir Rufus!” 

“Yes. Oh, it was more than rudeness!” cries the girl, standing 
before her mother in her long white frock, and, as if shamed, hiding 
her eyes in a childish fashion with both hands. 

“Rude!” echoes Lady Patty, faintly. Is her beautiful structure 
to be flung to the ground unfinished just as completion seems imminent ? 
“ How could Sir Rufus be rude?” says she, vaguely. “You know 
who he is,—one of the oldest families in England, and “i 

“T don’t care!” says Helen, passionately. “He is not a gentle- 
man !” 

“Good heavens! what has happened ?” cries Lady Patty, rising 
too, both to the occasion and her feet. ‘“ What has that poor man 
done?” 

“Mamma,” says the girl, choking a little, and turning deadly 
white, “I am afraid to tell you! I don’t want you to—to insult him 
when he calls next, because then he—he might tell people (you know 
I said he was not a gentleman), and that would be horrible.” 

“Still, tell me, Helen,” says Lady Patty, who has lost her own 
color, so far as the rouge will permit her. She is trembling in every 
limb. She knows Sir Rufus: she has heard many things. “Speak, 
Helen,” says she, in a muffled tone. 

“Oh, I have upset you,—made you quite ill,” cries Helen, with 
deepest compunction. “ But it made me ill too. He—he—oh, mamma! 
he tried to kiss me!” 

Lady Patty falls back upon the lounge. To Helen she seems 
overcome with horror. 
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“ Don’t be so miserable, mamma darling !”’ cries she, bending over 
her, and too unnerved to notice that the expression in Lady Patty’s 
face is one of relief. “It was all right! I knew you would be un- 
happy when you learned that he—had so far forgotten himself, but 
Tom came in just then, and—that was all !” 

Lady Patty has sat up by this time, and is looking at Helen. 
There is no unhappiness at all in her gaze, only one of limitless 
surprise. 

“Good gracious | what a fright you gave me!” says she, “and all 
for nothing. 

“ For nothing !” 

“Certainly for nothing.” 

“ Was it nothing that he should try to—to——” 

“Kiss you? Nothing at all!’ decides Lady Patty, airily. “Why, 
dearest Helen, what is there in that? When a man loves a girl as 
much as that poor dear Sir Rufus loves you, a great many things 
should be forgiven him. Of course he wanted to kiss you! Could 
anything be more natural? Men in love always want to kiss their in- 
namoratas. I don’t think they would be in love at all if they didn’t.” 

“Then I think they shouldn’t be in love ever,” says Helen, vehe- 
mently, “if they are all going to behave like Sir Rufus !” 

“You see, Helen, you have been a little unlucky in one way,— 
though some might count it lucky. The fact is, that many girls come 
out and go through season after season without being admired at all, 
or having a single lover. Your very first season has brought almost 
the best match in England to your feet. And, love being strange to 
you, you fail to understand it. Sir Rufus must wait awhile, I see, 
before you can learn to appreciate the worth of honest affection. He 
would have been wiser had he held back for a year or so: as it is, he 
is so dreadfully in love with you that he can’t conceal it.” 

“ Dreadfully, indeed ” says Helgi, sotto voce. She shudders. 

“You won’t visit this one sin on him, dearest?” says Lady Patty, 
nervously, after a minute’s long pause. “Surely you, of all people, 
should be the most lenient towards him. He sinned because of you.” 

“That doesn’t seem to soften me,” says Helen, miserably. 

“ But it should. Love begets love. You ought, when you think 
of how he worships you, to feel some sort of return towards him.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” says the girl. 

“ Why can’t you like him?” cries Lady Patty, vehemently. “He 
is young (some girls have to marry men old enough to be their grand- 
fathers,—and are very glad of the chance, too), of good family, rich,— 
richer than most,—and, considering everything, not exactly ugly.” 

“ Not exactly handsome, either.” 

“ Well, good-looking, at all events.” 

“Ah! there, mamma, surely you are wrong. I think him very 
ill-looking. But, after all, that has nothing to do with it. I don’t like 
him. It all rests on that.” 

“Oh, Helen, consider!” says Lady Patty. “If you throw away 
this chance, what is to become of you? You know the style in which 

we live precludes the idea of saving money, and after my death all goes 
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to a distant cousin,—abroad somewhere,—who is married, I believe, and 
has a large family, and so can’t be of use in any way. Otherwise I 
should have tried to arrange a marriage between him and ” 

“ Don’t!” says the girl, sharply. She has set her teeth like one in 

ain. 
ak Of course you think perhaps that I should have retrenched, saved, 
put aside something from the income your father left me; but ” 

“Mamma darling, I never thought so, and should hate you to do 
it.” Helen has slipped her arms round her mother’s neck and is kiss- 
ing her warmly. “ Don’t make yourself unhappy about that.” 

“ Well, but others,—and 4 

“Never mind anybody else. There is just you and me,” says 
Helen, delightfully regardless of grammar. “I wouldn’t have you 
deny yourself anything—a single penny—because of me. Do you 
think I should care to live if I knew you to be uncomfortable? No, 
indeed !”” 

“ And it is not only that,” says Lady Patty, with her spoilt-child 
air fully developed. “If I were to be uncomfortable, you would be 
so too. I don’t care about myself, Helen, I don’t indeed, but to have 
you subjected to little inconveniences would break my heart. It is for 
your sake, darling, I keep up with society as I do,—that you may 
marry well. You quite understand that?” 

“ Quite,—quite indeed !” says Helen, enthusiastically. 

“ And yet, dearest child, I often think of the time when I shall be 
dead.” 

“Oh, no, mamma 

“We must all think of death, Helen,” says Lady Patty, with very 
amazing solemnity for her. “The grave groans for every one. And 
when I am gone I cannot help dwelling with horror on the thought 
that my only child will be left a destitute orphan to the mercy of a 
cruel world.” 

“Perhaps I shall die before you,” says Helen, greatly distressed. 
ae think, mamma,—lI do, really,—that you are much stronger than 

am. 

“T am singularly youthful in appearance, I know that,” says Lady 
Patty, sighing deeply, “but still, Helen, years tell, and of course you 
will outlive me. An old maid’s fate is a sad one, unless indeed she 
happens to have money; and you—you will have none. Sir Rufus 
adores you. He will give you position, name, fortune. Helen, I 
entreat you, if you love me, not to refuse him.” 

“ Mamma, I cannot marry him!” cries the girl in answer. She has 
clasped together her slender fingers and is looking imploringly at her 
mother. “Don’t ask me to do it. Don’t compel me to be miserable 
for life!” 

“Why should I do that,” says Lady Patty, “when my sole desire 
is to save you from misery for life? Oh, Helen, don’t say you cannot 
marry him! Say, at all events, that you will think about it. Only to 
think !”” 

She has caught the girl’s hand and is trying to read her features. 
To confess the truth of her, worldly as she is, her chief desire in this 
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matter is to see her daughter freed from moneyed anxieties for the rest 
of her life. 

“T will think,” says Helen, slowly, her eyes downcast. “But I 
warn you, mamma, that, as I now think, all the meditation in the world 
will not change my decision.” 

“Still, think !—think!” says Lady Patty. ‘To be poor, Helen, 
is to be wretched: be rich, therefore, when you get the chance of 
being so.” 

“T know I am hard,—that I am hurting you, troubling you,” says 
Helen, looking suddenly at her mother, with her large eyes dark with 
grief, “but what can 1 do? I—I shall never (I know it)—I shall 
never do anything but hate him !” 

“You will do something else,” says Lady Patty, sinking back on 
her cushions and bursting into tears. “ You will break my heart !— 
your mother’s heart! I have given all my life to you, Helen” (this is 
a polite fiction that she does not pause to explain), “and you,—you 
refuse me this trifle,—a trifle, too, that is for your good, not mine. I,” 
sitting up, and looking at her stricken daughter with tear-besmirched 
eyes,—“ I am not asking you to marry me to him!” 

“No! no! Oh that you were!” cries Helen, and then suddenly 
stops short. “If you were to ask me,” says she, “I should refuse that 
request as decidedly as I am refusing this. If he is not good enough 
for me, how should he be good enough for you ?” 

“ He is quite good enough for you, or me, or anybody,” cries Lady 
Patty, now violently incensed. “But I see how it is, Helen: you are 
determined to kill me. If I am to dwell forever on the prospect of 
your being left a pauper on my death, that death won’t be long in 
coming.” 

“Mamma! how can you speak so?” says the girl, deeply agitated. 

“T can see through it all. You won’t listen to poor Sir Rufus, 
because you are in love with——” 

“Oh, no!” cries Helen, shrinking backward and putting up her 

slender hands as if to ward off something. Her face has grown 
ashen. 
“ But yes! yes! yes!”—excitedly. “One can see it. You are in 
love with that worthless cousin of yours, Tom Cholmondeley, who 
hasn’t a penny, and never will have a penny, and who will just play 
with you for a season and fling you aside when some accommodating 
heiress appears on his horizon.” 

There is a full minute’s silence. It takes quite those sixty seconds 
to bring back the color to Helen’s cheeks, the light to her eyes. A 
long, deep sigh escapes her. Lady Patty hears it and sets her teeth 
hard. Let her sigh for that impecunious Tom! She must marry well!— 
she must ! 

Helen’s face, had she looked at it, might have waked a different 
vein of thought within her, but she only hears the sigh. 

“You are wrong, mamma,” says Helen, gently. “I care nothing 
for Tom, in—in that way, though I am fond of him as a cousin or a 
brother, and he, I think, likes me too.” 

“Tf that is true,” says Lady Patty, sharply, “you will hold good 
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to your word and think of poor Sir Rufus, at all events. I have your 
word ? 

“Yes, I shall think about him,” says Helen, slowly. She turns, in 
a little sad, depressed fashion, and goes out of the room with her head 
bent. Must she think of him? Must she—— 





CHAPTER XII. 


If you make money your god, it will plague you like the devil! 


Sir Rvrvs, stern in his determination to enlist Cholmondeley on 
his side, and believing firmly that the latter cannot possibly be blind 
to the fact that he (Sir Rufus) would make a remarkably influential 
cousin-in-law, betakes himself to Tom’s rooms early in the ensuing 
week, 

Tom being at home, for a wonder, his servant ushers in Sir Rufus, 
upon whom the former stares with unrepressed astonishment for a 
moment, then he gets slowly to his feet. There is something in his 
greeting, however, that disconcerts the stout baronet. 

_ “Confound the fellow!” thinks he: “why, I might be the im- 
pecunious lieutenant, and he the wealthy baronet, judging by his 
manner.” What he says out loud, however, differs widely from this. 

“Tm afraid I’m disturbing you. Have come at an unlucky 
> mutters he, servile in spite of himself, and angry because 
of it. ‘ 

“Not at all; not at all,” says Tom, with a really frightful attempt 
‘ bonhomie. “Delighted to see you. Message from my aunt, per- 
aps? 

Thus delicately does he strive to convey to him the fact that with- 
out a purpose in view his visits will not be regarded as desirable. 

“No, no! Nothing from Lady Patty. But you’ve hit the mark, 
Cholmondeley ; you’ve got near it. You are warm, as the children 
say. Fact is, I am ambitious of calling myself your cousin.” 

This is, prejudice aside, quite an elegant flight for Sir Rufus. 
Tom, who has been lying back in an arm-chair, with a cigarette 
between his lips,—having seen his guest similarly provided,—now takes 
his cigarette between his fingers, and, lowering it to his knee, looks 
plaintively upon it. 

“The present age is full of wonder,” says he, thoughtfully. “But 
to be born all over again, just to oblige you, makes one——” 

“Pshaw! Nonsense, now !” says Sir Rufus, with his high-pitched 
laugh that always aggravates the listener. ‘“ You know what I mean. 
It is just this, Cholmondeley. I’m desperately in love with Helen 
Gifford, and I want to marry her.” 

“And Miss Gifford,—does she want to marry you?” asks Tom, 
flicking the ash off his cigarette, and laying his little emphasis with 
care. 

“‘T don’t know; and that’s the centre of my troubles. And you 
needn’t be hard on a fellow,” says Sir Rufus. “To call her Helen 
Gifford is not like calling her plain Helen, you know.” 

VoL. XLVIII.—28 
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“No; I don’t suppose even you could do that,” says Tom, in a 
lowered voice, having a vision of the girl’s calm beautiful features and 
trusting eyes before him. “ Well? And——” 

“T’m afraid she doesn’t care for me,” says Sir Rufus. “She— 
she’s young, you know, and she can’t see——” 

“The advantage of your offer,” says Tom. “ That’s a pity.” 

“Well, yes! You take the right view of it. Of course I could 
raise her up a bit, and——” 

There is a little movement, a smothered ejaculation. Cholmon- 
deley’s eyes are on him. 

“Oh, you know what I mean. That mother of hers”—aggres- 
sively—“ hasn’t chosen to lay aside a penny for her: she has been 
most culpable,—most——” 

“T will ask you to remember you are talking of my aunt,” says 
Tom. 
“Well, I know that,” says Sir Rufus, sulkily. “You needn’t 
a yourself so precious nasty,—especially as I am willing to take 

er—— 

“Who? My aunt?” asks Tom, breathing a little quickly and 
flinging his cigarette into the empty grate. 

“No, by George !—your cousin, and that without a penny!” says 
Greyly, with a truly noble burst of generosity. It is sad to relate that 
this touch of virtue in him is grossly misunderstood. 

“Damn you, sir,” cries Cholmondeley, getting slowly to his feet, 
“what do you mean by that? Do you imagine there is anything 
wonderful in your proposal? Do you suppose you are the only 
man who can see my cousin’s charms?—who wants to marry her? 
Your money, sir! Take your money elsewhere. My cousin is not 
for sale. She will require something more than money when she 
makes a choice.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I’ve done all I can,” says Sir Rufus, thoroughly 
subdued by the other’s outburst. “You misjudge me, Cholmondeley. 
Miss Gifford is more to me than you think. I didn’t for a moment 
suppose she was to be bought,—except through There,—there, 
now,” seeing Tom’s teeth setting again. “I meant nothing dis- 
paraging. But Lady Patty has given me hope from time to time.” 

A wild desire to chuck him out of the window forthwith is all that 
Tom can set his mind to. Great heaven! that Lady Patty should 
have countenanced such a suitor for even a moment! How did she 
endure him,? And yet money,—money,—money,—what a power it is! 
How it sways men’s hearts,—and women’s feelings ! 

If he had been born with this fellow’s silver spoon in his mouth 
would there have been a chance for him, with her? Well, yes,— 

rhaps! He loves her honestly, and love counts, and He has 
watched her closely, yet could never see one sign on her part that she 
prefers this man or that above another. “ Lovers’ eyes are sharp to 
see,” and therefore he, if any one, would have noticed a preference ; 
but certainly there was none. She is heart-whole, untouched, as yet. 
And what wonder? Such a child as she is, though launched upon a 
London season, could hardly dwell on love ! 
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Life—fresh, strange, novel—is, as yet, all-sufficient for her. Her 
mind is only now opening to the vast griefs and joys that may await 
her. Her wakening intelligence is fully occupied in dwelling on all 
these and wondering at what the years may bring to lay at her feet. 
She has no time to consecrate to love. 

Of that he feels sure. Her heart is still her own. Therefore had 
Fate but dowered him with even half the goods bestowed upon this 
fellow here (now so blatantly pleading his right to that sweet love of 
hers), surely she would have listened to him. Yes, love would win 
the day for him; and yet 

Why, this man claims that he loves her, too, and yet she will 
not listen to him. Is love nothing, then? What moves a woman’s 
heart? Not this love nor that, but only her own. And if she could 
have loved him at all, would she not have loved him penniless, as 
he is now, as well as if he were possessed of all the mines of Gol- 
conda ? 

“T think you might listen to a fellow,” breaks in Sir Rufus rather 
sullenly upon his revery. “If you are her cousin, you might have 
her interests a bit at heart, I think. You might spare her five minutes 
out of your valuable time.” 

“ That’s sarcasm, I suppose,” says Tom. He has lit another cigar- 
ette, and is gazing indolently at Sir Rufus through the tiny cloud 
of smoke that uprises from his lips. ‘Sarcasm always terrifies me. 
Don’t overpower me with it. You think I ought to have my cousin’s 
interests at heart? By which you mean, I suppose, that I ought to 
encourage her to marry you ?” 

“Well, yes, if it comes to that,” says Sir Rufus, doggedly. “I’m 
ready to goa long way. I’ll make settlements on her that will be 
called handsome, I take it, and—er—as I’ve said, I want nothing in 
return.” 

“ Except herself,” says Cholmondeley, casting a rather queer glance 
at him. “ That’s a mere nothing, of course; hardly counts. Well, is 
that all? Why don’t you go in and win, then?” 

“ Ah! that’s it,” ruefully. ‘ Her mother is willing enough, but— 
by Jove! I can’t understand it, you know—but I don’t seem to get on 
with the daughter.” 

“Tis strange !—’tis passing strange!” says Tom, softly. 

“ And what I’ve come here for to-day is to consult you,” says Sir 
Rufus, growing more confidential. “Come, now, Cholmondeley, you 
know her: what would you advise me to do?” 

“ Give her a diamond necklet,” says Tom, promptly but deliberately, 
leaning back in his chair and flicking the ash off his cigarette. “That’ll 
fetch her.” 

He doesn’t himself think so even for a moment, but, with a knowl- 
edge of his visitor’s parsimonious inclinations full in view, it seems to 
him about the most unpleasant suggestion he can think of. 

“Eh? You think that?” says Sir Rufus, reddening perceptibly. 
He fidgets nervously with his short broad feet. To give a present of 
that sort, without being sure of getting something in return, is un- 
pleasant to him. “ Diamonds!” says he. “ But your cousin—er—has 
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always seemed to me such a simple sort of girl, quite above all such 
extravagant desires, eh? Simplicity her chief charm, as it seems to 
me,—eh ? eh ?” 

“There never was a woman yet so simple that she could not admire 
diamonds,” returns Tom, .sententiously, not looking at him this time, 
but following slowly, lovingly, the trail of the smoke he has just 
emitted from his nose. 

“D’ye think that?” says Sir Rufus, fidgeting even more openly 
now. “It’s—er—don’t misunderstand me again, Cholmondeley, but 
—it sounds a little mercenary, doesn’t it ?” 

“Very distinctly so,” replies Tom, remorselessly, “ but, for all that, 
clever. Women are mercenary-to the heart’s core, and they love an 
open hand. If you really desire to make my cousin love you, Greyly,” 
turning upon him an encouraging smile, “ shower diamonds upon her. 
I have suggested a necklet as a beginning ; but don’t stop there: follow 
up the adornment for her slender neck by equally sparkling ornaments 
for her arms, her hair, her fingers, her toes. Don’t spare them. You 
can afford it, you know, lucky dog.” 

“ But——” 

“You fear you might bore her with so many diamonds! Just so! 
Women are not only mercenary, but capricious. But there’s always a 
way to square them. The moment you see she fails to grow enthusi- 
astic over the diamonds, begin on rubies, and from them go on to 
emeralds, and after that there are always pearls and topazes and 
You can get a jeweller’s list, you know. It will carry you on a long 
time. That’s why some fellows marry in a hurry: they can’t afford 
the constant change. By the bye, I’ve known amber very effective as 
a last resource. Amber is expensive. They all like being given it, 
though they seldom wear it. But to begin with, Greyly, 1 should 
suggest the diamond necklet.” 

“Well, I’ll give it,” returns Sir Rufus, loudly, as if bracing him- 
self for an immense undertaking. “Of course I know,” in a surly 
tone, “ you have been chaffing me about the rest of it. But I’ll give 
your cousin the necklet. How—er—how much d’ye think it will cost, 
eh?” ‘This with a view to seeing how far Tom expects him to go. 

“ Streeter will tell you that in five seconds,” says Tom. 

“ True,”—disconcerted. “ But”—pertinaciously—*“ what would you 
think, eh ?” 

“T should think a little light one, suitable for a girl so young as my 
cousin, might be had for five hundred pounds or so,” says Tom, airily, 
“but I really don’t know. I’m not a rich baronet, my dear fellow. 
I dare say I have a good deal underrated it.” 

“Five!” echoes Sir Rufus. “Five! I should have thought 
that——” 

“A word,” says Tom, interrupting him quickly, and wheeling 
round on his chair the better to see him. “ Make it a good one, what- 
ever you do. Girls nowadays are connoisseurs in precious stones. 
Give a good price for it, or leave it alone altogether.” 

“T see,” says Sir Rufus, faintly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


But the air was a long sweet dream, 
And the earth was a sweet wide smile. 


WHEN Vysely at last came up with her, it was in the elephant- 
house, where she was throwing biscuits to a huge brute, and looking 
so pleased and happy and without care that he felt almost angry with 
her. For hours, as it seems to him, he has been searching the grounds 
for her, going in and out of the lions’ house a dozen times,—she having 
expressed an open admiration for them,—and all to no avail. He had 
suffered, through suspense and disappointment, more than he cared to 
confess even to himself, yet here (when at last he finds her) is she as 
calm as though such a person as he were not in existence. 

It is all unjust, of course. How could she know he had thrown 
up Goodwood at the last moment, finding it impossible to forego the 
chance of a ¢éte-d-téte with her, the hope of seeing her alone ?—for of 
course the sedate Prim would count as nothing, being too well bred not 
to know when to efface herself. Unjust, and yet it seems to him that 
all the anxiety he has been feeling lest he should entirely miss her 
should have awakened some answering agitation in her breast. But 
her face is a picture of mere intense interest in the huge brute before 
her, and of how accurately she can send the broken biscuit into his 
expectant trunk. ; 

Prim, tired of elephants, has moved to the upper door, and is 
watching the passers-by. 

“T wonder if the elephant enjoys it as much as you do,” says 
Vysely, leaning his arms on the railing close to Helen, and looking at 

er. 

She starts violently, gazes at him blankly for a moment, and then 
—slowly, slowly—a most lovely smile grows upon her lips and a deli- 
cate glad little blush colors her cheeks, She is so openly, so unre- 
servedly delighted to see him that the small sense of injustice that has 
been oppressing him dies forever. 

“You!” says she. “Why, I thought——” Then, “ Why aren’t 
you at Goodwood ?” 

“Sometimes a man has business to attend to,” says Vysely, pre- 
varicating shamefully. “ Even Goodwood occasionally must give way 
to it. Mine once accomplished, it occurred to me that you had said 
something about coming here to-day. And as I felt lonely, and as you 
and I are the two sole people in town, I thought I would come here 
and see how you were enjoying yourself.” 

“Oh! so much!” says she, enthusiastically. ‘“ We have been here 
all the morning, Prim and I. But now I am afraid Prim is tired: 
so we must go home.” 

“Oh, not just yet, surely. J haven’t seen anything yet. Wouldn’t 
Prim like to go to the place where they sell tea ?—they”—doubtfully— 
“do sell tea, don’t they ?” 

“Qh, yes. We've had some.” 

“But Prim might like some more, and while she is having it you 
might take me to see the lions.” 
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“T’ll ask her,” says Helen, hopefully. With a light, eager foot- 
step she goes up to Prim, and says something to her, and that astute 
maiden, having cast one glance at Lord Vysely, decides on having 
more tea, but gives it as her opinion that it won’t take her more than 
ten minutes to drink it, and that after that she thinks Miss Gifford 
ought to come home. “ My lady might be angry if Miss Gifford over- 
tired herself; and she had specially warned her—Prim—not to keep 
Miss Gifford out beyond r 

“Very well, very well, Prim; I’ll be ready then. Lord Vysely 
has only just come, as you see” (“ No, I don’t,” thinks Prim to her- 
self), “and I want to have a last look at the lions with him. He is 
very anxious to see them, he says.” 

“ He looks it, miss,” says Prim, demurely. 

Helen runs back to Lord Vysely. 

“Tt is all right. Yes! She will sit in the luncheon-rooms and 
have some tea,” cries she aloud to him, speaking while still a yard or 
two away from him in the exuberance of her joy. 

She returns to his side with that pretty springy step of hers. She 
is smiling. Her eyes are soft and bright. She is gowned in a charm- 
ing frock of pale-blue zephyr, and is looking about fifteen. Such a 
child! She has even lost that little touch of thoughtfulness he used 
to regard as so charming; and yet ;he cannot bring himself now— 
looking at her in all her youthful gayety—to remember it as a loss. 
Truly, variety is charming. Miss Gifford is a direct illustration of 
the truth of that old saying. 

Together they set off gayly, to inspect the lions, having first made 
Prim comfortable at one of the tables in the luncheon-room. Vysely 
has placed in her hand a coin big enough to give her tea for many 
weeks to come. 

“ Just imagine your being in town,” says Helen, chattering happily 
to him, “ when all the rest of the world is away! Such luck!” 

She laughs merrily, but now stops short and colors hotly. “That’s 
very selfish of me,” says she. “ After all, I shouldn’t rejoice over your 
misfortunes. J’m glad you are here, but of course you’re sorry you 
aren’t there. One thing doesn’t always make two people happy !” 

This profound fact evolved out of her inner consciousness makes 
Vysely look at her with an expression too ardent by far. But provi- 
dentially she is looking at a camel that has just passed by them. 

“Not always,” says he: “you are right there. But now, if you are 
happy at this moment, Helen, so am I ;” then, quickly, “I may call 
you Helen ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” She seems disturbed, however: a little 
breath from yesterday, from that usual thoughtfulness that distin- 
guishes her, descends upon her now. “I am sure mamma would not 
mind,” says she presently, very distinctly. 


“ Thank you.” 
“Nearly everybody—every friend I have—calls me Helen,” says 


she, lightly; “so it is nothing your doing it,—nothing at all.” It 
might have occurred to anybody that she is satisfying her own mind 
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about something, or else dissatisfying it. She pauses a moment, and 
then, “ What is your name?” asks she. 

“ George,” returns he. 

“A nice name. [I like it.” 


“ Use it, then,” says he. 
“How?” She looks at him as if startled. “To call you by it, 


ou mean? Oh, no!” She stops, and laughs as if compelled to it. 
“Oh, I couldn’t do that! It would be too absurd !” says she. 

“ But why 2” a little nettled. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” confusedly, “but it would! You—you are 
different ; you- If I lived a thousand years I don’t believe I 
should ever call you that!” 

“Very well, then: I shall certainly not take the liberty of calling 
you Helen,” returns he, very stiffly. 

Helen glances shyly up at him. His face is set, his lips are hard. 
He is looking pained, it seems to her. 

“You are angry with me?” says she, softly. “Don’t be! I want 
to be happy to-day ; and I was so glad when you came; but if you are 
going to be cross ‘“ 

“T’m not, however,” declares he, drawing her hand through his arm 
and marching forward quite briskly. Who is he, that his treatment or 
silly disappointment should bring a shadow over her day? “TI’ll leave 
that to the neighbors we are now going to interview. Do you hear 
them already? What a sudden growl it is !—like low thunder. You 
saw them fed, of course?” 

“Yes. Prim said it was horrid; but I liked it: it made me feel 
creepy. But,” looking up at him, “tell me, was it really business kept 
you in town to-day? or was it that you wanted to see some of your 
poor people in the East End? I have been thinking, and—that would 


be like you.” 
If Vysely has never known before what it is like to be ashamed of 


himself, he knows it now. 

“You are wrong,—entirely wrong,” says he, with distinct vehe- 
mence. “I stayed in town for my own pleasure merely. The business 
I spoke of was a delight to me: I sacrificed nothing. I forbid you,” 
stoutly, “to place me on a pedestal of any sort. I should have sacrificed 
myself, indeed, had I gone to Goodwood !” 

“Oh!” says Helen, somewhat abashed. “Well, I—I’m glad it 
wasn’t a disappointment to you having to stay in town. I’m afraid I 
have been a little rude, asking you questions like that; but I didn’t © 
mean to probe you, really. Mamma says I am too downright,—that it 
will be my undoing some day. I try to change myself; but sometimes, 
as you see, I break out again when with people whom I—I ai 

“Yes, go on: whom you ?” 

“ Like, as I like you,” says she, frankly. 

“Say what you will, do what you will, only don’t change,” says 
Vysely, a touch of passion in his tone. “ As you are, you rr 

He breaks off abruptly, checked by the startled glance in the two 
large eyes gazing into his. 

‘“‘ Here is Prim,” says the girl, very gently,—a little coldly, perhaps. 
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She has grown very white, and all at once looks tired. “ Prim, it is 
time to go home,” says she, smiling faintly at the woman. 
“Yes, miss,” says Prim, with a swift glance at Lord Vysely. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Avarice reigns most in those who have but few qualities to recommend them. 
This is a weed that will grow in a barren soil. 


“ You must be mad, Helen,—mad !” cries Lady Patty, pacing up 
and down her bedroom in a distracted fashion (it is the day after her 
return from Goodwood). “To send back that exquisite necklace is to 
pronounce yourself a fool in italics, and to lose the best match of the 
season. Do you think baronets like Sir Rufus grow on every bush ?” 

“No, no,” says Helen, who is standing leaning against a wardrobe 
as if for support, and looking thoroughly miserable. » “ But, mamma, 
I don’t like him; I don’t care for him.” 

“ What on earth has that got to do with it?” exclaims Lady Patty, 
throwing up her pretty bejewelled hands in quite an agonized fashion. 
“What does it matter how you regard him? He is rich. He has 
mouey, position ; that means he is a power,—a creature to make use 
of. 

“Oh, but there must be something beyond all that!” says the girl, 
pressing her slender fingers tightly together. 

“ There is not,” says her mother, with decision. “There is a great 
deal of nonsense talked about love, and independence, and so forth,— 
if there wasn’t, how could the poets and novelists live ?—but it is all a 
fraud. Nothing is of any consequence save comfort, and ease of mind, 
and good frocks, and decent houses ; and money means all that.” 

“Kase of mind?” repeats Helen, faintly. 

“That beyond everything! Coarseness kills the finer feelings ; 
you will allow that, at all events; and love is one of your finer feel- 
ings, and the first unpaid butcher’s bill will begin the killing of it. 
Good heavens, Helen, I know you are eccentric in small matters, but 
you are not a fool, and you must have thought out these things for your- 
self, ‘ All for love and the world well lost,’ is an exploded sentiment. 
Besides,” with a sharp glance at her, “ you are not in love.” 

“Oh, no!” says the girl, with a quick but faint blush. She shrinks 
even closer to the friendly wardrobe. In love! Oh, no, no! She 
feels a little shock, a little sense of terror ! : 

“Then, if only for my sake, Helen, try to think more kindly of 
poor Sir Rufus. Remember what it must be to me to see my only 
child flinging away so great a chance of rendering herself not only 
independent but influential for life! It is such a good old title, too, 
and your son well, tut, yes, too soon to think of that; but it isa 
thought, darling child, in spite of everything. And imagine, Helen,— 
when I die you will have nothing,—positively nothing! All goes to 
that cousin of your poor father’s; a married man, too: if he had been 
unmarried But no good thinking of that; and wives are always 
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so hopelessly healthy. You see you will have nothing,—that is, to 
signify ; and to be poor ” 

“T do not dread poverty,” says Helen, in a low voice, “so much 
as 9) 

“ Ah! that is because you know nothing about it. Ignorance on 
any subject breeds contempt of it. When you are left alone in the 
world without a penny, you——” 

“ But I shall have many pennies,” says Helen, alluding to the small 
fortune that is her own. 

“Oh! there! A paltry sum like that! Will it give you a car- 
riage, servants, all you have been accustomed to? There, go, Helen: 
I see you are bent on breaking my heart.” 

She subsides into a huge arm-chair and floods of tears. In a 
moment Helen is beside her, kneeling, beseeching. 

“Mamma! Darling! Don’t cry like that! You know I would 
do anything to make you happy.” 

“ Ah, yes! anything but the one thing. It is always like that! 
You say you wish to make me happy, yet you are bent on sending 
back that necklet.” 

“ And you,” says Helen, mournfully,—“ don’t you want to make 
me happy ?” 

“Of course I do,” cries Lady Patty, briskly, sitting up and mop- 
ping her eyes, which are not so very wet, after all. “Don’t you see 
how hard I am working for it? harder than I ever worked in my life. 
To see you once satisfactorily placed. Helen dearest,” in a coaxing 
tone, “ you won’t send it back, will you?” 

“T must,” says Helen, rising to her feet and turning very pale. 
“It would be dishonest to keep it. I—I Forgive me, darling,” 
her breath coming in quick gasps, “ but I couldn’t keep it.” 

“ At least,” says Lady Patty, quickly, “let me be the returner of 
it. I can say something,—a hint,—a judicious word. Don’t let it be 
final. And, Helen, a promise from you: you will think over all this? 
As your heart is free, you can easily give me that promise. Oh!” 
taking Helen’s hand and gazing in her face, “ it is free?” 

“T have said that,” says Helen, flushing hotly. 

“ Yet you blush,” says Lady Patty. 

“You—you ask such strange questions,” murmurs the girl, con- 
fusedly, her eyes, on the carpet. 

“T must ask one more. Do you care for Tom, Helen?” 

“For Tom!” She lifts her head suddenly, and, having stared at 
Lady Patty, bursts into a low, soft laugh. The relief is so great. 
“For Tom! Nonsense! I should think he would be amused if he 
could hear you. I am very fond of Tom; but to care for him like 
that! Why, I told you about that before, mamma.” 

Lady Patty is satisfied so far, though it occurs to her later on that 
there was something not quite explained in Helen’s speech. How 
could she know she did not “care for Tom like that,” unless indeed 
she cared for some one else “like that”? It was all very puzzling. 
“Well, it was a mere surmise, a bare bétise,” says she. “And I have 
your promise to think over this affair of poor Sir Rufus?” 
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From the way in which Lady Patty alludes to him, you might 
reasonably suppose Sir Rufus to lie at the point of death. 

“Yes, I shall think of it,” says Helen, with a deep sigh. She 
kisses her mother, and leaves the room, a prey to miserable uncer- 
tainty. Should she—is it right of her to thwart her mother’s dearest 
wish like this, and all because of—and all The explanation 
becomes a great mystery. Because of what? 

The poor child would have liked to go to her room and have a good 
cry, but at this moment a servant approaches her : 

“ Mr. Cholmondeley is in the drawing-room, miss, and hopes you 
will see him.” 

Helen hesitates. Her mother will not put in an appearance, she 
knows: she is fatigued, and is nursing herself up for a very select dance 
that comes off this evening. No: there is no excuse: she must go down. 
And, after all,—dear old Tom !—he may be able to help her. He may 
prove more comforting than the “good cry,” when all is told. 

“ Tell Mr. Cholmondeley I will be with him in a moment,” she says, 
eerie away to make herself a little bit prettier than usual, if that is 

ssible. ' 

Upon her dressing-table lies the obnoxious case that holds the still 
more obnoxious necklet. It is a handsome gift, beyond doubt. In 
fact, Sir Rufus, having been fortunate beyond his wont over his mod- 
erate betting, had felt he might now spend a little of his winnings on the 
woman he has elected to honor. It had hurt him sorely to expend that 


three hundred pounds ; but he had so far sacrificed himself. They— 
the diamonds—would be sure to buy the girl. No woman, he thought, 
gazing on the sparkling stones and counting the cost of them, could be 
cruel to the giver of them. And once married, no more gifts need be 
bestowed. In that way marriage would be a saving, though in others— 
and she had not a penny. 

Helen, gazing at the _— whilst making her lovely hair look 


fluffier at the same time, decides on asking Tom what she ought to do. 
Not with regard to the diamonds; they must go back, and at once ; 
but with regard to a final determination about Sir Rufus. And yet 
her mind is quite made up there too; but to hear some one say that she 
is acting rightly,—ah! if Tom will only say that / 





CHAPTER XV. 


Oh, me! oh, me! what frugal cheer 
My love doth feed upon ! 

A touch, a ray, that is not here, 
A shadow that is gone. 


CHOLMONDELEY, when he finds himself sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room for five minutes, waiting, is conscious of a feeling of impa- 
tience. Why doesn’t she come? 

He has long since ceased to blind himself to the fact that he is in love 
with Helen,—that he loves her, indeed, as he has never yet loved in all 
his idle life,—as it is probable he will never love again. But he has also 
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allowed to himself that to even dream of marriage with her would be a 
mere bétise, the awakening from which might have very unpleasant 
consequences for him! That Helen is heart-whole is plain to him. 

He might, of course, have overcome her indifference,—there is a 
chance that way, seeing she cares for no one,—but to what purpose? 
There is not a penny between them ; and, besides 

Besides, there is Sir Rufus, and Lady Patty’s settled determination 
to make her daughter Lady Greyly. Sir Rufus is too big a prize to be 
resigned without several efforts; and is Helen strong enough to defy 
the united influence that will be brought to bear upon her until she 
either gives in or dies ?—the influence of his mother and ot Lady Patty ? 
Is she not much too gentle, too loving? Will not despair at last drive 
her into acquiescence in their scheme? They will certainly be too much 
for her inthe long run. They will marry her to Greyly in spite of her 
dislike to him. Well, and, if so, is it not done every day? and were 
he now to interfere, would Helen thank him for his interference in the 
years to come ?—the staid years of life, when money and position and 
title are not the silly superfluous things that the quite young girl will 
always deem them ? 

And, at all events, when it does come off, this detestable barter of 
innocence and loveliness to wealth and title, he, Tom, will not be there 
to see. He will take good care of that. It is quite a simple thing 
to exchange and get ordered abroad somewhere, anywhere,—it really 
doesn’t matter whether it be East or West. 

“Have I been very long, Tom ?” asks Helen, entering the room. 
She is looking very charming, but a little tired, perhaps, and pale. 

“Very long indeed,” says Cholmondeley, taking her hand, and 
smiling. “Have I come at an inopportune moment? You look,” 
with a steady gaze at her, “as if you would like to be lying down and 
resting yourself, instead of talking to any one.” 

“ You are not any one,” says she, prettily. 

“Thank you. I suppose that means that I’m nobody,” returns he, 
laughing. 

“ Sit down. I want to talk to you,” says the girl, anxiously. She 
sinks rather wearily herself into a low cushioned chair, and looks up at 
him with saddened eyes. “I am in trouble, Tom,” says she, simply,— 
a little childishly, perhaps, but none the less lovably for that. 

“Yes?” says Cholmondeley. “It isn’t an unlooked-for thing, my 
dear. The whole world groans from morning till night, as I suppose 
you have heard.” 

“Yes; but r 

“You don’t want to groan,” says Tom, as she hesitates. ‘“ That, 
too, is the most ordinary thing in the world. None of us want to be 
miserable. Well, go on. What is the special heart-break to-day ?” 

“This,” says she, not minding at all his cynical mood, being able 
to read the real feeling beneath,—the kindliness that belongs to him. 
“Sir Rufus, yesterday, sent me a necklet,—a diamond one (I am afraid 
it was very expensive),—and I can’t keep it.” 

“ How do you know you can’t?” 

“Oh, something here,” says the girl, with a faint smile, laying her 
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hand upon her heart. ‘Mamma, poor mamma,—she is very angr 
with mn because I am sending Hien ith.” diabied 

“She would be, naturally,” says Tom, gravely. “And you will 
send them back, then, in spite of her protests?” 

“Qh, yes,” says Helen, decidedly. 

Cholmondeley leans back in his chair, and gives way to mirth that 
has perhaps a tinge of maliciousness in it. 

“Ha! ha!” says he. Helen regards him somewhat reproachfully ; 
but his thoughts have flown to Sir Rufus, and he is enjoying a rich 
satisfaction in the picture he has drawn of that stout young baronet 
sitting with the “ rejected addresses” in his hands and bemoaning not 
only his beloved’s cruelty but the loss of the money expended. Of 
course he may be able to return them to the jeweller and get back three- 
fourths of the price given only yesterday, but Tom knows him suffi- 
ciently well to be certain that the loss of that other fourth will haunt 
him for months, 

“T can’t help laughing,” says he, at last, having caught Helen’s 
er which now has grown from reproachful to severe. “ Poor 

reyly! And so you have discarded his little gift? But is it wise, 
Helen? Consider, now! A young man,—a rich young man !—a rich 
young man with a title! Good heavens! to offend such a one is to——” 

“T have told you I want to speak to you,” says Helen, calmly. 
“Try to give me your attention for a while. Do you know, Tom, I 
have hardly any one but you to whom I can go for advice?” 

“Then may heaven help you!” says Tom, solemnly. “But your 
mother !—where is she?” 

“Oh, poor mamma!” says the girl, tears springing to her eyes,— 
“she has one thought only ; to see me married to some one who will 
protect me forever from what she calls poverty. Now, you know, 
Tom,” leaning towards him and lifting eager eyes to his, “I shall 
not be a beggar. When the worst comes to the worst, I shall have a 
few hundreds a year. And, besides, do I look like the sort of person 
who would be afraid to be poor?” 

“No,” says Cholmondeley. His voice sounds unnatural to him. 
It is indeed with difficulty he has answered her at all. This is perhaps 
the worst moment of his life. Poor darling child! Oh that he could 
step into the breach and drag her out of this hateful imbroglio! 

“No,” echoes she, laughing delightedly ; “and that’s just what I 
think, too. To be comparatively poor is nothing, but to be bound 
forever to——” 

She pauses: her laughter dies away. Her eyes fall. 

Presently she raises them. 

“Tell me this, Tom,” says she: “do you think I ought to marry 
Sir Rufus ?” 

Unfortunate Tom! The first sharp pang over, a desperate anger 
takes possession of him. 

“Good heavens! why appeal to me?” says he, rising and moving 
quickly up and down the room from one window to the other. “ Have 
you not got your mother’s advice,—your own, which is the best of all ?” 

“Yes, Still, I should like to have yours,” returns she, unmoved 
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by his wrathful outburst. Her small white hands are folded on her 
lap; her face is almost serene, so quiet is it. ‘The very serenity of it 
seems to add to Tom’s anger. 

“Do you love him?” asks he, cruelly almost, knowing well, as he 
does, that Sir Rufus is abhorrent to her. 

Helen makes no answer. Her soft eyes have fallen, but after a 
full minute of silence she raises them again and just looks at him. 
Tom hardens himself to receive that mournful glance. 

“T suppose, as you won’t speak,” says he, with the most sprightly 
air in the world, whilst hating himself all the time, “that you do 
love him. Silence gives consent, you know, and that tragic glance of 

ours——” 

a Oh, no! no!” interrupts she, eagerly. “Tom, why do you go 
on like this? You know I don’t—care for Sir Rufus. And—and, 
as I don’t care, I Tell me what you think, Tom.” 

“TI might astonish you indeed if I acceded to that request,” says 
Cholmondeley, with rather bitter humor. ‘“ However, to the case in 
hand. I will allow this much, that it is always unsafe for a woman to 
marry a man unless she loves him.” 

“But mamma says that if a woman doesn’t love any other man 
She hesitates, as if at some hidden thought, and pales suddenly. 

“Your mamma should know, of course.” 

“Oh, but what do you think ?” 

“There is this,” says Tom, deliberately, feeling a rather savage 
delight in upsetting one of Lady Patty’s maxims with which she is 
“preaching down a daughter’s heart,”—*“ that love comes to all sooner 
or later, and how will it be with your ideal woman if afterwards she 
meets with some one for whom she should have waited ?—her < affinity,’ 
in fact ?” 

“Oh, but she would be married then,” says Helen, with conviction 
and a sapient nod. ‘It would not be unsafe for her then.” 

“True! I forgot that,” says Cholmondeley, grimly. “ Married 
women never fall in love.” He rises, and saunters towards the window. 
There is a great pity at his heart,—a terrible trouble. Her face !— 
her look! Does she know nothing? How will she get through life 
with thoughts such as these? Alas! what a cruel awakening lies 
before her, if: 

“You think, then, of marrying Sir Rufus?” asks he, abruptly, 
perhaps a little sternly. 

“ Mamma thinks of it,” says she. 

“ But you,—you ?” impatiently. 

“T am so frightened, so—so lost,” says the girl, nervously. “I am 
always thinking—thinking about it. It is so terrible to make mamma 
so unhappy, when r 

“ By so small a sacrifice you could procure an eternal jubilee for 
her,” interrupts Tom, with angry sarcasm. “It is only the sacrifice 
of your whole young life, after all. I wonder why you hesitate! 
However, perhaps you don’t. Perhaps you do mean to marry that 
snub-nosed baronet.” This is distinctly rude; but he doesn’t seem 
ashamed of himself. 


” 
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“No, you are wrong there,” says Helen, slowly. “I shall not 
marry him.” 

There is something in her tone, calm, emotionless as it is, that 
impresses Cholmondeley. Nay, it astonishes him: is there some 
hidden strength in this white, frail, slender child, hitherto unsuspected, 
that will bear her triumphantly through all difficulties and land her 
where she would be? 

“No?” says he. “Then,”—with pardonable indignation,—“ then 
why on earth have you asked my opinion as to whether you should or 
should not marry that contemptible little creature?” 

“To see if you would agree with me in thinking it wrong to 
marry any one I didn’t care about,” says Helen, mildly. 

“Ah!” says he; “after all my mancuvring, I find I haven’t 
succeeded: I see I am still to have the responsibility of this decision 
thrust upon me.” 

“Not entirely,” says she. “The responsibility is mine, Tom; the 
advice alone is yours.” 

“ Well,” says Cholmondeley, growing reckless, “ my advice is this: 
don’t marry Sir Rufus.” 

“ Ah, Tom, what a comfort you are!” cries she, smiling, with tears 
in her eyes. “ But why didn’t you say it before?” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


That man that hath a tongue, I say, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman, 
Is no man! 


Is she not passing fair ? 


THERE was another rather terrible scene between Lady Patty and 
her daughter before the diamonds were finally returned. At least 
Helen thought it terrible. But she so far prevailed that the necklet 
was sent off to Sir Rufus’s town address last evening. 

The victory had been a distinctly unpleasant one. Lady Patty had 
given way to tears, had refused to go to a ball given by some favorite 
of society, and had declined to eat any dinner. She had made up for 
this by a very recherché little supper ; but of this Helen knew nothing, 
having been dismissed to her own room with a reproachful kiss and 
many heart-broken sobs from Lady Patty at an early hour. She 
never knew, either, that Lady Patty had made up her mind not to go 
to the ball in question quite a week ago, because the dress she desired 
for the occasion could not possibly be had at the short notice she gave 
her woman. 

Lady Patty had seemed so miserable all last evening, indeed, that 
when in the solitude of her own room the girl had grown weak 
beneath the pressure that weighed her down, and had even thought of 
going back to her mother and declaring herself vanquished,—ready, 
indeed, to give up all things and marry Sir Rufus. But even as she 
reached the door a feeling of horror, of nausea, had overcome her, and 
she had sunk upon a lounge, hiding her face in her hands. Oh, no! 
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it was impossible! She could not do this thing! Her life she would 
give for her mother (were she called on for it), but this—éhis was 
worse than death! And (a ray of hope seemed to enter here) her 
mother had said it was for her sake, to save her, Helen, from poverty, 
that she desired this marriage. Then she would accept the misfortunes 
that they all so evidently believe lie before her. To be poor was 
nothing! To be married—bound to Sir Rufus forever,—oh, that— 
that would be unbearable indeed. 

To-day promises to be even more distressing than yesterday. Lady 
Patty had risen with a bad headache, and now lies upon a couch in 
her own room, with the window carefully darkened, and her little form 
enveloped in an exquisite gown that seems a delicate mixture of cream- 
colored lace and muslin. 

She is very plaintive,—not at all cross. She kisses Helen with 
affection when the girl bends over her (which is often), and is indeed 
so angelically heart-broken that the poor girl feels herself an outer 
barbarian. 

It has just struck four o’clock by the little ormolu ornament on 
Lady Patty’s writing-table. Helen is sitting at a distance, trying to 
read the book that lies upon her knee, but not succeeding. Lady Patty, 
lying amidst the cushions and silken coverings, is apparently asleep, 
her eyes closed. A subdued knock at the door makes Helen look up. 

“Come in,” she says, softly, and a servant, bearing a card upon a 
salver, approaches her. 

The quick blood mounts to Helen’s brow as she reads the name 
upon the card. So Lord Vysely is below! The servant is about to 
say something, but Helen, with an apprehensive glance at the sleeper, 
says, “ Hush !” very softly. 

Lady Patty moves and opens her eyes. 

“No, I am not asleep, dearest Helen,” says she, in a tone filled 
with exquisite resignation. “ Did you think I could sleep ?—Prim, is 
that a card? Has any one called ?” 

“Yes, my lady,—the Marquis of Vysely.” 

“Ah! says Lady Patty. She sinks back on her pillows. The 
marquis is not good enough. She might have felt it her duty to rise 
and receive some people, but Lord Vysely, with his eternal dwellings 
on those horrid East-Enders and his engagement to that gruesome 
Chester girl——h,, no ! 

“ What shall I say, mamma?’ asks Helen, timidly. 

“ Perhaps you had better go down and see him,” says Lady Patty, 
sadly. “Say anything you like for me, darling (you can go, Prim); 
anything at all will do. My kindest regards,—that I have a bad 
head—neuralgia: anything but the truth. No need to tell him that 
it is my heart that is suffering.” 

“Oh, mamma! if——” 

“No, no. Not aword. Go now, dear. I believe you like that 
tiresome young man. Don’t let my misery interfere with your 
pleasure.” 

“But when you are miserable,” falters Helen, the tears springing 
to her eyes. 
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“Go, darling. He will think it rude if no one appears to receive 
him,” says Lady Patty; “and really,” with a sigh that nearly lifts 
her tiny body off the couch, “I am not equal to the task of entertain- 
ing any one.” 

“ But, mamma! we can say that 

“No, no. I wish you to get away for a little while out of this 
melancholy room,” says Lady Patty, with a beautiful, forgiving smile. 
She waves the girl to the door. In her heart she is a little afraid of 
offending Vysely ; but if Helen makes her excuses all will be well. 

Helen goes thoughtfully down-stairs, and, still with a thoughtful 
face, gives her hand to Lord Vysely. 

“Your mother ?” says he, as in question. 

“She sent you her kindest regards,” says Helen, “and hopes you 
will excuse her.” 

“T shall not see her, then?” says Vysely, who has come with a 
pronounced project in his head. 

“T am afraid not. Iam sorry. At——” 

“She is not ill?” 

“Not il,” she pauses, and her eyes fall, “ but she is unhappy,—un- 
happy about me. Indeed,” in a rather choky little way, and stirring a 
cushion in a nervous fashion with her foot, “it is I who have made her 
unhappy.” 

“ You!” 

“Yes,” nervously, and as if she dreads his displeasure. ‘“ You know 
she wants me to marry Sir Rufus Greyly, and——” 

“ Greyly ?” 

She nods. A contrite look has come into her face. 

“T wish I could do what she wishes, willingly, but-——- You know 
Sir Rufus ?” 

“Certainly. Pretty well, that is. You may remember my meeting 
him here one morning. Well?” He pauses, and regards her with a 
rather strange look on his face. “ And you?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” says she, quickly. “ But it is troubling her so; 
she is making hersetf quite ill about my refusal. If I could do as she 
desires——” 

“ Don’t!” says Vysely, sharply. “ Let no consideration, no sense 
of duty (which in this case, I assure you, would be mistaken), induce 

ou to go against your conscience in this matter. He——” 

“ Well?” asks Helen, slowly, seeing he has grown silent. “Do you 
mean that——” 

“Oh, there is nothing very special against him, if you mean that,” 
says Vysely, impatiently. “He is neither better nor worse than a lot 
of other men who might certainly be regarded as decent members of 
society. He is as straight as most fellows; but,” with sudden vehe- 
mence, “he has a devilish temper. If nobody else knows about that, I 
do. To his equals he is suave enough, but to those over whom he has 
any control he is unbearable. His own grooms can’t stand him. He 
never keeps one longer than three months. It is a well-known matter ; 
and a fellow who is bad to his dependants is generally bad to—to any 
one belonging to him.” 


3) 
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“You think he would be bad to me?” says Helen, smiling faintly. 

“Could even he be that? And yet,” with some agitation, as if 
compelled to say what in him lies, “it would depend a great deal upon 
yourself.” 

“ As to whether he was bad or good to me?” says the girl. She 
pauses for a while, with downcast eyes and lips that have grown very 
white. Then, “I don’t like his face,” says she. 

“Why?” asks he. 

“T hardly know. It—there is something It is difficult to 
express what I want to say;—but,” coloring slowly, “mean, I think, is 
the word. But that,” the soft color deepening, “is a horrid word, 
isn’t it?” 

“The right word in the right place,” shortly. Then, after a 
minute’s silence, “ Why does your mother want you to marry him ?” 

‘“ Because she loves me so much,” says Helen, making this rather 
startling rejoinder without a single arriére-pensée. 

“Eh?” says Vysely, staring, and feeling a good deal astonished, as 
indeed he may well be. 

“You see, he is so rich,” says the girl, regretfully, “and mamma 
She pauses. “ You mustn’t think anything but the very best of her,” 
she says, turning large, lovely, loyal eyes, that are almost commanding 
in their entreaty, full on his,.“ but, poor darling, she thinks a great deal 
about money. She does, indeed ; but not for herself: for me only she 
wants it.” 

“ Money is an excellent thing,” says Vysely, sententiously, “ but it 
is not the chief thing in life. And why does she desire it so much for 
you? ; 

“ Because I have no fortune of my own,” simply, “and she is afraid 
that after her—her It is heart-breaking the way she speaks some- 
times,” tears rising to her eyes, “and when she is so young, too ; but 
Well, she is unhappy about my future. She says it is a dreadful thing 
for a girl to be left alone in the world without plenty of money to 
spend.” 

“T entirely agree with her there; though, judging by her state of 
health and strength and vigor at present, I should imagine there is 
smal] chance of your being left alone in the world for the next hundred 
years or so. And, even making allowances for casualties of all sorts, I 
again fail to see why she makes herself so miserable about you.” 

“T have told you. She is afraid that I shall ever be really poor /” 

“ Well, but,” in a mystified tone, “she has money. She can leave 
it to you.” 

“Ah! that is just it. She can’t, indeed. At her death her entire 
income goes to a cousin of my father’s. All I shall have is about two 
hundred a year. She says that is nothing,—nothing at all! To me,” 
doubtfully, “it sounds a great deal.” 

“To some people it would be a great deal. Not to you,” says he, 
“who have been accustomed to three times that amount in thousands.” 

“You agree with her, then?” says the girl, sadly. “You will 
understand now why she wants me to marry Sir Rufus.” 

“T understand.” He looks at the carpet at his feet, and a slight 

Vot. XLVIII.—29 
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frown contracts his brow. Presently he looks up at her. “ For all 
that, don’t marry him,” says he. 

“ And if I don’t, poor mamma will be wretched.” 

“Does that mean,” turning sharply upon her, and speaking in a _ 
tone that is almost stern, “that you are making up your mind to this 
marriage ?” 

“Oh, no,” says she, very gently. “I shall not marry him, because 
even if I cou/d bring myself to say yes to him, I know it would only make 
mamma even more unhappy than she is at present. J should be unhappy 
then, and she could not bear that. It would kill her.” : 

She is speaking in the most perfect good faith. If a thorough 
belief in Lady Patty’s ability to bear up even under such a misfortune 
as her own child’s utter misery takes possession of Lord Vysely at this 
moment, he would have died rather than give voice to it, with that 
lovely earnest face uplifted to his. Helen is sitting on a low chair, her 
slender childish fingers folded on her knee, her body leaning slightly 
towards him. Her sweet, soft lips have taken a mournful curve. A 
little troubled sigh escapes her. ‘She is dreadfully disappointed about , 
it,” says she. “I wish—I wish I could do something to comfort her.” 

“Sir Rufus is not the only man in the world,” says he, unsteadily. 
He has risen, and is now standing near her, looking down at her. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


To see her is to love her, 
And love but her forever ; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And ne’er made sic anither. 


“You mean,” says she, uncertainly, “that there are other men in 
the world Yes, yes; I dare say,” as if not quite sure. “ But she 
seems to have set her heart on Sir Rufus. She is, I think, really fond 
of him,” looking up at Vysely as if to gain confirmation of this un- 
likely statement. It is a beseeching look, but Vysely, hardening his 
heart, refuses to have aught to do with it. “It is very odd, isn’t it ?” 
rather timidly. 

“Tt sounds like an unanswerable conundrum, I must say,” says 
Vysely, coldly, valiantly suppressing the sense of rage and disgust that 
is stifling him. 

“ She thinks,” says Helen, forlornly, “that I should be quite happy 
with him. Oh,” naively, “how can she? But she does think it, or 
she would not for a moment wish me to marry him.” 

“Of course not! One has only to know Lady Patty to be sure of 
that,” says Vysely, compressing his lips.» “And so no one would do 
for you but Sir Rufus ?” 

Helen stares at him and colors faintly. 

“There is no one else,” says she, with a certain sad dignity. “No 
one else wants to marry me. Why should they? I am too young, 
mamma says, and I have no manners ; and, after all,” heavily, “ I dare 
say I should feel grateful to Sir Rufus.” 
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“Perhaps you will in time,” says Vysely, who is still secretly 
raging. 

“Yes, when he gets tired of me, and goes away,” says she, with a 
rueful little laugh. 

“You take a rather contracted view of all this affair, it seems to 
me,” says Vysely, after a bit. “As I have said, Sir Rufus is not the 
only man in the world; and you won’t be always young, and always 
so” —smiling—“ terribly mannerless. You must have some one small 
charm, at all events, or Sir Rufus would not be so persistent in his 
attentions. Now, another besides Sir Rufus might by chance see that 
vague charm in you.” 

“T don’t think it would be any good,” says she, sighing. “ You 
see, even—even if somebody else did come, and mamma approved of 
him, I might not like him either: I have often thought of it. The 
people I should like would be sure not to like me.’ 

** Why should you imagine that ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” confusedly. “It is true, though,” dejectedly. 

“That is an absurd conclusion to come to. You know nothing 
about it.” He has grown very pale. “Of course if you have made up 
your mind to be unkind to all the world 

He pauses; he moves away from her over to one of the windows. 
Perhaps the fact that she can see his back, that she knows his eyes are 
off her, gives the girl courage. Her heart has been dying within her, 
but now it rises again, and she throws up her beautiful head with an 
assumption of hautewr that is infinitely charming. 

“ Well,” she says, “perhaps that is it. Perhaps I don’t want to 
get married at all.” 

“ Helen !” exclaims he, wheeling round and looking at her. There 
is passion in his voice and a sudden fire in his eyes. Something in his 
irrepressible vehemence affects her. She rises and stands gazing at 
him, expectant, with parted lips. 

«Don't say that,” cries he. “TI love you!” 

“You!” She shrinks away from him ; her face grows crimson, but 
that color dies as swiftly as it was born, leaving her white as snow. 
“Have you forgotten?” says she, in a low tone, and very haughtily. 
There is no lack of manner in her now. All the old good blood that 
runs in her veins has taken fire. To make love to her whilst pledged 
to another! Oh! the indignity, the cruelty of it! And from him! 

“ Forgotten what ?” demands he, stopping short in his quick move- 
ment towards her, startled by that sudden icy change in her proud, 
calm face. 

“That you love—no / that you are engaged to some one else ?” 

“ Engaged !” cries he, in wonderment. ‘‘ Engaged! Well,” with 
a curious laugh that has nothing of enjoyment in it, ‘if so, I have 
indeed forgotten. To whom, then?” 

“Oh, do you think I have not heard ?” cries the girl, with a terrible 
reproach. “To Miss Chester! Why, all the world knows of it. 
How did you think J should not know?” 

“ All the world may know,” says he, and now it is his turn to look 
haughty, “even you may know, but I do not, and neither does Miss 
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Chester. Nonsense!” in a clear, ringing tone. ‘ Who could have put 
that idea into your head ?” 

“Mamma thought—she said——” falters Helen. 

“Then she thought and said wrong. No. Miss Chester is a very 
good friend of mine, who is engaged to be married to another friend of 
mine, dearer still, and expected home from India next month; whilst 
I,” he comes deliberately up to her now, and takes her hands and 
holds them closely,—“ I am free to be accepted by you, Helen, if—if 
only you will have me.” 

A silence falls upon the room,—a silence in which he can almost 
hear her heart beat. Suddenly she looks up at him. 

“‘Oh, are you sure,—sure ?” cries she, in a little agonized way. 

“ My darling! I have been sure such a cruelly long time. Speak 
to me, Helen! Tell me it is all right,—that there is hope for me.” 

“ Hope! Hope for me!” replies she, faintly. Is it indeed all at 
an end, that trouble about Sir Rufus, her sad miserable determination 
not to love Vysely? Oh! is it possible that she may love him now, 
freely, happily ? 

“You mean that?” cries he. He kisses her little hands, and, lift- 
ing them, lays them round his neck. Is it—can it—be true that they 
seem to gladly clasp themselves there? “I have doubted so often,— 
you have made me suffer so much,” whispers he,—“ that I still doubt. 
Helen, say you love me.” 

“1 do!—I do indeed!” whispers she back, clinging to him. Is 
this his icicle?—the cold indifferent creature he had often imagined 
her, ready to be led here or there by her mother ? 

“ And you will marry me?” 

“ Yes,” says she, softly. 

He lifts her face and kisses her. She kisses him back again with 
all the warmth of an earnest, loving child. 

“ Ah!” says he, laughing, and holding her a little away from him, 
“T thought you didn’t want to get married at all ?” 

This loving taunt seems to distress her; a quick red springs into 
her face. ‘ That is not kind of you,” she says. She droops her head. 
“ And, besides,” falteringly, “that was when—when—I si 

“ What, Helen?” 

“When I thought you were engaged to Miss Chester,” murmurs 
she, in a shamefaced fashion, making her sweet confession evidently 
against her will. Her lips grow tremulous; two large tears force 
themselves from beneath her lids and run down her flushed cheeks. 

“Oh, don’t!” cries Vysely, remorsefully, catching her in his arms 
and pressing her face against his heart.. “I shouldn’t have made you 
say it. It was selfish of me. Forgive me, Helen.” 

“Oh, I forgive you,” says she, with a nervous little laugh. She 
is pressing his handkerchief against her eyes. 


“ And, now, can I see your mother before I go 2” asks he, when 
he finds he must leave her. 
“T am afraid not,” says Helen, anxiously. She hesitates. ‘“ Lord 


”? 


Vysely, do you thin 
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“Nonsense! That is not my name.” 

“George, then!” blushing and laughing so prettily that he seems 
to fall in love with her afresh. Had ever any child so many lovely 
ways about her ? 

She is looking very serious again now, however. “Do you—do 
you think mamma will be very angry with me when she hears about 
this ?” 

“T hope not,” says Vysely, solemnly, who understands Lady Patty 
perfectly. 

“‘ But it so entirely puts an end to all her wishes about Sir Rufus, 
that I am afraid she won’t like it,” says Helen. 

“We must only risk it,” says Vysely, still without a smile. “I 
think I’ll leave a little note for her, explaining matters, in case she 
should be teasing you again about Sir Rufus.” 

“Oh, do!” says Helen, eagerly. “It will help me to tell her 
everything.” 

“Very well, then.” He sits down before a davenport and scrib- 
bles a line or two. To Helen it seems a terribly short note about so 
important an affair. ; 

“Do you think you have said enough?” asks she, with doubt 
strongly expressed in her eyes. 

“Quite enough, I am sure, And, Helen, do you think I could 
see her this evening ?” 

“T think so. She isn’t going out to-night.” She pauses, as if 
deeply dwelling upon some tremendous idea. ‘“ We—dine at eight,” 
says she, at last, regarding him uncertainly : “ would you”—timidly— 
“care to dine with us? There will be nobody but us.” 

“ Wouldn’t I?” says he, with much alacrity, and in a tone bound 
to make glad the heart of any girl who loved him. 

“You will tell her, then?” asks he, as he is bidding her adieu. 

“T suppose I had better,” says Helen, sighing. Vysely laughs, in 
spite of the somewhat reproachful glance she casts at him. 

“ You aren’t afraid, then ?” says she. 

“ How could I possibly be afraid of anything, when you say you 
love me?” says he, pressing his lips against her pretty palm. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


We must live our lives, though the sun be set, 
Must meet in the masque where parts we play, 
Must cross in the-maze of Life’s minuet : 
Our yea is yea, and our nay is nay: 
* * * * * * 


Too late did I love you, my love, and yet 
I shall never forget till my dying day. 


HE is hardly gone when Tom Cholmondeley is announced. He 
has ostensibly come with tickets for the opera, but in reality only to 
see Helen. His mother had let fall a word or two that had led him to 
believe the girl was being made unhappy about the return of those 
luckless diamonds, and a sense of guilt, born of the knowledge that he 
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had been the suggester of that gift, has driven him to Helen’s house to 
see her and if possible to help her out of her difficulties. 

All the way in the hansom he had been picturing her to himself as 
pale, melancholy, tearful, depressed. He had maddened himself with 
the thought that all last night she had lain sleepless, troubled by mis- 
erable thoughts, and even a moment since as he walked up the stairs 
to the drawing-room he had been conscious of a feeling of shrinking, 
of fear. How would she look if she knew all? Would she upbraid 
him? would she forgive? Her little face would be white, her hands 
trembling. 

But he is in the room now, and Helen is coming to receive him. 
Helen! Is this Helen ?—this radiant glorified creature, who is holding 
out both hands to him with a joyous welcome? What is the meaning 
of this sudden brilliant color on her usually pale cheeks,—of the lovely 
light in her violet eyes,—of the glad smile on her perfect lips? 

What has happened to the calm, sedate, childish Helen? Why, 
even the immaculately arranged hair (participating, as it were, in the 
general joy) has broken loose from all bounds, and has let one fair 
curl wander fearlessly over the broad, sweet brow. 

“Oh, Tom! I am so glad you have come!” cries she. “Sit down 
here. Here, not there,—quite close to me. I want you, because I have 
something so good to tell you. Tom, I am going to marry Lord 
Vysely !” 

“What?” says Cholmondeley, sharply. 

“ Ah, I knew you would be surprised. So was I. I was never so 
surprised in my life. Just fancy his loving me! But you must not 
only be surprised, Tom ; you must be glad.” x 

“Must I?” says Tom, his face a little gray. “And when did 
he—— ?” 

“ Now. This moment it seems. He has only just gone away. 
You must have met him.” 

“ Ah! I saw him,” says Cholmondeley, grimly,—“ at the other side 
of the street. I thought he looked queer. So that was it, eh?” 

“That was what?” 

“ That was why he looked too big for his clothes,” says Tom, trying 
to be cheerful in spite of this terrible pain at his heart. “ Well, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“You met him? he told you?” asks she, eagerly, too happy to re- 
member details. 

“Not in words. I told you we saluted each other across the street. 
But one could see.” 

“Yes? He looked happy, then, you think? Oh, it is true, Tom, 
all true! And I—J am happy too,—so happy !” lifting her hands to 
her head. “Just think! It does seem absurd—doesn’t it ?—that he 
should fall in love with me!” 

“The world is full of jokes,” says Cholmondeley. “TI begin to think 
it is the gayest place possible. Well, and what about Miss Chester?” 

“Qh, that was all a mistake. It appears she is engaged to some- 
body else,—a friend of Vysely’s, who is coming home from India. 
You know Vysely is a great friend of hers too.” 
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“Very great, I should say. And so she told him all about it,— 
about the Indian love, I mean? That was very straightforward of 
her.” If he means to be nasty, his efforts are entirely thrown away 
upon Helen. 

“Yes. She seems a nice girl,” says she, cheerfully. 

“Tf I were the Indian man [I feel I should love Vysely,” says 
Cholmondeley. 

“So he ought. George has been so kind to Miss Chester. Do 
you know, Tom,” gayly, “I’m rather sorry there is an Indian man? 
Miss Chester is so desirable in every way that I should have liked to 
see you married to her.” 

Mr. Cholmondeley sticks his glass in his eye, and regards her for a 
moment curiously. 

“You are growing quite funny,” says he. “It is a departure for 
you. I suppose it is the effect of this late engagement. You were 
always charming, Helen, if scarcely comic, but now you grow decidedly 
amusing. But, having once taken to that sort of thing, I shudder to 
think where you will leave off. If you don’t put your mind seriously 
against it, you will find yourself developing into one of the most 
famous wits of the century.” 

“T shall take care,” says she, laughing, “if only for Vysely’s 
sake.” 

“‘T suppose the whole round world has shrunk into the substance 


of one ordinary man now, for you,” says he. “ Well, that is as it 
should be, of course. Is there any one else engaged?—you and 
Vysely, and Miss Chester and her red Indian, and—it’s a big order ; 
any more?” 

“ Nobody else, interesting,” retorts she, with a new-born sauciness 
that sits very sweetly on her. “I hope Miss Chester’s ‘ red Indian,’ 
as you call him, will come back to her soon. It isn’t right of people, 


” She stops con- 


when they love people, to stay away from 
fusedly. 

“People,” suggests Tom, unmoved. “Never be afraid of tau- 
tology ; it isso impressive. There is no uncertainty about it; no fear 
of being mistaken by the dullards.” 

“What I mean is,” says Helen, “that I think engaged people 
should always be happy, as happy as I am; and how can one be quite 
comfortable when the other person is living miles away ?” 

“ How, indeed? By the bye,” says he, with a touch of bitterness, 
badly hidden by a smile, “ what becomes of the luckless creatures who 
are not engaged? Are they to know no happiness ?” 

“Oh, as for them,” says she, lightly, “they don’t count.” 

“ Not even if they have loved, and still fail to be accepted ?” 

“Why, if not accepted, it must be their own fault,” cries she, 
airily, thinking of Sir Rufus Greyly only, and caring nothing for his 
disappointment in her new-found joy. “They should go away, away, 
ever so far. Nobody wants them!” 

“Cruelty, thy name is Helen!” whispers Cholmondeley to him- 
self. 

But aloud he goes on. 
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“True, true,” says he. “You are a woman indeed, my cousin. 
One must keep near, if he wishes to be beloved, and those unloved are 
useless. You must not let Vysely wander. You must keep your eye 
on him. Don’t let him out of your sight.” 

“He wouldn’t go,” says she, laughing. “ At least,” as if a little 
frightened at her own audacity, “ I-hope not.” 

“JT don’t think you need be afraid,” says Cholmondeley, in a low 
voice. He has suddenly grown grave and silent, and his manner 
communicates itself to Helen. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


When, fettered by a viewless chain, 

We turn and gaze, and turn again, 

Oh, death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell! 


“ Tom,” says she, nervously, leaning towards him, and looking very 
anxious,—* Tom, do you think mamma will be very angry ?” 

“ About what?” 

“ About my engagement te Lord Vysely ?” 

Cholmondeley stares at her. Is she really in earnest? or is this 
some girlish pretence at playing with her new happiness? Her face, 
sweet, expectant, waiting for his reply, answers him mutely. 

“ Furious, I should think,” says he, satirically. 

“Oh, Tom!” paling. “ Do you really think so?” 

“ Think it? I feel as if I knew it,” says Cholmondeley, who can- 
not resist this bitter mirth as a means of wearing out the still more 
bitter mood that clings to him. “TI can fancy her wrath unbounded. 
Take my advice, Helen, and pack up. The same roof will never be 
able to cover you and your mother when this little plot transpires.” 

“Do you think it will be as bad as that?” says Helen, faintly. 
“T myself feared—I thought—I told him P 

“You told him?” says Tom, going off without a word of warning 
into a low paroxysm of laughter. Really, as a comedy it is perfect. 
Is this child a fool, or only foolishly trusting? After all, Lady Patty, 
to be able to play upon her and convince her like this, must be a 
cleverer creature than he had believed her. 

“Yes, [told him. He knew about mamma’s unhappy fancy for 
Sir Rufus as a—a husband for me,” says Helen. “ And now I know 
I must go and tell her that I can’t marry Sir Rufus, and I’m afraid 
she will be very upset about it,—very angry. Though,” with sudden 
courage, “after all, Tom, why should she be angry ?” 

“Why, indeed?” says Cholmondeley, who feels he could have 
laughed until his sides ached, if only laughter had not been so far from 
him. 

“Lord Vysely, even in mamma’s eyes, must be regarded as supe- 
rior to Sir Rufus,” goes on Helen, anxiously. ‘One is a gentleman ; 
the other—well, you know what I mean, Tom, don’t you? He ought 
to be one, of course: isn’t that it? Only——” 
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“Only he isn’t. Quite so,” says Tom. “ Nothing could be more 
lucid.” 

“ And then George’s title is so much better than his,” blushing so 
softly, so happily, at the mention of Vysely’s Christian name that 
Cholmondeley nearly groans aloud, “that surely it should count with 
her. One is a marquis, the other only a baronet.” 

“And a poor one at that,” says Cholmondeley. 

“Oh, no,—rich,” says she. “That is the whole trouble of the’ 
affair, you see. That is why poor darling mamma has so set her heart 
upon him.” 

“Dear me! I do hope you aren’t misjudging your mother,” says 
Tom, with a seriousness that does him avything but credit. 

“No: how could [? It is all for my sake,” says Helen, gravely. 

“You haven’t told her yet?” 

“No. Do you think I ought to do it? At once, I mean?” 

“Tt will be an ordeal,” says Tom, grimly. “ But the worse the 
ordeal, the better to get it over quickly. Yes, it seems wicked to keep 
your mother in ignorance any longer. Ifthe blow must fall, why 

“ But she has been so unhappy all the morning, Tom,—about Sir 
Rufus, and my returning of those diamonds, you know. And now 
- another disappointment——” 

“ And such a heavy one!” 

“She'll think so.” 

Tom laughs. 

“She has a headache,” miserably. “She says I gave it to her; 
and I am afraid I did. She has been crying all the morning. I feel 
quite dreadful about having to go up to her now, to tell her what I 
have done.” 

“‘ Nevertheless I should go,” says Cholmondeley. 

“Would you? When she is feeling so ill?” It is quite evident 
she is desirous of putting off the evil day as long as possible. 

“Your communication will cure her headache,” says Tom, pro- 
phetically. 

“T never guite know what you mean,” says Helen, with a little 
touch of reproachful dignity. “ Butif you think that a most unpleasant 
surprise can cure a headache, why a 

“Of course it can. Nothing like an electric shock for headaches 
of your mother’s kind.” 

“T often think, Tom,” severely, “that you area little rude when 
talking about mamma. One could imagine you didn’t believe in her 
headache.” 

“¢QOne’ would be a lunatic to think that,” says Tom, austerely. 
“ But to return to our subject. I think, as you are so anxious about it, 
you should tell her of your engagement at once.” 

“You fancy,” says she, nervously, “that it will take her mind off 
Sir Rufus,—that it will interest her?” 

“ Yes, that isit. It will interest her,—oh, immensely! There, go; 
go to her,” says Cholmondeley, whose own ache is becoming unbearable. 
To be alone is now the last desire left him. 


“Ah,” says Helen, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ you can easily say, ‘Go, 
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go.’ You aren’t the one togo. You haven’t to face her, and tell her— 
oor darling !—that all her hopes are at an end. I shouldn’t wonder, 
Tom, if it caused her a serious illness.” 

“ T should!” says Tom, in spite of the late warning he has re- 
ceived. Then, hastily, “Don’t you think dwelling on things only 
makes them worse? There, go and tell her.” 

“She'll be so disappointed with me. I’m a mistake,—I feel it!” 
says she, wretchedly. It is plain to him that she honestly shrinks from 
the task before her. How can she be so blind? What a terrible belief 
in human nature she must have, to be so thoroughly deceived by one 
of the most artificial creatures living! 

“ Helen ”” says he, impulsively. He would have given her a 
hint ; he would have even undone all his late sarcasms; but she in- 
terrupts him, being so full of her own thoughts as to be ignorant of the 
fact that she has interrupted. 

“If she would only scold me,” she says, “ it would not be so bad. 
I could bear that. But she does nothing but cry, and cry, and cry, and 
get ill! Itis terrible!” She rises and stretches out her slender arms 
to their fullest length, as if to gain some sort of rest for the body, if not 
for the mind. “ Well, I suppose you are right: I suppose I ought to 
tell her at once.” Then, all suddenly, a most lovely light grows upon 
her face. 

“Oh, it is bad of me to feel so unhappy to-day. He loves me! He 
loves only me! Do you mind letting me speak to you about it, Tom ? 
There is only you, you know, and it is such a comfort to tell somebody 
about it. I never,” eagerly , “ thought he could possibly be in love with 
me! Did you, Tom?” 

“No, I did not,” shortly. 

“ Tt was a revelation,” says the girl. She lifts her hands and presses 
them against her pretty head. A smile, rich as spring in promise, parts 
her lips. “TI feel alive for the first time to-day,” says she,—“ alive and 
awake. Oh, how dear and lovely a thing it is to be living!” She turns 
to him impulsively and holds out her hands. ‘“ How beautiful a place 
is the world !”’ cries she, gladly. 

Cholmondeley takes her hands, but hardly presses them. He has 
grown very pale. 

“Your part of it, perhaps,” says he, steadily. “For myself- 
However, I shall not be able to see ‘ your part’ for long.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Lovely as it may seem to you, I confess I’m tired of it,” says he. 
“There are other places. I am going to exchange,—to go to India. 
There are many openings there for a smart young man like me, I have 
been told.” He laughs curiously. 

“To India! Oh, you will be very far away from me there 
she. “ And to lose so dear a friend !” 

“There, go, go to your mother,” says he; and, as she rises, obeying 
him, the smile still upon her lips, her happy dream having not yet 
deserted her, his eyes follow her. 

“ Good-by, then,” says she, “ for the moment.” 

“‘Good-by,” says Cholmondeley, mechanically. He would have let 


!” cries 
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her go, but she (her hand in his) still holds him, looking at him earn- 
estly, yet always with that inward smile that seems to rise from the 
very inmost heart of her. 

“ Weli?” asks he, somewhat unsteadily. 

“It is only that I wanted to tell you that,”—suddenly the smile 
fades in a degree without altogether dying, and her sweet eyes grow 
warm with tears,—“ that I know how good you have always been to 
me, and to thank you, Tom, and to ask you to—to wish me joy!” She 
lays her hands on his shoulders, and, leaning forward, presses her soft 
lips against his cheek. ' 

“God bless you, Helen!” says he, brokenly. For a moment he 
closes his arms round her and holds her against his heart. “God bless 
and preserve you forever,—forever !” 

His voice has almost died away. He releases her, and gets to the 
door somehow, and disappears—out of her life finally. 





CHAPTER XX. 


But busy, busy still art thou _ 
To bind the loveless, joyless vow, 
The heart from pleasure to delude, 
To join the gentle to the rude. 


WHEN he is gone, Helen stands motionless, staring after him. 
Perhaps she is a little bewildered, a little surprised, by that sudden 
half-tragic exit of his. The truth, however, does not strike her for a 
moment. There is only in her mind a little grateful astonishment that 
Tom should be so fond of her. “ Just as if he were my own brother,” 
thinks she, softly, tears rising to her eyes,—tender tears, but not emo- 
tional enough to rise to such a height as would make them run down 
her cheeks. Indeed, in the very midst of her kindly thoughts of Tom 
a memory of her own position comes to her, and forthwith the sympa- 
thetic cousin is banished to limbo. 

A sense of depression now falls on her. She must go and break 
the news to her mother. But how? Oh, why couldn’t Tom, or—or 
George, have done it? She will be so upset by this new complication ! 
Poor mother! who is already suffering, and who will be made worse 
by news that will effectually put an end to her pet scheme forever! 
Oh, why does she like Sir Rufus so very much? 

She takes up Vysely’s letter, the one he had written to her mother, 
and stands hesitating, fearing, discopsolate, twisting it between her 
nervous fingers. A sudden recollection of Tom’s having told her to 
let her mother know of her engagement to Vysely at the earliest oppor- 
tunity returns to her and hurries her towards the door. Yes, it must 
be done! 

Feeling very frightened, she goes up-stairs, and, having stood before 
Lady Patty’s door for fully three minutes trying in vain to summon 
up an unconquerable courage, she opens the door in a most ignoble 
haste, and then stands cowering on the threshold. What on earth is 
she to say? Howis she to begin? Oh, yes, it is all very well for 
those who drive her to her task ; but if it was their turn 
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“Ts that you, Helen?” asks Lady Patty, in a truly lamentable 
voice, She is lying prone on a comfortable lounge, and no one could 
by any chance have suspected that she has only just this minute 
stretched herself upon it. “Come in, darling. Come in. You don’t 
eee me. I,” in a dying voice, “couldn’t possibly be weaker than 

am,’ 
She seems quite overcome. Her eyes are languid. There is the 
perfume of Cologne water in the air. 

“ Are you no better, mamma darling ?” 

“ Worse! much worse!” says Lady Patty, with a gruesome shake of 
her head. 

“Oh, mamma! And there is something—something I must tell 
you; and now I’m afraid if I speak it will only increase the fever that 
seems to be consuming you.” 

“Something to tell me?” asks Lady Patty, flinging down the 
silken coverlet a little way, and letting the languor die somewhat out 
of her eyes. 

“Yes, darling,” says Helen, miserably : “he—he said I ought to 
tell you at once, without any further delay.” 

“ He! Was he here this morning?” asks Lady Patty, now suffi- 
ciently restored to be able to raise herself upon her elbow. 

“Yes,” says Helen, faintly. For her there is only one “he” in 
the world. 

“ And what—what did he say about the diamonds?” demands Lady 
Patty, in a gasping tone. 

“ Diamonds!” echoes the girl, dropping her eyes. “Oh, it was 
not Sir Rufus, mamma: it was—it was Tom who advised me to tell 
you: he was here just now, and he d ‘ 

“Tom!” Lady Patty falls back again upon her couch. She had 
been sitting bolt upright upon her lounge, but now she seems to have 
given way utterly, and lies back, her pretty plump hands resting in 
lifeless fashion on her knees. Tom! of all people! But she had 
always said so! she had always known ! 

“Yes, Tom,” says Helen, nodding her head, and feeling terribly 
distressed. 

“ Helen,” says Lady Patty, in a sepulchral tone that strikes terror 
into her daughter’s breast, “if you are going to tell me you are going 
to marry Tom Cholmondeley, I shall die at once,—this moment ! 

“Tom! no!—Zom! Oh, mamma, darling,” affectionately, “don’t 
look like that! Sit up, sit up now, and lean your head against these 
cushions. I told you it would never be Tom. But——” She stops, 
not knowing how to go on. 

“ Let me hear the worst,” says Lady Patty, faintly. “ No use beat- 
ing about the bush. I thought I was prepared for everything ; but this 
is Go on, Helen; don’t spare me! one can die but once ; there is 








comfort in that thought, at least. Tell me his name.” 
“ His name?” says Helen. 
“Tf not Tom,” says Lady Patty, “and you still hesitate to confide 


in me, what can I expect ?” 
“T have a letter here,” says Helen, producing Vysely’s note to her 
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mother, now a rather shapeless mass: “it will make you very angry, 
I am afraid : it will show you that I can never marry Sir Rufus.” 

“ Helen,” says her mother, sitting straight up now, and really look- 
ing ghastly, - ‘it is nothing against him, is it ?” 

“No, no,” says Helen, sorrowfully : “it is something against me.’ 

“Good heavens, child! what do you mean by that? Oh, Helen, 
you cannot have been No! no! it is out of the question ta low 
intrigue of any sort. To look at you is to feel that impossible. Still, 
speak to me, Helen. You,” with awful doubt in her tone,—“ you have 
not been encouraging another lover all this time ?” 

“Oh, it sounds like it,” cries the girl, wretchedly, “but I didn’t 
know it, ” I didn't indeed, ‘mamma! I didn’t know it until just now ; 
but he seemed to be so sure that,” she tries to go on, but stops short, 
struggles passionately with herself for a mement, and now bursts into 
tears,—“ that I’m afraid I have.” 

“ Is iit Captain Somerset?” asks Lady Patty, faintly. “He isa 
pauper.” 

“Oh, no,” still sobbing softly. 

« Show me the letter,” says Lady Patty. ‘“ At all events, I suppose it 
can’t have gone very far as yet. But to think how I tr usted | you, Helen ! 
and—and of course he hasn’t a penny, whoever he is.’ 

“ Oh, I’m sure he has that /”’ cries Helen, eagerly ; “oh, yes! he has 
a penny ! he has a good deal of money, I dare say; and "TE love him, 
mamma, and he loves me, and 

“ Fiddlesticks !” says Lady Patty, not at all rudely, but positively. 
It is indeed wonderful how she gives voice to this obnoxious word with- 
out making herself obnoxious. She has taken the note from Helen, and 
twists it about: finally she opens it. “It is a perfect rag!” says she. 
“T can’t make head or tail of it. Now, once for all, Helen, put me 
out of misery. Who is.this wretched creature on whom you have set 
your heart ?” 

“T wish you would read his letter first,” says Helen, faintly: “he 
meant you to read it first. It is Lord Vysely, mamma, and 

“What ?” 

“T knew I should make you ill again ; but he said I had better tell 
you at once, and so did Tom. Darling mother, forgive me. I know 
you have set your heart on Sir Rufus, and I know you consider George— 
Lord Vysely—dull, and stupid, and a bore, but—but J don’t !” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” says Lady Patty, leaning forward, and 
speaking almost hoarsely, “that the Marquis of Vysely wishes to marry 
you ? 999 

“Yes, yes, mamma.” 

“Say it again!” says Lady Patty, faintly. 

“ But you know it,” says the girl, nervously. “And even if you 
did think him all that—all I have said, I 














“T think hima bore! J think him stupid or dull! Helen, you 
dream !” cries she. She opens her arms and flings them round Helen. 
“You will be a marchioness!” says she, quite pale,—“ oh, heavens! a 
marchioness !” 

“You are pleased, then? you are not angry?” says Helen, tears 
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rising to her pretty eyes, but glad tears this time. A happy smile plays 
round her lips. . 

“ Pleased, darling child! What an insufficient word! Oh, you 
best—most satisfactory of girls! What a daughter your poor father 
gave me! To think that you should be the one to make all England 
envious! Why, they thought J had made a good match in my time; 
but you!” She pauses and examines her daughter critically, and, after 
a moment or two, with admiring eyes. “You are beautiful, Helen !’ 
says she,—“ yes, beautiful! After all, I was never so good to look at 
as you are.” 

She stops short, and a sudden spasm of fear crosses her face. ‘Oh! 
is it true?” says she. ‘‘ What about that Chester girl ?” 

“There was no truth in that,” says Helen, a little stiffly, a little 
offended, perhaps. Why should they all think he had been in love 
with Miss Chester? A good girl, of course, but not—not good enough 
for him. But who could. be good enough for him? “ It was a mere 
canard,—a silly supposition,” says she. 

“ But how do you know, darling ?” 

“T asked him. He told me there was no truth in it. I—I have 
- asked him to come and dine with you to-night, mamma. He wanted 
to see you at once; but 

“ But what, child? Why didn’t you let him see me?” 

“ You were so ill,” says the girl. “I was afraid of distressing you ; 
but I fancied that you would not object to his dining with us, as you 
were not going out to-night.” 

“Object.” says Lady Patty. There is a world of meaning in her 
tone. “Object! I object to nothing about Lord Vysely !” 

“ But I was so afraid you might be disappointed.” 

“‘ Disappointed, darling ?” 

“ About Sir Rufus. You know how fond you are of him.” 

“Sit down, Helen: I can’t talk comfortably to you whilst you are 
moving round the room. Sit down and tell me all about Lord Vysely. 
Never mind any one else. They are unimportant. Well, and how did 
it all begin ?” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


But look! Amazement on my mother sits. 


After long storms, and tempests overblowne, 
The sun at length his joyous face doth cleare: 
So when as Fortune all her spight hath showne, 
Some blissful houres at last must needs appeare, 
Else should afflicted wights oft-times despeire. 


“Ou, I don’t know,” says Helen, blushing. 

“Nobody ever does, I believe,” says Lady Patty, thoughtfully. 
“ And, really, it doesn’t matter at all. The beginning is a mere trifle : 
the end alone is of consequence, and yours has been most satisfactory. 
A marchioness!—I shall be the mother of a marchioness! Oh, you 
darling girl! What a success you have been! You will make every 
friend you have gnash her teeth with envy! Helen,” solemnly, “I 
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desire no mure of you. So far as Jam concerned, your duty is ful- 
filled. You may go to your grave now with the pleasurable knowledge 
full upon you that you were a joy and a comfort to your mother.” 

“Still, I don’t want to go just yet!” says Helen, whose new-born 
happiness has roused in her a latent sense of humor. “ You are quite 
pleased, then, mamma? You have no regrets ?” 

“Not one! How could I! My good child, how could I? The 
best match of the season; and such diamonds! You have heard of 
the Vysely diamonds, of course?” 

“ No,” says Helen. 

“Well, they are superb! Oh, Helen, what a delightful thing it 
all is! Won’t the Stanleys be enraged? I declare, I could ery for joy !” 

“Oh, no, mamma darling,” cries Helen, nervously. “You know 
it will only increase your horrid headache.” 

“ Headache? I haven’t an ache in the world,” cries Lady Patty, 
joyously ; but, seeing her daughter’s puzzled face, she pauses, and asks, 
quaintly, “ Had I one?” 

“Oh, you must remember,” says Helen, reproachfully. 

“Oh, ay,—yes. Well,” airily, “never mind. You have cured it, 
Helen. I don’t believe I shall ever have one again.” 

Helen laughs involuntarily. Verily, Tom had been right: she 
had cured it. 

“To think of that solemn creature falling in love with you!” says 
Lady Patty, presently. “Show me his letter again, Helen. I should 
like to see what he says. Good gracious !” in a frightened tone, “if 
you should have mistaken him, after all!’ Having got the letter, she 
smooths it out on her knee, and tries to read it. “ Bless me! what 
villanous—er—I mean, what aristocratic writing! H’m,h’m! ‘ Hope 
to see you to-night,’—reading,—‘ ask formally for daughter’s hand,’ 
—very proper, I must say,—‘ must entreat you to grant me a kindly 
hearing. Yours, Vysely.’ Oh, it is all right, darling!” looking up 
with brilliant eyes. ‘“ And now,” gayly, “ we can give that odious Sir 
Rufus his congé without any further delay.” 

: “QOdious! Sir Rufus! Mamma!” says the girl, growing very 
ale. 
a Well, well, darling—yes, I know, of course, what you mean.” 
She has the grace to be faintly ashamed of herself. “ But A 
most estimable young man, I dare say, Helen; but if you could only 
know what he has cost me in mental anxiety, you 4 

“Yes, yes; I understand,” says Helen, hurriedly. She is glad to 
be able to try and understand so far. Of course her mother had been 
troubled by Sir Rufus, and to feel troubled about certain people is 
sometimes to detest those people. It is a common, if an ungenerous, 
phase of human nature. Yes, yes, mamma could not have meant 
anything else. She has been sorry for Sir Rufus,—sorry for her (Helen) 
too,—and now she is glad that all anxiety is at an end. And how 
really sweet of her to give in so thoroughly, so immediately ! 

“T assure you,” says Lady Patty, with an angry little moue, “the 
way that man has been tormenting poor unfortunate little me would 
fill a book. But now 4 
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A forlorn feeling that there is unmistakable revenge in her mother’s 
expression at this moment drives Helen into absolute silence. Her 
mother !—who had seemed to love Sir Rufus !—to regard him as the 
one desirable person to whom her only daughter might safely be given ! 
Perhaps something in the girl’s wide gaze reaches the mother’s heart 
in spite of the crust that has grown over it. ; 

“Of course I esteem him highly, highly,” says she, laughing rather 
uncertainly. “Only, I esteem Lord Vysely higher. You can’t quarrel 
with me for that, Helen.” 

“T am not likely to quarrel with you,” says Helen, a little slowly, 
perhaps,—a little heavily. . 

“T say, Helen,” says Lady Patty, presently, with a quick bright 
smile of intelligence, “ wasn’t it well you didn’t accept that diamond 
necklet ?” ‘ 

“There was no idea of my accepting it,” says the girl, simply. 
“You knew that, didn’t you, mamma?” 

“'Yes,—well—did I ?” asks Lady Patty. “You see, Helen, I knew 
nothing of your present delightful engagement then! I had no idea I 
had so dear, so sly a daughter!” laughing gayly and giving Helen’s 
arm a dainty pinch. 

“Not sly !” says Helen, haughtily, coloring hotly. 

“ Not sly in the common sense, darling,” says Lady Patty, changing 
her mood on the instant. “ How could you be anything but straight- 
forward? How could Vysely, who is honesty itself, love you, if you 
were not as straightforward as——” a simile failing her, beyond that 
of “a whip,” she supplies the deficiency with a warm embrace that at 
once melts Helen and restores her to her normal state of love and 
admiration. 

“Darling mother,” says she, returning the embrace fondly, “I am 
only afraid of one thing,—that you will be made ill again by the 
exertion of receiving George to-night. You know you have been so 
unwell all day.” 

“Helen,” says Lady Patty, “am I so altogether devoid of senti- 
ment that I should feel ill when my only girl is so happy? No! 
no! Who but a most unnatural mother could give way to a headache 
on hearing her daughter was about to be a marchioness? Any head- 
ache—every headache—you have cured so far as I am concerned.” She 
goes up to Helen and encircles her with her arms and strains her to 
her heart. There are real tears in her eyes, real feeling in her move- 
ment. For once, forgetting to be effective, she is entirely so. “My 
darling ! may every blessing: x 

Heaven alone knows into what flights her new-born sincerity might 
have led her, but that at this moment a servant entering the room 
checks the coming outburst. 

“Sir Rufus Greyly is in the drawing-room, my lady, and wishes 
to know if he can see you for a moment.” 

It is the immaculate Prim. 

“Tell Sir Rufus I shall be down directly,” says Lady Patty, quite 
calmly,—so calmly that Prim goes away knowledgeless. Her mistress, 
to do her justice, is quite clever enough even for her. 
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“Look at me, Helen,” cries Lady Patty, eagerly. ‘“ My face,— 
eh? Any signs of emotion? A little powder, don’t you think? 
Such a géne having to go down to him just now !—Prim !” going to the 
door and calling after the “ perfect treasure,” “put Sir Rufus in the 
small drawing-room, and pull down all the blinds. Say I’ve got a bad 
headache,—neuralgia, rather,—it sounds better ; and—er—if any one 
else comes, tell them I’m not at home to-day : remember that.—Helen,” 
coming back into the bedroom, “don’t you think a slight touch of 
rouge—eh? It would never do to let him think I was frightened, 
don’t you know ?” 

” Why should you be frightened, mamma? You surely have not 
told him anything that——” 

“My dearest girl, of course not: only, it is quite extraordinary 
the number of things one does say, Helen, without meaning them. 
However, I look pretty well, eh?” with several earnest glances at the 
mirror.  He’ll never suspect, and Prim has pulled down the blinds, 
Such a blessing that I never cry, as other women do! So destructive 
to eyes, complexion, morals. I can only hope,” with an inexpressible 
sa laugh, “that he won’t cry when he hears all I have got to tell 

im.” 

“ Mamma, you will be kind ?” falters Helen, who has begun to feel 
again as if all her landmarks have given way. “ You will be careful ? 
You know you a 

“Don’t be frightened, darling. (Where’s that gold bangle?) I'll 
polish him off in no time. Hideous little monster! It always went 
against my sense of justice, Helen, that he should be given to so 
charming a girl as you. Now, bear me out in that with Vysely. But 
no matter; I’ll make short work of him now. I'll give him to under- 
stand he can’t come here any more, tormenting and worrying and 
whimpering, just as if he could ever hope to marry a girl like you! 
Really, you know, such presumption! (Is my hair all right at the 
back?) You don’t want to have him coming here, talking his insane 
nonsense, darling? On the whole, I do think he is the vulgarest 
young man I know—eh ?” 

“T thought him so,” falters Helen, vaguely. Is it all true? If 
not, what is true? What is she to think,—believe? 

“Just so,” says Lady Patty, gayly. “Give my dress a little pull 
at this side, Helen, and stay here till I come back. I shan’t be long, 
and I shall have a great deal to tell you, I dare say.” She gets to the 
door, and now, looking back at Helen, makes a little graceful grimace 
full of mischief. “ What a sell it will be for him !” says she. 

Helen, bewildered, stands in the middle of the room long after the 
last frou-frou of Lady Patty’s skirts can be heard on the stairs. 


THE END. 


Voi. XLVIII.—30 
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HEALTHY HEROINES. 


WY ens. we glance over what is called an old-fashioned novel we 
find its heroine is often a young lady so ultra refined and delicate 
that her author has painted her as a half-lunged creature, drawing 
ozone into her slender chest with a panting difficulty, incapable, in fact, 
of a deep breath. Her feet are described to us as too minute to carry 
her nevertheless attenuated body, and even her eyelids flutter, shifting 
and shrinking from the too bright beams of the noonday sunshine. 

One of the last of these shy divinities was the goddess of a romance 
which fell one morning into Washington Irving’s hands. He was sit- 
ting in his study with his best-beloved brother Peter. Now, Peter was 
a scholar, a gentleman, and a man of thought. 

“ Peter,” said Washington, looking up quizzically, “if I did not 
think you incapable of keeping a secret from me I would swear you had 
written this book.” 

Peter flushed, stammered, and finally confessed. 

“T wrote it,” he said, with a smothered sigh. “I wrote it,” he 
added, after a pause, “and it fell dead from the press, as it undoubtedly 
deserved.” 

Nevertheless the work showed imagination, learning, and industry. 
But the heroine was a weak-eyed, weak-kneed damsel who was doomed 
to perish early after a sufficiently elaborated series of vicissitudes and 
misfortunes. She had been born a day too late. Walter Scott had in- 
troduced one or two of his dashing, robust virgins to the public. The 
refreshment was sorely needed. It fell on ears pining for life. Peter’s 
novel came an hour behind time : that was all. One must be punctual 
if one expects a prize. 

In the days of our grandmothers great physical vigor in women 
was deemed unfeminine. A young married woman who, in my 
mother’s childhood, skated with some gentlemen from Troy to Albany 
was considered unsexed, and was frowned upon. 

Strangely enough, the French have been the last to fall into the 
ranks of the new school. One is almost surprised to find the lady who 
figures in ‘ Une Passionnette,” Gyp’s last tale, seeking consolation from 
a disillusioned and weary marriage, not—at first, at least—in the world 
or with lovers, but with her horses and her dogs. Of course the lover 
has to appear,—he usually does in artistic fiction—but the fact that he 
is retarded marks a distinct era in French literature. The women of 
France were pre-eminently dames of the salon,—languid or vivacious, 
sanguine or melancholy, as the case might be, but more at home at 
their tapestry than in the saddle, in the boudoir than in the wood ; 
creatures of lace, of satin, of softness ; fond and foolish, if capricious, 
with transparent hands from which the reins fell; made for jewels, not 
for struggle. But the strong, nervous hand has become the fashion, 
and the stout walking-boot is accepted, and the Parisian scribblers 
now sketch their éégantes as “ moulded” into their riding-habits upon 
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the slightest provocation,—sometimes, indeed, at curiously inopportune 
moments. 

If the novelists paint what they see, it is probable that women 
were in fact more frail than they are now. ‘They were assuredly 
improperly shod for exercise, improperly clad for exposure. If, how- 
ever, we turn to history, we will find that the few who have ruled 
it, and the hearts of men, were not invalids. Cleopatra went fishing 
with Antony. She added tact to her endurance. She slipped some 
of the fish she had caught into his basket and then complimented him 
upon his prowess ; for, as a fisherman, Antony, it seems, had neither 
luck nor skill. She joined men in their pleasures, but took care not to 
surpass them in dexterity,—that sorceress who had already fathomed 
that men do not forgive any exaggerated superiority in women, unless 
indeed, perhaps, that of beauty. A high vitality undoubtedly had 
sharpened her wits, had made her adroit as well as beautiful. 

The subtle flattery of a woman whose pulse-is regular and whose 
digestion is excellent will probably weigh more than the sickly com- 
mendation of valetudinarianism. A healthy woman has one great 
advantage over her rival: she is there. Time flies. The skiff is on 
the shore. Man it he who stands ready on the beach. 

Joan of Are carried a stout heart under its panoply. Depend upon 
it, her visions were not born of liver-complaint. Argive Helen always 
appears to our fancy as superb in pride and suppleness, quick, alert ; 
no hysteric terrors here ; Marguerite de Valois gracious and gay, light, 
buoyant of step and active, with a fruitful brain, planning entertain- 
ment for her courtiers, ready, inventive, not easily fatigued. And here 
it may be said that the outgrowth of this healthiness is that very gayety, 
or more properly lightness of heart, which carols forth in the songs of 
children, and is sometimes found bubbling up in laughter on the lips 
of young women. In men it is rarer. A reunion of men is a solemn 
affair. What a prostitution of that beautiful spirit of gayety is the 
expression “A gay man,” which gives us a mere picture of de- 
bauchery, than which nothing is more full of sadness, more lacking in 
all true mirthfulness. 

Vitality was the key-note of the ascendency of the women I have 
named. It is the key-note of the power certain women exert to-day. 
It is strange how few there are of these beings imbued with life! The 
generality of women are drones or fashion-plates. Few stand forth 
crowned queens. They who do inspire enmities. High vitality an- 
tagonizes as well as attracts. It seems to demand more than its share 
of light and air. It sometimes exhausts a little the feebler lungs of 
surrounding aspirants. But so be it. Rivalry is emulation. 

How shall this God-given healthfulness of a pure body and a 
vivid mind be obtained? A serious question, this, which may well 
“ give us pause,” and how grateful should those be who have guessed 


the secret ! 


Nor Nature never lends the smallest portion of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use, 
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I think it is too little understood that mental habits have an 
enormous value in deciding the physical condition. A heart and brain 
dissipated in frivolous detail, in idle gossip, in flaccid introspection, 
in empty trivialities, rarely engenders an imposing personality. The 
body feels the dispiriting effect of the régime. Fools have drooping 
shoulders, a wandering eye, cannot fix their attention, are egotists, 
tremulous and uneasy. The mind well stored, inquiring, awake, seems 
to give the poor body poise and repose. The brain requires nourish- 
ment from without as well as from within, and a nourishment that 
assimilates. Superficial culture rants and roars, makes itself heard, 
is exhaled in froth and endless bombast. Deep culture lies silent, 
slips about inoffensively, broods in the blood which it warms and 
invigorates. Mental sloth, the want of a vital interest, is the curse 
of half the women in the world. In the same way the physique 
tells upon the intellect. No good work can grow out of exhaustion, 
no fertility, no flash of Protean fire or of genius, from nerves unstrung, 
jaded and jangled. But the invalids are obstinate. A confirmed 
dyspeptic once swallowed in my presence five raw bananas just before 
a meal to which he naturally came without enthusiasm. I- timidly 
ventured, when he complained of his lack of appetite, ... “The 
bananas.” He replied, glaring fiercely, “ Fruit agrees with me.” 

There is the young woman who pulls in her belt until her face is 
purple, and then goes to the doctor for physic or a skin lotion. You 
mildly suggest, “ Lacing.” “Oh,” she simpers, “it never hurts me. 
I can breathe.” 

To appeal to a woman about her health has long ago proved useless 
in these matters, but every woman is jealous of her beauty. A tightly- 
laced girl may be lovely at eighteen; she will be hideous at thirty. 
Why will not the physicians touch and awaken the chord of vanity ? 
But the doctors are dull or careless. They give a pill where they 
should loosen a string. 

A physician was once heard to admit he could not discover the 
complaint of a blooming flower of fashion who was yet constantly in 
his hands. I could have told him, for I had seen her getting herself 
into her gown that morning. And how ungraceful, how lacking in 
all voluptuous abandon and forceful elegance, the movements of these 
strapped automatons, not to mention the red nose, the roughened 
complexion, and the startled, pained eyeball ! 

Then as to the diet. A day begun with heavy, farinaceous food 
drowned in rich cream and sugar, it would indeed take the Scotchman’s 
hard field-day to digest. The short walk or drive, and long session in 
oe rooms, of our city routine, leave such a meal heavy on . . . the 
soul, 

How much wiser a cup of tea, a crisp bit of toast, quite sufficient 
nourishment for the opening hours of an artificial day. 

At noon there should be a hearty repast, a light soup, a chop, some 
green vegetables, an orange. No sweets, no wine, if the figure’s lines 
and the skin’s purity are valued. A cup of tea and bread-and-butter 
at five are permissible to such persons as dine very late. They insure a 
lighter dinner, and this is sometimes an advantage. Then at the ball 
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nothing should be touched, unless indeed a sip of bouillon. Hot sup- 
pers are superfluous. The hunger of the small hours can be easily 
appeased, on the return, by a glass of fresh milk and a biscuit. Upon 
this diet the most immured mondaine need never fear that horrid 
aspect of “a diner-out.” 

Then exercise! How abused and neglected! Three miles a day 
of walking is enough, and not too much, or a horseback gallop of six 
or eight miles. To be out in the air twice during a day is well, but 
never, never, never to overfatigue one’s self. Once is too much. Once 
has broken a constitution. 

The Roman ladies knew the tonic of the bath. Lollia Paulina 
and Poppea. Sabina prized their charms. The warm bath at night, 
the cold-water sponging in the morning,—great beautifiers these. 
Another matter of vital importance is the living in rooms, not over- 
cold,—for a habitually chilled skin can never be fine,—but fresh and 
well ventilated. The large, blazing heat of the open fire is very 
desirable as compared with the death-trap of the hidden register. 

So shall woman emerge, lovely as Aphrodite or Artemis, fresh 
from the wave and the forest. And she will be loved! for Vitality is 
Love as well as Beauty. The warm hand, the melting lips, the sweet 
breath, the deep eyes of health,—how alluring are these, how fortify- 
ing! And the intensified senses are but the expression of a high 
mental capacity. One need not be a blue-stocking, a hoyden, or an 
Amazon, to reach the goal. The only true woman is one who feels as 
well as thinks, whose emotional nature is rich, developed, and respon- 
sive. In healthy creatures, no doubt, the poignancy of pain is highly 
augmented, like that of joy. But who would wish to suffer less at the 
expense of the capacity for happiness? Happiness can be lost or won 
only by those who can comprehend it. To many it is an unguessed 
thing, aterm ; no more,—an idea ceaselessly chased, but never clasped. 
But the great thing is to fit one’s self to give it. What a delight 
brings the presence of one person! what a weariness the advent of 
another! One comes like a breath of flowers, like a strain of re- 
membered melody, a refrain found again after many years. Another 
strikes us discordantly like a shrill voice in a quiet room, 4 broken 
twang from an outworn instrument, or the parody of a beloved poem. 
Here it may be said that there are invalids who are all the first and 
none of the last. 

But the Elizabeth Brownings are not born every hour, although 
such souls as hers, however frail their envelopes, will carry others 
upon their pinions into the light of heaven. As Emerson advised the 
man who was not possessed of genius, to “dress in the fashion,” so 
we would now advise.the average woman who is not an angel, to 


“keep healthy.” 


Julien Gordon. 
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A TIFFIN WITH A TAOTAI. 


HEAR the good reader ejaculate, “ What’s a tiffin? and who’s a 
Taotai?” and relieve his mind by following Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s advice to explain all terms before beginning argument. 

A tiffin is a noonday meal. The word is of Indian origin, and is 
applied generally to the mid-day meal in the far East. A tiffin given 
by a European is generally a heavy and cumbrous affair which com- 
bines all the bad points of an English breakfast, a French dinner, and 
an Oriental supper. It is the remote cause of jaundice and a dozen 
other liver-complaints. As given by a Chinese official or noble it is a 
repast entirely sui generis. 

A Taotai is one of the highest officials in the Flowery Kingdom. 
He wears a red button on his cap, and ranks just next to a governor 
and a viceroy. Under the Mongolian system of literary competitive 
examinations, he is usually a distinguished scholar; under a system 
that originated with the temptation of Adam and Eve, he is often an 
unmitigated scoundrel. His salary varies according to the capital city 
which he governs, and ranges from one thousand to five thousand dol- 
lars a year. He lives at a rate of expense that runs from fifty thou- 
sand to three hundred thousand dollars perannum. The difference, and 
much more than the difference, come from his fees, perquisites, and 
squeezes, The Chinese social system is like the feudal system of med- 
izeval Europe, the lord paramount taking whatever he can put his hands 
upon, and the people being allowed to use the remainder. A Taotai is 


an industrial baron. 
A tiffin by or to a Taotai is a very serious matter. Etiquette con- 


~ fines his “ tiffing” to people of his own rank. He will act as host or 


guest of an‘admiral, a governor, another Taotai, or even a prefect, the 
next rank below his own, but not to a merchant, farmer, tradesman, 
and under no possible circumstances to a priest, monk, barber, tailor, 
singer, or actor. The latter six are tabooed. Among Europeans he 
will associate with diplomatic representatives, naval and military officers, 
literary men, journalists, civil engineers, and physicians, but not with 
missionaries, merchants, tradesmen, or tourists. As an illustration of 
how sharply the line of demarcation is drawn, an American missionary 
is not permitted to address a Taotai. If he has any serious matter to 
bring before the official, he must send it to the American Consul, who 
embodies it in a “communication” to the Taotai. The latter answers 
the consul, but never notices the real party interested. 

Etiquette is the most formidable feature of Chinese life. It applies 
to everything, and has a force and meaning unknown to us barbarians. 
Its ramifications at times are truly bewildering. It is considered very 
ill bred to ask after the health of a man’s wife. It is likewise objec- 
tionable to remove your cap in the presence of a gentleman ; to wear 
coat-sleeves that do not cover your finger-nails; to betray a small 
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appetite; or to wear less than three coats in making a formal visit. 
There are a thousand other points equally whimsical. 

What a field China offers those funny freaks of American civiliza- 
tion who burden the book-stores with such works as “ How to be a 
Gentleman in a Half-Hour,” “ The Hand-Book of our Best Society,” 
and “ What not to do ina Parlor”! Possibly their condition results 
from transmigration of souls and their poor bodies contain the spirits 
of Mongolian manners who died in the centuries long past. 

The first step towards the tiffin is the invitation. It comes in the 
form of a thick sheet of paper, pink and gray in color, about eight 
inches wide and fifteen inches long. Itis enclosed in an envelope very 
much larger, along with the official card of the Taotai. ‘The packet is 
brought to your office by a secretary, whojcomes in a sedan-chair carried 
by four coolies. After salaaming and offering him tea and cigarettes, 
you present him with your official card (in Chinese) as a sort of deliv- 
ery-receipt. 

The day afterwards you forward your acceptance. It should be 
made, enveloped, and delivered in the same style and size as the invita- 
tion, but Chinese etiquette has relaxed far enough to permit the use of 
European official envelopes, foolscap size. Only be sure and put on 
every stamp and seal you possess, paper, wax, and color. These are a 
high compliment to the recipient, and are construed to express the 
deep respect and awe you feel towards him. 

On the appointed day you get everything in readiness for the event. 
There is no calling a cab and driving to the house of your host : such a 
course of action would be a deadly insult. You must go in a proces- 
sion. If you are a mandarin, the ceremony is as follows. First, two 
stout coolies, outrunners, armed with big bamboo sticks, who clear the 
way ; second, a gong; third, yourself in a green sedan-chair carried by 
four porters ; fourth, a relay of four extra porters, a portfolio-bearer who 
carries your cards and writing-materials, your state-umbrella-carrier, 
your rain-umbrella-carrier, your messenger, your valet, your overcoat- 
holder, and your pipe-carrier ; fifth, your secretary in a smaller chair, 
borne by four porters, his umbrella-carrier, messenger, and valet ; sixth, 
more music, in form of a gong; seventh, your ensigns, carrying flags 
with what would correspond to armorial bearings embroidered upon 
them. Each member of the retinue wears an official costume denoting 
his position. The size and style of the procession depend upon your 
wealth. It averages in number one hundred. The largest retinue 
on record was that with which Li-Hung-Chang, the present premier, 
called several years ago upon the Tsing-Li- Yaman, or Imperial cabinet. 
It numbered fifty-five thousand, and included one thousand musicians, 
one thousand ensigns, and fifty thousand soldiers belonging to his 
private army. 

If you are a European, you go in a much less imposing style. Your 
procession is very poor and tame compared with that of a great mandarin. 
It consists of an outrunner, four chairmen, two relay chairmen, a mes- 
senger, an umbrella-bearer, and your interpreter, likewise carried by 
four chair-porters and furnished with a messenger and an umbrella- 
man. With this modest retinue you traverse the thoroughfares to your 
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destination. You are treated with the greatest politeness by the popu- 
lace, who invariably yield you the right of way, even though this 
necessitates the interruption of a street theatrical performance or the 
stopping of the story of some popular open-air story-teller or impro- 
visatore. 

On arrival you send in yourcard. In a moment an official appears 
at the gate to bid you welcome, and at the same second a salute of 
three guns is fired from within the yamen. You enter the outer gate 
with your retinue, passing the second gate, where you descend from the 
sedan-chair, arrange your dress, and, passing the inner gate with the 
official, enter the interior of the palace. Here you are met by the 
Taotai, who displays the greatest joy at your arrival, and, leading you 
into the reception-room, presents you to whatever guests may have 
assembled. 

The Taotai is usually a man about forty-five, well bred, fine-look- 
ing, and having or assuming the scholarly appearance which the Celes- 
tial regards as the highest type of manly beauty. He wears at least 
three coats, of which an inner one is snow-white and the outer is a fine 
blue silk reaching from the neck to the ankles. Over it is a silk vest, 
embroidered or brocaded in dark blue, olive, old gold, or black. 

The dining-hall is exquisitely sweet and clean, and, although very 
different from what prevails at home, is very beautiful and striking. 
From the ceiling, high and well ventilated, hang lanterns of various 
shapes and colors. Some are glass and silver, with the crystal covered 
with painted flowers and figures and the metal chased into geometrical 
or grotesque designs. Others are practically ground-glass boxes, on 
which are inscribed, in deep-blue letters, quotations from the great 
poets or maxims from the philosophers, In the centre is a good 
American Rochester lamp, by which all the nightly reading and 
writing of the place are done. 

Around the room against the walls are high square arm-chairs and 
narrow tea-tables in groups of two chairs to one table. They are 
made of the finest ebony or teak, and are decorated with inlaid-work 
in mother-of-pearl, ivory, and silver. Over the mantel is a great 
painting of Quang-tai-Gong, or the Divine Spirit, framed so as to give 
the impression that’ the figure is sitting within a beautiful temple. 
Before it on the mantel-piece are fine dishes and vases of silver and 
bronze for the reception of joss-sticks, prayer-papers, votive candles, 
and other paraphernalia of Oriental worship. Here and there are 
heavy handsome vases and urns; and in one corner is a trophy of 
arms and armor from some dead century. 

The floor is of teak, scrubbed, oiled, and polished until it gleams 
like a black mirror. Large screens, with wood hand-carved and the 
spaces filled with gold embroideries, enable the inmates of the apart- 
ment to shut out draughts or to form small committee-rooms for two 
or three desiring temporary privacy. 

A few heavy rugs from New-Chwang or Tien-Tsin, clumsy and 
coarse but soft and pleasing, give rest to the eye, if not to the feet. The 
Chinese use them as a safeguard against dust for the dress of those 
whom etiquette obliges to kneel to their superiors. 
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The dinner-accommodations are very simple. Sometimes one 
table large enough for all present is employed ; at other times tables 
for four or five covers are arranged about the room; and at still other 
times one large table and many smaller ones are used. 

The chairs are arm-chairs, and are made of ebony or teak, as are 
the tables. To each guest two or more waiters are assigned, one of 
whom keeps a lighted pipe in constant readiness for use. The furni- 
ture of the table is devoid of artistic display. There is neither table- 
cloth nor napkin, goblet, caster, salt-cellar, knife nor fork. In front 
of each convive is a pretty pair of chopsticks. These are narrow rods, 
shaped something like a pen-holder, a foot long, and made of ivory, 
solid silver, or gold. In a half-circle in front of his plate are a set of 
little cups and saucers. The cups are scarcely larger than thimbles, 
and might be mistaken for those belonging to the doll-sets so common at 
home. They are used for drinking the native wines and liquors. The 
average mandarin empties ten of these cups at a meal,—amounting to 
about as much as a good glass of Burgundy. 

Four saucers, three inches in diameter, are devoted to sauces, and 
are filled before you sit down. One sauce is See-Yon, an aromatic 
brown liquid, suggesting Worcestershire, and used as we use salt. A 
second contains what we would call a salad-dressing,—a yellow paste 
made of salt, mustard, oil, vinegar, and a suspicion of wine. A third 
is Moi-ta-Ung, or “sweet-sour sauce,” and is made of fruit acids 
boiled down to almost the consistency of a marmalade. A fourth is 
our old friend Indian chutney. The tea-service consists of large por- 
celain cups which fit into a silver base, a cover, and a small cup. The 
tea-leaves are placed in the large cup, which is then filled with boiling 
water and covered. In two minutes, when the tea is drawn, it is 
decanted from the large into the small cup, the cover being used to 
strain off the leaves. These three porcelain pieces are as thin as the 
filmiest crystal, and ornamented with drawings in gold and colors of 
mythical heroes, dragons, scenes from life, or fruits and flowers. 

‘ Beyond the line of cups and saucers is a profusion of dainty little 
plates, piled high with different delicacies. Ginger preserved in honey, 
jellied ginger, crystallized ginger, candied limes, lemons, citrons, dates, 
figs, and bitter oranges, marmalades of guava, pomela, bola, lai-chi, 
guince, ramputan, tarts, and fine confectionery, are only a few of the 
list, which never has less than a hundred numbers. In serving the 
dishes, the practice is to have at least two on the table at the same 
time, and as far as possible to have them of contrasting flavors. 

The number of courses is anywhere between fifty and two hundred, 
according to the importance of the occasion. ‘The Chinese nobility 
follow the Romans in one revolting prandial custom, and retire regu- 
larly to a vomitorium in order to make room for the next instalment 
of the feast. 

Their repast is enlivened by conversation and the pleasant pastime 
of one friend feeding another. 

If you are a guest, the Taotai piles your plate full of food every 
two minutes, and you in turn should do the same to him. I havea 
strong impression that at one time I covered a lot of oysters on my host’s 
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plate with a quantity of sweetmeats. The official bowed, smiled, and 
ate away as if nothing unusual had happened. 

The cooking is admirable, and, though utterly unlike anything 
European, is equal to that of the best kitchen of Paris. Many of the 
dishes were so simple as to show their composition at a glance. A 
few of those I recall with very pleasant memories were as follows. 
(1) Chicken-breast cut into dice and stewed with chicken-liver, mush- 
rooms, tree-mushrooms, bamboo-tips, and wine. The sauce was a 
revelation of delight, and the dish itself was so carefully prepared that 
each ingredient had preserved its identity. (2) Devilled crabs. The 
meat, carefully picked, was laid in layers in the shell, alternating with 
ma-tai, a very delicate vegetable resembling a potato, and mixed with 
finely-chopped bacon, salt, and red pepper. It was better than our 
own mode of making the dish. (3) Goldfish stuffed. The fish is 
scalded and the scales removed. It is opened, cleaned, and stuffed with 
a paste that is chiefly vegetable in composition, and steamed until 
thoroughly cooked. It is served with a pale-grayish sauce resembling 
Hollandaise, and decorated with sprigs of cress and other herbs. The 
contrast of color is very striking and beautiful. (4) Stuffed radishes. 
They are prepared the same as our stuffed cucumbers, and are baked 
or steamed. The heat destroys the biting quality of the esculent with- 
out injuring its flavor, or, when steamed, its color. (5) Dragon-balls. 
These are miniature dragons made of fine pastry filled with force- 
meat. They are decorated with primary colors, and stand proudly 
erect upon their forelegs or hindlegs and tail like toy dogs. I was 
puzzled how they kept the legs from coalescing with the body, and 
was informed that the body was supported on bamboo skewers during 
the baking operation. (6) Custard eggs. Eggs are emptied through 
small holes in each end, re-filled with liquid custard, plugged, and 
steamed. When broken, one is full of rose-colored, rose-flavored 
custard, another with chocolate, and so on, not more than two being of 
the same tint and taste. Time and space forbid a longer enumeration. 
The three great dishes of the Mongolian epicure, birds’-nest soup, 
sharks’ fins, and devil-fish, are household words nowadays at home, 
and need no further comment than that they make delicious dishes. 

One style of dinner-decoration common in China was fashionable 
in France during the ancien régime, but is now extinct in Europe. It 
consists in carefully removing the plumage of birds and the skins of 
animals, cooking the bodies, and replacing them in their former integ- 
uments so as to look perfectly natural. This is done every day by the 
Celestial chef, and in the case of pheasants and peacocks presents some 
naturally brilliant and beautiful birds. 

The table-ware is generally worthy of a shelf on a collector’s cabi- 
net. For ordinary use a fine hand-painted porcelain dinner-service is 
employed which differs little if any from what is used by the wealthy 
at home. But at official tiffins and dinners the keramic treasures of 
the establishment are made to doduty. Chinese and Japanese cloison- 
née, delicate crackle-ware, pale-tinted and gracefully-curved designs 
from the Ming dynasties, snow-white dishes from the famous potteries 
of Chau-Chaufoo, dark-colored and peculiar plates and salvers which 
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are said to acquire their curious color from being buried in decaying 
earth or fathoms under the sea, are among the interesting objects which 
delight the eye of Oriental and Occidental alike. The desire of many 
American housekeepers to have the table-ware in sets, twelve of a kind, 
is replaced in China by the more esthetic idea of endless variety. 
Everything differs from everything else, in size, shape, style, design, 
ornament, color, and arrangement. Upon the dark background of the 
ebony table, brightened here and there by the flash of silver and gold 
inlays, these many-colored masterpieces of the potter might be mis- 
taken a moment for a tropical garden in full bloom. 

The Taotai is a sybarite worthy of associating with Lucullus and 
the other epicures of Rome. In a land where rice costs two cents a 
pound, fresh fish one and one-half cents, and vegetables one-half and 
one-quarter of a cent, he thinks nothing of paying two dollars per 
pound for fine devil-fish, three dollars for hand-fattened goldfish, five 
dollars for the tongues and brains of small birds, six dollars for tiger’s 
liver and young alligators’ kidneys, ten to twenty dollars for birds’ 
nests, and fifty dollars for the finest chops of tea. He gives dinners 
every week whose cost exceeds that of the feast where Cleopatra dis- 
solved the precious pearl in Roman vinegar. 

Europeans never dare to compete with him in that regard. When 
he attends the official dinner of a legation or a flag-ship, they give him 
only the best French cooking they can, and nothing more. 

Tobacco is as much a king hereasat home. The cigar is common, the 
cigarette universal, but more popular still is the hubble-bubble, or Chinese 
water-pipe. It is a small metal box, oblong, with round corners, from 
which rises a long curved tube terminating in an amber mouth-piece. 
The box is divided into two compartments,—one, with a square lid, 
which contains a little store of tobacco cut as fine as sewing-silk, and 
the other partially filled with perfumed or fresh water. Into the water 
dips a hollow metal cylinder, the upper expanded end of which will 
hold enough tobacco to make two or three whiffs of smoke. These 
pass through the water and the long tuke before reaching the smoker, 
and are then cool and very mild. 

The common herd use pipes of pewter, brass, or bronze, but not 
the Taotai. His is of sterling silver, plain or chased, of gold polished 
until you can see your face in every surface or hammered into repoussé 
pictures of artistic merit, if not of beauty, or of precious metal inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl or fine ornamental ivory carvings. The tobacco 
is lighter and milder than our own, and equally aromatic. As used in 
these pipes it produces none of those heavy oils which are so unpleasant 
to non-smokers and which in our country seem to infest every possible 
place and provoke popular prejudice. 

Conversation at the table of a Chinese gentleman is on a high plane. 
It is literary rather than intellectual, reminiscent rather than original. 
At times it is dry, and even dull, but it is always clean, choice, and 
elegant. Their classics abound in phrases such as “ May good diges- 
tion wait on appetite, and health on both,” “ Better is a dinner of herbs 
with contentment than a stalled ox with envy,” and the like, which 
are produced at each and every opportunity with great regularity. In 
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direct speech they employ the Socratic method, and convey information 
or inflict satire in the form of questions. A few of this class might be 
taken to heart by many of our fellow-citizens, and especially such as 
these : 

“Do European cooks ever consider the physiological benefit or 
injury arising from foods ?” 

“Do Americans eat solely to please the palate, or do they regulate 
their diet according to their temperament and condition ?” 

“Why do Americans send missionaries to make us like themselves, 
when they have more crime and criminals than we have ?” 

“Why do your teachers, who seem intelligent beings, denounce 
wine, which is wholesome when rightfully used, and drink ditch-water, 
which is dirty and full of the germs of disease always more or less 
injurious ?” 

“Why do you Americans injure your stomachs with ice-cold 
drinks, instead of drinking hot tea, which is beneficial ?” 

“Why do most American women know nothing of housekeep- 
ing?” 

“Why should we extend every courtesy to you and permit you to 
make fortunes here and carry them home, when you will not permit a 
poor Chinaman even to cross your borders ?” 

“Why does the United States, the richest country in the world, 
have the poorest navy afloat ?” 

Another favorite topic of conversation is of deeds of great intel- 
lectual power or of high moral worth. It is interesting, but not 
always cheerful, to be interrupted in your soup by the story of a beau- 
tiful young girl who, when her family were starving, cut off slices 
from her own body and cooked and served them to preserve the life 
of her mother; neither does it add to your appetite when you are told 
of a model servant who had himself buried alive with the body of his 
dead master. 

They display childish interest in the achievements of modern 
science, and will listen the fiftieth time to an account of the telephone, 
ae and electric light with the same wonder and delight as 
the first. 

Science appears to be a sealed book to them. I have met admirals 
and Taotais who had never heard of latitude and longitude, and who 
believed, with the Rev. Mr. Jasper, that “de sun do move.” 

They seem to give no thought to politics and political problems 
except so far as these involve their personal preferment, and they 
certainly have no care or concern whatever for the toiling millions 
they govern. Industrialism, socialism, labor-unions, trade-legislation, 
would have no meaning to them. 

The Taotai is a high member of a literary aristocracy or oligarchy ; 
and a literary oligarchy is just as callous, selfish, cruel, and despotic as 
a plutocracy or an absolute Czarhood. It is an improvement upon 
these in elegance, courtesy, and forms of speech, but in heart and 
essence it differs from them in no wise. 

At all dinners the guests are exclusively men. Respectable women 
are never allowed to enter society of any sort. From birth to death 
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they are willing prisoners in their own homes. The only males they 
are permitted to meet are their brothers, uncles, and the immediate 
relatives of their husbands. The pleasure derived from the presence 
of women at a dinner-party is not altogether unknown to the manda- 
rins. At the social dinners which take the place of the official when 
the guests are no longer strangers, they employ professional female 
dinner-attendants. These are young girls of beauty, intelligence, and 
accomplishments, whose business is to entertain. They sit beside the 
convives, or just behind their chairs, never less than two attendants 
to each guest. They sip wine, smoke cigarettes, tell amusing stories, 
fan the guests, and, when the meal is over, sing, play musical instru- 
ments, and dance the odd dances of the East. Their music is gener- 
ally painful to European ears, but their dancing is a delightful mixture 
of grace and awkwardness, art and grotesquerie. They have a recog- 
nized legal status in China, and as a class are quiet, orderly, and very 
thrifty. They command good prices, receiving from one to ten dollars 
per performance, according to their beauty and accomplishments. 
Taking your departure is a quaint and pretty ceremony. It is a 
combination of toasting and “chin-chinning.” To “chin-chin” is 
to seize one hand in the other and shake them vertically close to the 
chest, while you incline the body almost at right angles from the 
waist. This is the mode in which you greet a person or thank one for 
a courtesy. In leaving, you raise the teacup with both hands, pretend 
to sip it, chin-chin moderately, and put it back on the tea-table. 
This is the signal of the guest’s departing. His chair-coolies are 
aroused by a waiter in the court-yard without, the other guests arise 
and chin-chin in unison, and the host undergoes a series of move- 
ments which, besides being the height of Chinese courtesy, certainly 
- keep the muscles of the arms and torso in admirable condition. You 
move out of the room half backwards and half sideways. You chin- 
chin three times at the portal. As you and your retinue pass the 
outer gate, the guns are fired; and that is the final feature of “a tiffin 


with a Taotai.” 
Edward Bedloe. 
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WERT are the woodland notes 
That gush melodious at morn from palpitating throats 
In anthems fresh as dew! Ay, they are sweet! 
But from that dim retreat 
Where Evening muses through the pensive hours 
There sometimes floats along 
A more appealing song: 
So, love, thy voice breathes a diviner music in the chill 
Of autumn, when the glen is still 
And Flora’s gold all tarnished on the hill, 


Than in the time when merry May calls forth her bashful flowers. 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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THE BELLIS OF SAN GABRIEL. 


I 


lage Sefior Capitan Don Luis de la Torre walked impatiently up 

and down before the grist-mill wherein were quartered the 
soldiers sent by Mexico to protect the building of the Mission of San 
Gabriel. The Indian workmen were slugs; California, a vast region 
inhabited only by savages and a few priests, offered slender attractions 
to a young officer craving the gay pleasures of his capital and the 
presence of the woman he was to marry. For months he had watched 
the Mission church mount slowly from foundation to towers, then 
spread into pillared corridors and rooms for the clergy. He could 
have mapped in his mind every acre of the wide, beautiful valley girt 
by mountains snowed on their crests. He had thought it all very 
lovely at first, the yellow atmosphere, the soft abiding warmth, the 
blue reflecting lake; but the green on mountain and flat had waxed to 
gold, then waned to tan and brown, and he was tired. Not even a 
hostile Indian had come to be killed. 

He was very good-looking, this tall young Spaniard, with his 
impatient eyes and haughty intelligent face, and it is possible that the 
lady in Mexico had added to his burden by doleful prayers to return. 
He took a letter from his pocket, read it half through, then broke 
from himself and walked rapidly over to the Mission, seeking interest 
in the work of the Indians. Under the keen, merciless supervision of 
the padres,—the cleverest body of men who ever set foot in America, 
—they were mixing and laying the adobes, making nails and tiles, 
hewing aqueducts, fashioning great stone fonts and fountains. De 
la Torre speculated, after his habit, upon the future of a country so 
beautiful and so fertile, which a dozen priests had made their own. 
Would these Indians, the poorest apologies for human beings he had 
ever seen, the laziest and the dirtiest, be christianized and terrified into 
worthy citizens of this fair land? Could the clear white flame that 
burned in the brains of the padres strike fire in their neophytes’ 
narrow skulls, create a soul in those grovelling bodies? He dis- 
missed the question. 

Would men of race, tempted by the loveliness of this great gold- 
haired houri sleeping on the Pacific, come from old and new Spain 
and dream away a life of pleasure? What grapes would grow out of 
this rich soil to le crushed by Indian slaves into red wine! And did 
gold vein those velvet hills? How all fruits, all grains, would thrive! 
what superb beasts would fatten on the thick spring grass! Ay ! it 
was a magnificent discovery for the Church, and great would be the 
power that could wrest it from her. 

There was a new people, somewhere north of Mexico, in the 
United States of America. Would they ever covet and strive to rob? 
The worse for them if they molested the fire-blooded Spaniard. How 
he should like to fight them! He stamped his foot with rage. 
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That night the sentinel gave a sudden piercing shout of warning, 
then dropped dead with a poisoned arrow in his brain. Another 
moment, and the soldiers had leaped from their swinging beds of hide, 
and, headed by their captain, had reached the church they were there to 
defend. Through plaza and corridors raced and shrieked the savage 
tribe, whose invasion had been made with the swiftness and cunning 
of their race. The doors had not been hung in the church, and the 
naked figures sped in upon the heels of the soldiers, waving torches and 
yelling with delight. The few neophytes who retained spirit enough 
to fight after the bleaching process which had chilled their native fire 
and produced a result which was neither man nor beast, but a sort of 
barn-yard fowl, hopped about under the weight of their blankets and 
were sent as an advance guard to the Happy Hunting-Grounds. The 
brunt of the battle fell upon the small detachment of troops; and they 
were overwhelmed at the outset by numbers, dazzled by the glare of 
torches waving and leaping in the cavern darkness of the church. 
But they fought like Spaniards, hacking blindly with their swords, 
cleaving dusky skulls with furious maledictions, using their fists, their 
feet, their teeth, wrenching torches from malignant hands and hurling 
them upon distorted faces, curses and wild yells intermingled. De la 
Torre fought at the head of his men until men and savages, dead and 
living, were an indivisible mass, then thrust back and front, himself 
unhurt. The only silent clear-brained man among them, he could 
reason as he assaulted and defended, and he knew that the Spaniards 
had little chance of victory—and he less of looking again upon the 
treasures of Mexico. The Indians swarmed like ants over the great 
nave and transept. Those who were not fighting smashed the altar 
and slashed the walls. The callous stars looked through the apertures 
left for windows, and shed a pallid light upon the writhing mass. The 
padres had defended their altar, behind the chancel rail; but they lay 
trampled, with arrows vibrating in their hard old muscles. 

De la Torre forced his way to the door and stood for a moment, 
solitary, against the pale light of the open, then turned his face swiftly 
to the night air as he fell over the threshold of the Mission he had so 
gallantly defended. 


II. 


Delfina de Capalleja, after months of deferred hope, stood with the 
crowd at the dock, awaiting the return of the troop which had gone to 
defend the Mission of San Gabriel in its building. There was no 
flutter of color beneath her white skin, and the heavily-lashed lids 
almost concealed the impatient depths of the eyes; the proud re- 
pose of the head indicated the reserve and self-control of her nature. 
Over her white gown and black dense hair she wore a black lace 
mantilla, fastened below the throat with a large yellow rose. 

The ship swung to anchor and answered the salute from the fort. 
Boats were lowered, but neither officers nor soldiers descended. The 
murmur of disappointment on the shore rose to a shout of execration. 
Then, as the ship’s captain and passengers landed, a whisper ran 
through the crowd, a wail and wild sobbing. They flung themselves 
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to the earth, beating their heads and breasts,—all but Delfina de Capa- 
lleja, who drew her mantilla about her face and walked away. 

The authorities of the city of Mexico yielded to public clamor and 
determined to cast a silver bell in honor of the slaughtered captain and 
his men. The casting was to take place in the great plaza before the 
cathedral, that all might attend: it was long since any episode of war 
had caused such excitement and sorrow. The wild character and remote- 
ness of the scene of the tragedy, the meagreness of detail which stung 
every imagination into action, the brilliancy and popularity of De la 
Torre, above all, the passionate sympathy felt for Delfina de Capalleja, 
Mexico’s most beautiful woman, served to shake society from peak to 
base, and no event had ever been anticipated with more enthusiasm 
than the casting of that silver bell. No one had seen Delfina since the 
arrival of the news which had broken so many hearts, and great. was 
the curiosity regarding her possible presence at the ceremony. Uni- 
versal belief was against her ever appearing in public again; some 
said that she was dead, others that she had gone into a convent, but a 
few maintained that she would be high-priestess at the making of the 
bell which was to be the symbol and monument of her lover’s gallantry 
and death. 

The hot sun beat upon the white adobe houses of the stately city : 
at the upper end of the plaza, bending and swaying, coquetting and 
languishing, were women clad in rich and vivid satins, their graceful 
heads and shoulders draped with black or white mantillas ; caballeros 
gay in velvet trousers laced with gold, serapes embroidered with silver. 
Eyes green and black and blue sparkled above the edge of large black 
fans ; fiery eyes responded from beneath silver-laden sombreros. The 
populace, in gala attire, crowded the rest of the plaza and adjacent 
streets, chattering and gesticulating. But all looked in vain for Del- 
fina de Capalleja. 

Much ceremony went with the melting of the bell. Priests in 
white robes stiff with gold, chanted prayers above the silver bubbling 
in the caldron. A full-robed choir sang the Te Deum, the regiment 
to which De la Torre had belonged fired salutes at intervals, the crowd 
sobbed and shouted. ; 

Thunder of cannon, passionate swell of voices: the molten silver 
was about to pour into the mould. The crowd hushed and parted. 
Down the way made for her came Delfina de Capalleja. Her black 
hair hung over her long white gown, her body bent under the weight 
of jewels,—the jewels of generations and the jewels of troth. Her 
arms hung at her sides. In her eyes was the peace which belongs only 
to the dead. 

She walked to the caldron, and, taking a heavy gold chain from 
her neck, flung it into the silver. It swirled like a snake, then disap- 
peared. One by one, amidst quivering silence, the magnificent jewels 
followed the chain. Then, as she took the last bracelet from her arm, 
madness possessed the breathless crowd. The indifferent self-conscious 
men, the languid coquetting women, the fat, drowsy old dowagers, 
rushed, scrambling and screaming, to the caldron, tore from their heads 
and bodies the superb jewels and ropes of gold with which they were 
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bedecked, and flung them into the molten mass, which rose like a tide. 
The electric current sprang to the people, their baubles sped like hail 
through the air. So great was the excitement that a sudden convulsing 
of the earth was unfelt. When not a jewel was left to sacrifice, the 
caldron held enough element for five bells, the five sweet-voiced bells 
which rang in the Mission of San Gabriel for more than a century. 
Exhausted with shouting, the multitude was silent. Delfina de 
Capalleja, who had stood with panting chest and dilating nostrils, 
turned from the sacrificial caldron, the crowd parting for her again, 
the Laudate Dominum swelling. As she reached the steps of the 
cathedral, a man who loved her, noting a change in her face, sprang to 
her side. She raised her bewildered eyes to his and thrust out her 


hand suddenly. ‘ Adios,” she said, and fell at his feet, dead. 
Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 





A MINOR CHORD. 


HEARD a strain of music in the street, 
A wandering waif of sound; and then straightway 
A nameless desolation filled the day. 
The great green earth, that had been fair and sweet, 


Seemed but a tomb; the life I thought replete 
With joy grew lonely for a vanished May ; 
Forgotten sorrows resurrected lay 

Like ghastly skeletons about my feet. 


Above me stretched the silent suffering sky, 
Dumb with vast anguish for departed suns, 
That brutal Time to nothingness had hurled. 
The daylight was as sad as smiles that lie 
Upon the wistful unkissed mouths of nuns, 


And I stood prisoned in an awful world. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





DREAM AND DEED. 


HAT of the deed without the dream? A song 
Reft of its music, and a scentless rose. 
Except the heart outsoar the hand, the throng 
Will bless thee little for thy labor-throes. 


The dream without the deed? Dawn’s fairy gold, 
Paled, ere it wake the hills, to misty gray. 
Except the hand obey the heart, behold, 


Thy grievéd angel turns his face away. 
Katharine Lee Bates. 
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HE common roads and country highways of the United States are 
in a condition at present somewhat similar to that which pre- 
vailed in England and other parts of Europe one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Some of the ancients were great road-builders, notably the 
Romans and Carthaginians. Remains of the great Roman roads are 
still to be seen in Italy, and in many instances these old highways are 
either still in use or furnish the foundations for the modern roads. 
With the decadence of the Roman power road building and mainte- 
nance suffered with everything else, and the great highways which 
radiated from the capital city were left to the care of the various 
neighborhoods through which they passed. They suffered the severest 
neglect, but such was the solidity of their construction that some of 
them have remained till now, and the remains exhibit a method of 
building which for thoroughness has never since been equalled. The 
location of these roads was not skilfully made, for they usually went 
in straight lines from one landmark to another, regardless of the hills 
or valleys intervening. This method of location very frequently in- 
volved grades unnecessarily steep, but those old road-builders did 
understand thoroughly the two great principles without which no good 
road can be made,—drainage and solidity. The administrative method 
was also a direct one from a central power, and therefore there was 
system in planning and building and maintenance. And it may be 
remarked that there are no good systems of roads in any part of the 
world at this time where this work is left to the various local authori- 
ties. 
The movement for better roads in England began in 1770. Up to 
that time, from the days of the caravans, when merchandise was carried 
from place to place on the backs of beasts of burden, the roads in 
England had always been bad, but their condition did not entail wide- 
spread suffering until the population became dense and there was an 
actual necessity for an interchange of products and commodities from 
neighborhood to neighborhood. Macaulay tells us that previous to 
the era of improved roads in England “the fruits of the earth were 
sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while a few miles distant the 
supply fell short of the demand.” And further on he points out the 
reason. “One chief cause of the badness of the roads was the defec- 
tive state of the law. Every parish was bound to repair the roads 
which passed through it, and thus a sparse and impoverished rural 
population was often compelled to maintain highways between rich 
and populous towns.” 

England met this difficulty by the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive system of turnpikes, and before the beginning of this century 
thirty thousand miles of these had been built. There are no traces of 
Roman roads in England, therefore these turnpikes were not fashioned 
after that model. Instead, they were built very much in the same way 
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as that which generally prevails in this country. A line was located, 
or the old highway line adopted, and stone piled on the surface and 
left for the wheels of passing wagons to pack into a solid mass. Little 
or no attention was paid to drainage, and therefore the new turnpikes 
were not a great improvement on the old roads. It was not until the 
time of those two great road-builders, Telford and Macadam, that any- 
thing like good common roads were built in Great Britain. And with 
the era of better roads the names of these two men will always be 
associated in those parts of the world affected by English influence. 
They have shown us how to build roads at a very much less cost than 
the old Roman way, and they answer modern purposes quite as well. 

The name of Telford is associated with a pitched foundation, which 
is always desirable for a road subject to very heavy traffic. It consists 
of flat stones carefully set on edge in courses across the road, with the 
broadest edge downward. The upper edges should not exceed four 
inches in breadth, to hold the broken stone well. All irregularities 
must be knocked off and small stones and chips must be firmly pinned 
into the interstices with a hammer, so as to form a regular convex 
surface, with every stone firmly fixed in place. The thickness of the 
pitching is generally six or seven inches; it should not be less than 
four, and it may generally be thicker without any sensible increase of 
cost. At least four inches of broken stone are required over the pitched 
foundation, and when consolidated six inches are always sufficient. 
But before laying this pitched foundation Telford insisted that the 
roadway should be thoroughly drained, so that there would never be 
any considerable dampness below the metal pavement. 

Macadam, the other great scientific road-builder, differed from Tel- 
ford as to the necessity for such heavy foundations. He maintained 
that the dry subsoil, however bad, would carry any weight that could 
be placed upon it if it were made dry by drainage and kept dry by an 
impervious covering of stone well bonded together. The Macadam 
pavement, therefore, as originally designed, consisted only in perfectly 
draining the subsoil of a roadway, covering it with broken stone to a 
thickness of from six to twelve inches, and rolling this until it had 
become packed and bonded together. Where the traffic is very heavy 
the Telford pavement is unquestionably the better of the two; but the 
Macadam pavement would most admirably answer the purpose for nine 
out of every ten miles of roadway in America. In this country we 
are in the habit of speaking of any road as macadamized which has a 
simple covering of broken stone. It is rarely, however, that the sub- 
soil of such roads has been drained at all. Without the drainage the 
stone might as well be spared, as the dirt road would be quite as good. 

After the advent of these great road-builders in England—they 
flourished in the first half of this century—there was a sensible and 
marked improvement of the highways in both England and Scotland, 
until now the roads which were once almost impassable, and were a 
serious burden to the people owing to the great cost of transportation, 
have been made hard and smooth, and a horse can draw for a given 
distance a load three times as heavy as on the roads of the olden time. 
In addition to this, what was once a serious undertaking—that is, a 
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journey by coach from one part of England to another—is now a 
pleasure much indulged in by tourists and other travellers who care for 
a closer intimacy with the country than can be had from the windows 
of a flying train. Even in the Highlands of Scotland the roads are so 
well built and maintained that one can drive all through that moun- 
tainous region without finding a mile of road as rough as our ordinary 
city streets. 

But France has a system of roads far superior to that of Great 
Britain. The great Napoleon appears to have been the first modern 
statesman and soldier in Europe who appreciated from a military and 
economic stand-point the vast importance of good highways and at 
the same time had the power to carry out whatever plans he wished. 
He organized and started the method of road building and maintenance 
which has ever since been observed in France, which now has the best 
roads of any country in the world, and—what is quite as much to the 
point—at a less cost than that which is paid elsewhere for highways 
much inferior. They havea special department of the government, of 
which the Minister of Public Works is President, devoted to roads 
and bridges. This department maintains a college for the education 
of the engineers who are to be employed by it. There is always a 
staff of about six hundred engineers and inspectors on duty. The 
roads of the republic are divided into several classes,—national, de- 
partmental, military, and vicinal. The national roads are twenty- 
five thousand miles in total length, and are built and maintained en- 
tirely by the national treasury. The vicinal or cross roads are built 
and maintained chiefly by the communes, but under a national admin- 
istration. On these roads there are constantly employed fifty thousand 
workmen and three thousand overseers. On the national roads the 
work is planned and inspected directly by the officials of the depart- 
ment. On the vicinal roads the plans are submitted to the department, 
and the work during its progress is subject to the constant inspection 
of the national engineers. There is, therefore, no chance for any hap- 
hazard work even where local money is expended in making and re- 
pairing roads. The thriftiness of the French people has long excited 
the admiration of the world. Neither internal revolution nor defeat 
from abroad has entailed upon this people burdens too heavy for them 
to bear. The splendid roadways which unite commune with commune 
and village with village have helped them no little in their struggles 
against adversity, for the tax which by poor interior communications is 
put upon the business of a country has been reduced in their case to 
the very lowest point. And how much have these roads to do with 
the contentment to be found among the rural people of France! The 
French agricultural classes are singular among the farmers of the world 
in not holding that all the world is at war with them. It is true that 
they practise better methods of farming, but it is the good roads which 
to a great extent enable them to do this, for they can get their products, 
however perishable, cheaply and quickly to market. f 

There are also excellent roads in Switzerland. Here the roads are 
in charge of the canton through which they pass. Whenever, how- 
ever, there is a difficult or expensive piece of work in one canton, in 
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which the adjoining cantons are interested, they all join in paying the 
expense. Here also the roads are always in charge of professional 
engineers educated for the special work of making highways and 
bridges. There is, it will therefore be seen, even in this little republic 
a general system as to the common roads. Without such a system it 
has always been impossible to maintain good roads, and it always will be. 
In Germany the roads are good as compared with those of the other 
countries of Northern Europe, but they are not nearly so good as in 
France, and probably are inferior also to the English roads. In Ger- 
many it seems to be necessary to expend almost all the money that can 
be wrung from the people on the standing army of the Empire. Rus- 
sian roads are good in the neighborhood of the very large cities, but 
wretched, as a rule, in country districts. What has been said of Ger- 
many applies equally well to Austria and Hungary. The Spanish 
roads are like everything else in Spain,—not so good as they once were, 
and worse than they ever should have been. 

In Italy the old Roman roads were to,a great extent destroyed by 
the long ages of stagnation which succeeded the fall of the empire. 
But many of them have been restored, and the principal highways 
maintéined by the kingdom are excellent. When, however, a traveller 
gets off these highways into the by-roads which are supposed to be 
kept up by local support, they are found. to be wretched and all but 
impassable. When the present Pope was made Bishop of Perugia 
he began his administration by mapping out a system of road-improve- 
ments for the whole province. During his long incumbency of this 
see he was ever an enthusiastic road-builder, and in this way contributed 
no little to the contentment and the prosperity of the people thereabouts. 
Like every other wise road-builder, the Bishop of Perugia started out 
with a comprehensive system, and was not merely content to build one 
great highway, letting remote neighborhoods find outlets to it as best 
they could, but united one road with another in such a way that the 
greatest good would be done to the greatest number. The administra- 
tive talent displayed by him in these improvements about Perugia was 
— first attracted to him the eyes of the Church over which he now 
rules. 

If the road-making experiences of modern Europe teach us in 
America one lesson more than another, it is that our common roads 
should be taken as much as possible out of the hands of the merely 
local authorities and administered by either the national or the state 
governments after some plan in accordance with scientific knowledge 
and the needs of the people who use the roads. As all the people use 
the common roads either directly or indirectly, it is not unfair that 
what is needed to be done in the matter of road-improvement should 
be paid for by a general tax. All would benefit, therefore all should 
pay. The present condition of American roads is disgracefully bad, 
and entails a tax upon the people much heavier than that of the tariff 
of which we hear so much from the politicians. It is an indirect tax, 
however, and therefore many are unaware of it. To lift this tax all 
the people must concern themselves. The country-people will not be 
active in the matter, for they fear that they would have to bear all the 
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cost of any improvements. They are not to be blamed for this, for 
they could not afford to do at once, or indeed in any thorough way, 
what is needed to be done. Nor could they take charge of the im- 
provements; for, even if they had the inclination and the means, they 
lack the requisite engineering knowledge. It is quite as difficult to 
locate a good common road as it is to locate a railway; and no one 
would think of inviting a country store-keeper, a village blacksmith, 
or a backwoods axeman to lay out a railroad between Philadelphia 
and New York; but to such as these are our common roads and coun- 
try highways now confided. The road-makers are not to be blamed, 
for they do the best they know how ; it is the system which is at fault, 
and until that be remedied our country-folk will “ wallow in the mire 
of their ways, pay excessive tolls, endure, in a word, a grinding taxa- 
tion, generation after generation, without appreciating the burden which 
rests upon them.” 


Jno. Gilmer Speed. 





“SEA-BIRD OF THE BROKEN WING.” 


oe of the broken wing, 
For you no more wild wandering ! 
Soaring heart and tameless eye 
Woo passionately wave and sky, 
Even as of old you long to fly: 
Ah, nevermore! O child of air 
And ocean, now let dim despair 
Close your lids; lie down, and die! 
For what may homely Patience bring 


To soothe the bird of broken wing? 
Roden Noel. 





SONNET 


UPON COURBET’S PICTURE ‘‘ THE WAVE.”’ 


HAT dull gray mists, what strange sad undertones, 
In the dim sky, that seems with weight o’erpressed 
To lean for strength upon the sea’s dark breast, 
Which, as if weary with the burden, groans, 
And rolls towards a shingle’s surf-beat stones 
One huge dark wave with tempest-shivered crest. 
If color hath a voice, that shadow moans, 
That gruesome greenness shudders. Surely he 
Who thus could paint knew well what Nature meant : 
Plucking the heart from out her mystery, 
Deep in her mazes this bold limner went, 
With soul attuned, and to its full extent 


Learned the ineffable sadness of the sea. 
R. T. W. Duke, Jr. 
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Embrace me then, ye hills, and close me in. 
Now in the clear and open day I feel 

Your guardianship ; I take it to my heart; 
’Tis like the solemn shelter of the night. 
But I would call thee beautiful; for mild, 
And soft, and gay, and beautiful thou art, 
Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 
Though peaceful, full of gladness. 


oe one day 
of a certain impas- 
sive acquaintance who 

seldom exhibited inter- 

est in anything save him- 

self, the late Sam Ward 

remarked that it would 

be a kindly dispensation 

of Providence if So-and- 

So should be sent to the 

Other Place before enter- 

ing Paradise, “just to 

arouse his curiosity.” 

Similarly it occurs to 

one, noting the feeble 

appreciation shown by 

many of one’s friends 

of the loveliness of fa- 

miliar landscapes or of 

their historic associa- 

tions, that it might be 

well for such to be trans- 

ported periodically to 

desert places, just to 

quicken their languid 

interest, to open their 

eyes to the gifts and the 

OLD MILE-STONE, ON CONESTOGA ROAD, NEAR WAYNE. footprints of the gods. 

° Of course there are sor- 

did persons on whose atrophied esthetic sense this heroic treatment 
would have but a fugitive effect ; and for such as these even the Milky 
Way grows vulgarized with the lapse of time, and death itself, one 
fears, will bring no vision that can permanently enthrall or thrill. 
Everywhere, to be sure, there is beauty ; but the human eye is neither 
ubiquitous nor trustworthy, and there are some of us who have no 
right to smile at the blind man who lifts in adoration his sightless eyes 
to the splendors of the Sistine Chapel. Now, there is near to Phila- 
delphia a notable region the inhabitants of which are neither blind to 
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its beauties nor ignorant of the matchless memories which attach to 
it; but because a rushing and forgetful world may care to look at it 
through loving eyes, one who knows it fairly well has been moved to 
the taking of notes. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, celebrating the joys of Old Country Life in 
England, has lately said that the most noble of English mansions are 
unsurpassed for loveliness anywhere, because they are in the country, 
in a setting of their own, “absolutely incomparable,” of park and 
grove. This is true only so far as the mansions themselves, their 
storied age, and their picturesque irregularities of architecture are con- 
cerned: the setting is by no means “absolutely incomparable.” We 
should like to take Mr. Gould or one of his mind, in a comfortable 
trap, over faultless roads, through a stretch of American paradise out- 
Devoning Devon, and convince him of the folly of his superlative 
statement. Indeed, this idle fancy is fixed in our mind: the tour shall 
be made. Our companion, for good and sufficient reasons, shall be an 
Englishman ; but his name shall be Rasselas. 





Mark the shrewdness with which we guide the Unbeliever into our 
enchanted land. No roundabout, sneaking method of approach (for 
approach is everything), but straight to the heart of the country on the 
very best of railways. Curled up on our seat in admirably feigned 
indifference, we watch Rasselas out of half-closed eyes,—such is our 
cunning. Had we lifted at once the sluice of our eloquence, had we 
seized him by the arm and got our index finger into play, we had 
ruined all, indeed. But it was joyous to see the English apathy melt 
slowly before the flashing panorama, glimpsed furtively out of startled 
eyes. Suddenly the Infidel faced squarely about and stared through 
the window at the broad green picture swiftly unrolling. We en- 
couraged him with a yawn. Said he,— 

“ This is stunning.” 

“Yes?” we asked, in feeble surprise ; and the lawns of Overbrook, 
of Merion, of Wynnewood, of Ardmore, of Haverford, and of Bryn 
Mawr fled past before he said another word. Then came a sweeping 
valley view, and Rasselas stirred uneasily in his seat. 

“T say,” he said, “ where do we get off?” 

“ Just as you like,” said we: “ here, if you say so ; but”’—the train 
moving—“ the next stop will answer as well.” 

That brooding silence of his, as we went smoothly thundering 
through the dreamland of Villanova and of Radnor, pleased us well. 
The attack was adroitly made; that we had fairly begun to sap the 
foundation of his ancient faith was clear from the eager briskness of 
his step when we alighted at Wayne. Meanwhile, our eloquence was 
damming up painfully. He would have halted for a careful scrutiny 
of the gabled and vari-colored village smothered in verdure like the 
bloom of red clover struggling in a field of timothy, but we led him 
on towards the trap. 

“‘ Very like, to be sure,” said he, with a lingering backward look. 

“ Like what?” we demanded. 
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“South Devon,” said Rasselas. 

_ “You never,” we quietly urged,—and it was the truth,—“saw a 
village like that in all England.” We wanted to:say that no English 
town or: hamlet is without its ugly spots, its evil odors, its factory, or 
its unsightly dwellings ; but we knew the value of restraint and the 
effect of cumulative impression. 








A BOSKY BIT IN NORTH WAYNE. 


The way to the trap led us through the heart of the town, and 
we could see him, with increasing satisfaction, note the beauty of the 
fine lines: of St. Mary’s and the long clean slope of the Louella lawn. 
He would: have lingered gladly, that was plain, but we had laid our 
plans with care, and, leaping into the trap, proceeded to carry them out 
with cool deliberation. They took us first straight across the northern 
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portion of the town, within sight of the Casino, past long rows of 
cool-looking cottages, and up a wooded hill, the while we gossiped, 
pointing out from time to time, with off-hand observations, such 
noticeable landmarks as the Indian School, wherein the juvenile savage 
(Rasselas saluted several of him by the roadside) is transformed with 
neatness and despatch into the highest style of a man; the neighboring 
and sequestered cottage in which the late Samuel J. Randall passed 
the most peaceful of his last days; and the ancient mill which ground 
grist a century ago for the Continental troops at Valley Forge. Then 
quite suddenly Rasselas drew a sharp breath, while we whistled softly. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA INN, 


The Chester Valley lay before us as an exquisitely fashioned and 
colored model in deep relief. The sun was just properly aloft; it 
polished the gold of the grain; it flung an ashes-of-roses haze over 
the high hills on the other side flanking the Schuylkill. 

“This,” murmured Rasselas, “ is id 

“This,” we answered, icily, “is nothing.” Then we fell away into 
the valley, and into commonplace chat. Rasselas was wide awake; he 
questioned us eagerly ; but we were playing a part, and our answers 
were so curt, and even cutting, that at length he grew silent and was 
content to use his eyes, for which, we are bound to say, there was 
abundant employment. Speeding quietly on, then, we came presently 
to a stretch of level road that seemed a cul-de-sac running fairly into 
a house dead ahead. 

“A blind lead,” said Rasselas. For answer we whipped up, and, 
turning abruptly to the right, drew rein and inspiration at the King of 
Prussia Inn. This was the limit we had set to our powers of en- 
durance. The time had come to speak ; and, seated snugly there on 
the porch, with the painted effigy of the great Frederick swinging in 
full view, we lifted the gates and let loose the flood of our pent-up 
eloquence. 
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“You will doubtless agree, dear Rasselas,” we began, “ that to one 
of good taste false sentiment is the most offensive of all false things. 
It is odious alike in books and in persons; and perhaps it shows itself 
most commonly and intolerably in the attitude of men towards historic 
places. So much of all the fine feeling, we mean, that is lavished on 
‘sacred spots’ and ‘hallowed ground’ is merest mockery and _ pretence. 
But not all of it; which is to say that we are not prepared to admit 
that the Mound of the Lion at Waterloo, and the multitudinous monu- 
ments at Gettysburg, are out of place. The contention is easier that 
the best method of commemorating great events is, when possible, by 
the careful preservation and perpetuation in original aspect and form 
of historic places and buildings. It is so of Independence Hall; it is 
so of this ancient inn. 

“For mark you, dear Rasselas, here we may come in all sincerity 
of feeling and dream,—dream of those bleak tumultuous days one 
hundred and fourteen years ago, when there was frost on the gay uniform 
of His Majesty creaking up there in the tossing wind; when in the 
thick wild night a squad of thirsty troopers, escaping the vigilant and 
irksome discipline of Baron Steuben, then at camp, galloped down the 
valley and leaped from their horses—right here, my boy, where we 
stand. Or it was Washington himself, on one of his watchful rides, 
who dashed to the door and called for a glass of Madeira: he stood 
there, mark you, ten feet from us, and he drained his glass, and he 
handed the landlord a silver piece, and says the landlord, cocked hat in 


hand and half-way to the ground, ‘General Washington can pay for 
no poor fare of mine ;’ whereat, ‘ Tut, tut,’ says Washington, laughing, 
‘he can ask you, I hope, toremember him with this pocket-piece,—and 
pray for the army.’ 

“False, did you say? If we know a healthy sentiment when we 
feel one, Rasselas, it is that. We’ve the mind to pursue it, too,—to 
follow in the footsteps of Washington. On, then, to Valley Forge.” 





The road ran northerly ; it crossed Trout Creek, went in and out 
of the woods, and, bending sharply to the east, brought us betimes 
alongside the placid if not pellucid waters of Valley Creek. “This is 
the way he came,” we said ; “a darkling road in those days; but he 
sat his horse well, and all around him here were friends. You see, it 
wasn’t much of a ride, after all, for here he stopped,”—and so did we. 

The precious little gray house of stone, compact, clean, and white- 
painted. Rasselas eyed it curiously. Inside he fingered the relics 
with a religious regard, and then followed the custodian through the 
new-found subterranean passage into the magazine. He was all eyes 
when he came back to us, and eager to voice his fancies. 

“T dare say,” said he, “that the old gentleman scooped out that 
hole as a retiring-place against the advance of our troops.” 

It was perhaps a plausible fancy, but it was not a pleasing one, nor 
was it well worded, yet we have our secret opinion of its shrewdness. 
However, “ Rasselas,” said we, obliquely, “ Washington was not, at the 
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date of his residence here, an ‘old gentleman’ by any means: he was 
forty-five years of age. He was not in terror of your troops, though” 
—we were forced to confess, with a magnanimity utterly lost on Rasselas 
—“it is true that his occupation of Valley Forge was a necessity. It 
was the inevitable result of his defeat on September 11 at the battle of 
Brandywine, over there a few miles to the west; the drawn wager of 
battle at Warren’s Tavern, September 16; the unfortunate affair—we 
won’t call it massacre, though that’s what it was—at Paoli, September 
20 ; and the brilliant but bootless attempt to surprise Howe at Ger- 
mantown, October 4, 1777. On the 19th of December Washington 
began to lay out his encampment here. The region round about is of 
smiling aspect just now, my boy; it wasn’t then. Washington him- 
self had fairly tolerable quarters here, but the huts which the soldiers 
built for themselves were wretched. You see, the farmers all the way 
from the Brandywine to the Perkiomen were not only, in large part, 
pacific Quakers, but their patriotism permitted them to entertain a nat- 
ural preference for British gold over depreciated Continental currency. 
Hence until Washington compelled them, under threat of confiscation, 


YY 
s 
; 


WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 


to thresh their grain and sell the straw, the miserable men slept and 
fed like an army of tramps. Even when Baron Steuben came here he 
found a few thousand famished, half-naked patriots, ‘looking more like 
beggars than soldiers,’ cooped up in miserable log huts, dragging out a 
desolate winter amid the straw.” 

“ Poor duffers !” said Rasselas, lightly : “ it’s a wonder they felt like 
fight at all.” 

“ But they did, my boy; and, being about the best fighters in the 
world, they were able to fight other and harder things than men. They 
had few amusements ; the officers hadn’t many; the commander-in- 
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chief had none. Yes, it appears he had one diversion; and riding out 
towards the valley we'll recall it.” 

Just beyond the dam the hills close in with beetling foliage. 
“There, Rasselas,” we said, “in the woods to the left, Washington 
was caught in the act. Isaac Potts, who owned the house we have 
just seen, in which Washington and his wife were quartered during the 
winter of ’77-’78, relates the story. One day, he says, while strolling 
by the creek, and when yet close to the dam,—let us say, when he 
came to this very spot,—he suddenly heard a solemn voice. Walking 
quietly in the direction of it, he came upon Washington’s horse tied 
to a sapling, and near by in the thicket he beheld the general himself, 
down on his knees in prayer, his cheeks wet with tears. Now, Mr. 
Potts says he was so greatly moved ‘ by the tenderest compassion,’ that 
he hastily withdrew from the place unobserved, and returned in agita- 
tion to his home, where, meeting a member of 
his family, he fell softly to weeping. Then he 
told her what he had seen and heard, and added 
these words : ‘ If there is any one on this earth 
whom the Lord will listen to, it is George 
Washington ; and I feel a presentiment that 
under such a commander there can be no 
doubt of our eventually 
establishing our indepen- 
dence, and that God in his 
providence has willed it 
so.’ ted 

Rasselas was smiling. 

“Yes,” we went on, “that 

is one way to treat such a 

story, but it is not the right 

way. We might laugh at 

the ‘ Up-Guards-and-at- 

them’ tradition of Water- 

loo, but we don’t; and it STONE MARKING SITE OF WAYNE'S HEAD-QUARTERS. 
is very much with your 

Wellington as it is with our Washington. Both men were intensely 
human beings, but isn’t it altogether more satisfactory to look for their 
fine points than to lay bare their weak ones? Now, Rasselas, our feel- 
ings are not hurt at all, but you must really know and believe that 
Washington was an exceptionally good and devout man. He did 
pray, and he went to church,—to the church we are going to now.” 





It was a brief shady spin to the Chester Valley, which spread 
far away to left and right, rich with ripening grain. Near to Centre- 
ville we espied by the roadside a rough block of granite with polished 
face, inscribed to the effect that the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution had erected it to inform the wayfarer that “Six hun- 
dred yards northeast of this stone were the head-quarters of Anthony 
Wayne in 1777-78.” Then we climbed the southern hills to the Lan- 
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caster Pike, and bore away to Warren’s Tavern. We had memories 
here of Washington’s retreat, and, turning south to the Paoli Monu- 
ment, more bitter memories still of the fatal night when the British 
general Gray, guided by Tory aids, moved cautiously through the 
woods, up the narrow defile, and out upon the doomed encamp- 
ment of General Wayne. 

“There is no doubt of the savagery of it, Rasselas,” we said. “ It 
was not that Wayne lost one hundred and fifty men in the surprise, but 

the attack, by all accounts, was brutal and merciless, 
Many of the Americans were shot after they had ceased 
resistance ; the cry for quarter was unheeded ; and the 
British bayonet did its work with pitiless ferocity. 
However, we'll not talk about that: General Wayne 
in subsequent engagements used the words ‘ Remember 
Paoli’ as his battle-cry, and it proved effective.” 

“ It seems to me,” suggested 
Rasselas, “that Wayne has been 
pretty well remembered him- 
self around here.” 

“He has, indeed, as you'll 
presently see. That fine old 
house below there is his birth- 
place and homestead, built fifty 
years before the close of the 
Revolution. We'll go in, if 
you wish, for a peep at the 
general’s room ; it remains to- 

THE PAOLI MONUMENTS. ° ° 
day just as it was when Colo- 
nel Isaac Wayne put it in order for the reception of Lafayette in 
1824.” 

But, Rasselas being content with an exterior view of the mansion, 
we passed on to the south and west through lovely lanes that rose and 
fell like waves on the wheat. One of these brought us suddenly 
to a long stone wall roofed with wood, and, as we slowly followed 
alongside of this, Rasselas leaned forward and said, “ By Jove !” 

“St. David’s,” we told him, “where Washington rode over to 
worship on Sunday.” 

It was small wonder Rasselas leaped from the trap and looked 
wonderingly about him. One might as soon expect to chance upon a 
Japanese persimmon in the woods of Maine, as upon a memorial build- 
ing of such surpassing beauty in a spot so secluded. We entered the 
gates, and this is what Rasselas saw. 





The Roman chapel under the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral, 
though much like it, is even less lovely in its environment. Half 
hidden in the grass are countless mossy tombs, many of them having 
been transported from Wales, and the ivy, which almost entirely covers 
the church, was transplanted from Abbotsford. 

St. David’s is one of the earliest of the Episcopal churches in 
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America, It was built in 1715, but the quaint stone stairway outside 
was not erected until fifty years later. General Wayne’s monument 
was the first public memorial placed over any of the Revolutionary 
heroes, and it is one of the most noticeable tombs of the church. As 
Rasselas viewed it from all sides, we went on to tell him that the gen- 
eral died in 1796, and was buried at Presque Isle, now the town of 
Erie. In 1808, when it was determined to remove the body to St. 
David’s, the family sent a faithful servant to Erie to bring back the 
remains. He made the trip on horseback, but on reaching Erie was 
greatly surprised to find the body so well preserved and so heavy that 
he was unable to transport it over the mountains through the forest 
roads, Being unable to secure proper conveyance, and not wishing to 
excite hostility among the citizens of Erie, who were opposed to the 
removal, the man found it necessary to act with decision. He was 
equal to the emergency: he took the body secretly away and boiled the 
flesh from the bones, and then carried the skeleton in a bag over the 
Alleghanies to St. David’s, where it was buried with fitting ceremonies, 
under the direction of the State Society of the Cincinnati. The event 
took place July 4, 1809, in the presence of distinguished guests and 
the City Troop of Philadelphia. The old Welsh Baptist minister who 
was Wayne’s chaplain in the army was given a place of honor at the 
ceremonies. After the burial, when the newspapers announced the 
removal of the general’s body, the Erie people denied it. They 
admitted that the servant had boiled the body and stripped the bones, 
but then he had left the flesh behind. Some of the general’s men 
who were killed at the Paoli massacre lie with him in honor at St. 
David’s. 

A noticeable thing in the church-yard is the remarkable state of 
preservation of the tombstones. Rasselas remarked this at once. 
Many of them were placed there long before the Revolution, yet both 
lettering and outlines are as distinct as though cut but a few years 
ago. The few stones broken by intruders or by accident have been 
fastened together with clamps of lead. 

General Wayne’s grandfather, after whom the impetuous soldier 
was named, died at the age of seventy-three and was buried here. He 
was a colonel in the British army, and fought at the battle of the 
Boyne. 

o How is it,” asked Rasselas, suddenly, “that this Episcopal church 
came to be established in the midst of a Quaker settlement ?” 

There was an agreement, we explained, entered into with the 
authorities before the emigrants left England. Bishop Compton in 
London had a provision inserted in the Pennsylvania Charter, granted 
to William Penn, to the effect that when twenty persons desired the 
services of the Church of England they were entitled to have them 
without let or hinderance. Although churches are generally supposed 
to be safe from “ violence’’ in times of war, St. David’s suffered with 
the rest of the buildings. Once or twice during the Revolution it 
was completely gutted, and used for shelter and hospital purposes, but 
only temporarily. The walls were not injured, and the edifice was 
restored. Originally there was no floor in the church, and the space 
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selected by each pew-holder for his sitting was the solid earth within 
the walls, and was sold to him as so much real estate, having been 
staked off and its boundaries fixed as if it were a town lot. Each 
member selected his pew where he pleased at the beginning, the rule 
being “ first come first served.” Years afterwards, high-backed pews 
were erected, but there was no floor in the building until in later years 
a concrete bed was laid over the entire space occupied by the church, 
making a floor which remains to-day as hard and cold as the pavement 
of the Notre Dame. It is true that a carpet has been laid to deaden 
the foot-falls of the congregation, but, as in the old English churches, 
the floor is very cold in winter. 

“Now, Rasselas,” we said, as he followed us reluctantly to the trap, 
“you can readily see that in one sense the history of St. David’s is the 
history of the commonwealth. 
It antedates the greatest wars 
and inventions of modern times. 
The present stupendous civil- 
izing agencies in the material 
world, printing excepted, were 
practically unknown when this 
church was first consecrated. In 
its cemetery are the bones of 

_ men who were born near the 
_—— time of the black plague and 
va the great fire following it in 
London. St. David’s is known 
in many lands. Scarcely a day 
| rnc passes when it is not visited by 
merge men of education and wealth 

ke from foreign countries, who 
drive over from Wayne to study 
the old inscriptions in a spirit 
of reverence. A venerable Eng- 
lish gentleman was recently here. 
‘IT have come,’ he said, ‘to re- 
new the memories of my youth.’ 
What church in any land has 
a more unique history running 
tie through two centuries? Who 
have been its worshippers? It is said that in the darkest days of the 
Revolution, when soldiers and patriots had almost lost heart in the 
American cause, Washington, as we told you, weary and despairing, 
rode over from Valley Forge to renew his faith and refresh his soul at 
this humble altar. 

“When Longfellow visited Mr. Childs during the Centennial at 
his country place below Wayne, he came here and wrote a poem, in- 
tended to teach a lesson from the smallness of the little church rather 
than from its historical associations.” 

“Do you recall the lines?” asked Rasselas. 

“ Yes ;” and we repeated them ; 
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What an image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among its graves! 
All is so quiet; the troubled breast, 
The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it craves. 


See how the ivy climbs and expands 
Over this humble hermitage, 

And seems to caress with its little hands 

The rough, gray stones, as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age! 


You cross the threshold ; and dim and small 

Is the space that serves for the Shepherd’s Fold ; 
The narrow aisle, the bare white wall, 
The pews, and the pulpit quaint and tall, 

Whisper and say, “ Alas! we are old.” 


Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
Hardly more spacious is than this ; 
But Poet and Pastor, blent in one, 
Clothed with the —— as of the sun, 
That lowly and holy edifice. 


It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 


Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of Holy Church, 

More than a bishop’s diocese 

Should I prize this place of rest, and release 
From farther longing and farther search. 


Here would I stay, and let the world 

With its distant thunder roar and roll; 
Storms do not rend the sail that is furled ; 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 

In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul. 





After that we were mute for quite a mile, hugging to our hearts the 
exquisite sense of Longfellow’s languorous words. The stillness that 
was everywhere possessed us, too, and the finest speech had been in- 
harmonious. We rolled easily along, up and down over a land that 
“smiled in its silence,” and, coming at length to the pike, pursued it 
to the purlieus of Wayne. Branching off to the right, we were going 
more rapidly through a lane arched almost over with locust-trees, when 
Rasselas leaned forward, peering into the shrubby embankment, and 
we tugged at the reins. He was pointing to an upright stone planted 
by the roadside. It was plainly very old, though marvellously well 
preserved in view of the date it bore,—1769. 

“ That mile-stone, Rasselas,” we said, “has been the stolid witness 
of innumerable curious cavalcades. This is the old Conestoga Road, 
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the first important highway built from Philadelphia towards the Great 
West. Seventy years ago there were sixty-two inns scattered along its 
length from Lancaster to Philadelphia, and at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War it was called the Conestoga road, because it was first built 
to the Conestoga settlements. Think of those days, my boy, when 
the great lumbering Conestoga wagons, schooner-shaped, rudely carved 
and ornamented, came rumbling past this way. Some of them were 
bound great distances: in the time of the gold-fever they were the 
first to cross the plains. Until after the Revolution they were all seen 
by that old stone; then at the beginning of the century the road was 
straightened, extended west of Conestoga, and called the Lancaster 
Pike,—the first incorporated turnpike in the United States. It was 
along this road that T. Buchanan Read laid the scenes of his stirring 
poem ‘ The Wagoner of the Alleghanies.’ 

“Now, Rasselas, the building of this road was no trivial under- 
taking ; it was rather a more important improvement in its way than 
the construction of most railroads at the present time. It cost a 
half-million of dollars, or eight thousand dollars a mile; but it was 
such a popular enterprise from the start that when it was regularly 
incorporated and the books opened, the demand for stock became a 
rush, and it was: found necessary to close the subscription-office and 
station guards to keep back the people from crushing in the doors. 
This, in particular, is an interesting spot, for just back of us, there 
on the pike, stood until recently the Spread Eagle Inn. It was a 
noted tavern a hundred years ago, and from this point, with whips 
cracking and horns blowing, the driver of the fast mail-coach made 
flying speed to Philadelphia. The schedule time was from six to eight 
hours, according to the condition of the roads ; now some sixty local 
trains cover the distance in from twenty-five to forty minutes. Once 
there was a hamlet at the tavern, a very bustling little place before the 
railroad came and swallowed up the business of the stages ; the income 
of its post-office was larger, indeed, than that of any post-office between 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. So you see, my dear Rasselas, one need 
not go to England to live in memories of the olden coaching days. 
Such stories as I might tell you of the taverns which once dotted the 
Lancaster Pike ! 

“ Besides the ‘Spread Eagle,’ there were ‘' The Sorrel Horse,’ ‘The 
Unicorn,’ ‘The Black Bear,’ ‘Miles Tavern, ‘The Spring-House,’ 
‘The Drove,’ ‘The Lamb,’ ‘The Blue Ball,’ and ‘General Jackson,’ 
—names embodied in an old-time toast written by a local celebrity 
known as Joe Pike, long dead and gone. The lines ran,— 


“‘Here’s to the Sorrel Horse, 
That kicked the Unicorn, that made the Eagle fly, 
That scared the Lamb from under the Stage, 
For drinking the Spring-House dry, 
That drove the (Blue) Ball into the (Black) Bear, 
And chased (General) Jackson all the way to Paoli.” 


Meanwhile, we had driven slowly along the Conestoga Road to the 
high ground commanding a memorable view of Wayne. Here, where 
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the edge of the town met the Mifflin estate, the road went narrowing 
onward as a bosky cavern ; back of us and far away to the left stretched 
colorful cottages ; church spires reached towards the blue; and as we 
plunged into the mouth of the boscage there came thrilling over the 
hill the chiming of the bells of St. Mary’s. The light was softening 
now ; it was such a twilight as we needed for the tale we had to tell ; 
and you may fancy us, as you read it, jogging leisurely along the 
shady back road which crosses country, and, curving to the level 
of Darby Creek, fetches one in good time by still waters and through 
pleasant pastures to the club-house of the Radnor Hunt. 


“ Along the country roads, alas! but a few are seen, 
The world is topsy-turvy turned, and all things go by steam, 
And all the past is passed away, like to a morning dream. 

Sing Wo! my lads, sing wo! 
Drive on, my lads, heigh-ho ! 
Who would not live the life of a jolly wagoner? 


“You know the old song, Rasselas? and have a heart for the 
words of it, surely? else why your tally-ho? Think, then, of the 
agitation of our hero, one fine day many years ago, when he mounted 
to his lofty seat with the knowledge that in his coach, as sole passenger, 
was the loveliest girl in Philadelphia. A swift glance had told him 
so; but all the world was at her feet ; she had been kissed by the great 
Washington ; she had refused the hand of a man who was yet to be 


President of the United States. To-day she was going to Spread 
Eagle Inn to spend the night as guest of a friend but lately married. 
Of course she had no eyes for Caspar on the box: he wasn’t the fool 
to flatter himself with such a faney. Nevertheless, you’ll understand, 
no doubt, why there was more blood than usual under the skin of his 
strong swart face when he flourished his long whip and set the six 
horses to wheeling the coach at a canter. He knew who she was,— 
knew the name and the fame of her,—and the single glance he had 
got of the large swimming eyes and the blood-red lips put a fever in 
his veins. Yet, as we said, Caspar was not in the least a fool. 

“The inns, you’ll bear in mind, were frequent, and consequently 
the stoppages of the coach. Now imagine the perturbation of our 
hero when, as he was gathering himself together for the plunge away 
from the first of these inns, he heard a soft, sweet voice from within 
the coach, saying, ‘I stifle here: may I sit up there with you?” 

“Might she? Lord! had she only said, Won’t you please have 
yourself tied to the wheel and broken from here to Spread Eagle ?— 
how cheerfully Caspar would have complied with her request! As it 
was, in deepest humility, and with emotion choking in his throat, he 
lifted his hat and besought her to be seated by his side. The honest 
admiration in his eyes, and the eager and not ungraceful gallantry of 
his manner, were not lost upon her; she smiled and made him a king 
among men. Ah, dear Rasselas, never in all your life have you ex- 
perienced the sensation that Caspar did just then, even though you 
have filled your tally-ho with girls as beautiful as the one who sat 
beside him. 
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“Then she talked to him, and the murmur of her voice worked 
such a spell as came nigh to landing them in a ditch. Would Caspar 
have cared? Not a farthing, so no hurt had come to her. Practi- 
cally he was speechless, but, oh, Rasselas, the fine sentiment yearning 
within him for voice! With a great gulp that was almost a sob, and a 
sudden stiffening of his long limbs, he hearkened at length to the 
jubilant toot of the horn, and drew up in finest style at the door of the 

pread Eagle. 

“<«Why, Edith,’ he heard a laughing voice exclaim, ‘are you pos- 
sessed?’ Then the perfumed vision at his side sprang clear and 
lightly to the ground ; there was a rapturous contact of draperies ; and 
Caspar drove light-headed and dim of sight to the stables. Suddenly 
they had become a horror to him; the horses were no longer compan- 
ions, but beasts; the hostlers were repulsive, the court-yard a prison. 
In his nostrils lingered a delicious perfume, in his veins a fire.” 

“‘ Well ?” said Rasselas, after a while; “ well?” 

“ That is all ; and isn’t it quite enough ?— 


“Who would not live the life of a jolly wagoner? 


Eh, Rasselas? As for Caspar, he drove his coach for thirty years ; 
he drove the enchanting Edith back to town next morning, only she 
sat inside, and with her went a magnificent dandy in knee-breeches 
and powdered wig, while on the box with Caspar was an elderly 
Quaker, who offered him snuff at every inn. 


“Then long be the journey, and narrow the way, 
T’ll rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to pay, 
And, whate’er others say, be the last to complain, 
Though marriage be just like a Devonshire lane. 


“You'll be glad to hear, dear Rasselas, that Caspar lived long 
enough to learn the whole of that song and to sing the last verse of it 
with roaring relish.” 

We crawled up the hill to the club-house, and were greeted with a 
pandemonium cry from the kennels. Rasselas twisted restlessly. He 
was fond of this thing, was a hard ’cross-country rider, and from the 
piazza he looked down on one of the most tempting stretches in the 
world. 

“Sing Tally-ho! sing tally-ho ! 
hy, zounds, sir ! 
He mounts his mare to hunt the hare, 
Sing Tally-ho! the hounds, sir!” 


hummed Rasselas. “I’d like to take that bit,’ he said. “Is it 
done here?” 

“ Done?” we said. “It is raced atethe annual meet on Thanksgiving 
Day,—water and all, with hurdles thrown in. As for foxes, you shall 
follow the pack this fall and see for yourself.” 

“Gad, what a country!” he said, and we could see that in his ears 
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was already the sound of the hounds in cry and the call of the horn. 
We told him that the hunt went everywhere, that the farmers gladly 
yielded their fields for the privilege of following after on cumbrous 
cobs, and that over at Wayne we hearkened each fortnight for the 
baying of the hounds and watched for a glimpse of the scarlet coats. 
“Qh, we know the oldest of your fox-hunting songs, dear Rasselas ;” 
whereupon, in proof, we led him within, and sang,— 


“To-morrow the fox will come to town, 

Keep, keep, keep, keep ! 

To-morrow the fox will come to town, 
Oh, keep you all well there. 

I must desire you neighbors all 

To halloo the fox out of the hall, 

And cry as loud as you can call, 
Whoop, whoop, whoop, whoop! 

And cry as loud as you can call, 
Oh, keep you all well there. ” 


This long main room of the club-house captivated Rasselas, with 
its broad and high windows, and its vast stone fireplace, ornamented 





above with a re- 
lief design of a fox-hunt. 
There we sat late at a dinner 
cooked and served surpassingly 
well by a chef whose Parisian ac- 
eee OR EW rouse NT OR cents fell with startling effect upon 
Rasselas ; then in the early moon- 

light we went homeward through a dry and tonic air faintly fragrant 
as with crushed mint and new-mown hay. So delicious it was that we 
came as in a dream to the verge of Wayne. There before us a thou- 
sand electric sparks responded to the signals of the stars. Softly from 
one of the great hotels floated the strains of a waltz; the gayly- 
illumined Casino far away to the north blazed as a bale-fire ; the town 
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was not asleep, it rested, and the moon silvered it all over and made 
diamonds of electric lights. 

Then we turned to the silent Infidel beside us, and meekly said, 
“It would be absurd, of course, to speak of this as English, but don’t 
you think id 

“T think,” said Rasselas, loudly, “that this is lovelier than any 
English country I know.” 





Melville Philips. 





THE LOST “LANDFALL” OF COLUMBUS. 


N the eve of the celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America, scientific men are earnestly, but, to all 
appearances, vainly, endeavoring to rediscover and identify the island 
upon which Christopher Columbus landed on the morning of Friday, 
October 12, 1492. Strange as it may appear, it is undoubtedly a fact 
that no definite and satisfactory conclusion concerning the “ first land- 
fall” of Columbus has ever been reached during all the centuries that 
have rolled away since the Great Discoverer first crossed the Sea 
of Darkness and “unbarred the gates of the New World.” We do 
know that on the date above mentioned Columbus, then on his first 
voyage of discovery, arrived at an island of the Lucayos or Bahama 
group called by its natives Guanahani; this island, as he himself 
. tells us, he renamed San Salvador ; but exactly where Guanahani-San- 
Salvador is situated, and by what name it is known in our day and 
generation, are questions which have never been conclusively answered, 
although many investigators have devoted much time and study to the 
subject. 

i 1825 Don M. F. Navarrete, a civil officer of the Marine De- 
partment of Spain, found in the archives of the Duke del Infantado a 
manuscript of the “Journal of the First Voyage of Columbus to the 
Indies,” abridged from the original document by and in the hand- 
writing of Bishop Las Casas, a contemporary and companion of 
Columbus, who had visited the New World several times. Las 
Casas, fortunately, did not abridge that part of the Journal which gives 
the account of Columbus’s “ first landfall” and his subsequent cruising 
among the Bahama Islands. Therefore it might readily be supposed 
that both the “ landfall” and his “ track” through the Bahamas could 
be identified by Columbus’s own descriptions of Guanahani and the 
four other islands he visited on his voyage from San Salvador to the 
coast of Cuba. “The genuineness and authenticity of this abridged 
copy of Columbus’s Journal have yet to be impeached,” and it is the 
only existing evidence regarding his discovery of the Bahama Islands 
taken from the writings of Columbus himself. All other original 
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documents of Columbus have disappeared, and his contemporaries and 
followers, even his own son Fernando, give no information to aid us in 
deciding which of the Lucayos Islands is the veritable Guanahani, or 
what “track” Columbus followed on his cruise through the Bahamas 
to Cuba. Therefore, to quote the words of Ex-Assistant Secretary of 
the U.S. Navy Captain G. V. Fox, “no ‘landfall’ or ‘track’ of 
Columbus through the Bahamas, supported by assertions in opposition 
to the statements of Las Casas’s abridged copy of Columbus’s log, can 
stand.” This is the opinion of a careful student and a most patient 
investigator: it is, moreover, an opinion not likely to be gainsaid or 
controverted. By the log of Columbus, therefore, all theories con- 
cerning his “landfall”? and “track” must stand or fall; and in order 
to identify any of the Bahama Islands with Guanahani, two distinct 
proofs of such identity must be produced: first, the island must corre- 
spond with Columbus’s description of Guanahani; second, it must 
occupy a position relative to the other islands visited by Columbus 
which shall accord with the statements of the log respecting the dis- 
tances and bearings of Guanahani from the second and third islands at 
least. It is possible to select arbitrarily a “first island” which, while 
it tallies with Columbus’s description of Guanahani, does not give a 
point of departure from which the second or the third island can be 
reached by sailing on the courses laid down by Columbus, or by trav- 
ersing the distances he gives as separating the “first landfall” from 
the islands he came to farther on in his cruise. 

On the other hand, it is equally possible to designate an island 
which, so far as its distance and bearings from a second and a third 
island are concerned, satisfies the requirements of Columbus’s log, 
while in physical aspect and topography it in no way corresponds with 
the slight sketch Columbus has given us of Guanahani. It may 
readily be seen, therefore, that the question of this “ first landfall” is a 
very complicated and not-to-be-easily-solved problem. It is like the 
“ map puzzles” given to children, of which each section must be care- 
fully fitted relatively to all the others in order to make a complete and 
perfect whole. That the “Columbus puzzle” has been successfully 
put together by any one of the eminent gentlemen who have attempted 
to do so, the writer is not prepared to admit. 

It is now in order to refer to at least five different islands whose 
claims to be considered as the “ first landfall” of Columbus have been 
urged by distinguished scholars who have devoted more or less diligent 
study to the subject, and to indicate six different “ tracks” of Columbus 
through the Bahamas which have been “ plotted” by ingenious seamen, 
some of them well-known officers of the American and European 
navies. In the first column of the following table appear the names 
given by Columbus to the five islands which he tells us he visited and 
named between October 12 and October 28, when he arrived at a har- 
bor on the northeast coast of Cuba. In the other columns are the 
names of islands which certain investigators have identified as the five 
islands mentioned by Columbus. A glance at the table will suffice to 
show how widely different are the results obtained by painstaking and 
conscientious students of this interesting subject. 
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The table shows that the six named investigators identify five dif- 
ferent islands as Guanahani; two of them (Becher and Murdock) agree 
on Watling’s Island. No two designate the same second island. Irving 
and Becher select Great Exuma Island, while Varnhargen, Fox, and 
Murdock prefer Long Island, for the third. Varnhargen, Becher, and 
Murdock choose Crooked Island as the fourth. Navarrete names no 
p* island, while Varnhargen, Becher, Fox, and Murdock designate 

a 


gged Islands as the fifth island or group of islands south of which 
Columbus anchored on October 27, and Irving maintains that he has 
properly identified Mucarras Island as the Islas de Arena of Christo- 
pher Columbus. Regarding Columbus’s first anchorage in Cuba, Navar- 
rete and Becher agree upon Port Nipe; Varnhargen and Murdock, 
upon Port Gibarra; while Fox selects Port Padre, and Irving Cura- 
vales Grandes. 

To refer to the arguments which other investigators have urged in 
favor of the claims of other islands would serve no good purpose, and 
would still more befog a geographical problem already so complicated 
that its solution seems almost beyond the range of probability. All 
the authorities named in the above table, except Lieutenant Murdock, 
have pursued one line of inquiry in their search for the lost “ first 
island” of Columbus. They have followed Columbus’s track across 
the Atlantic as laid down in his log, and each has endeavored to show 
that the island particularly selected by him for the “ first landfall” 
tallies with the Aioniiation of Guanahani given in the Journal, and 
that the distances between the island he assumes to be Guanahani and 
the second and third islands named by him, as well as its bearings from 
the second and third islands, correspond with the distances and bearings 
given in the log of the Great Admiral. How wide of the mark some 
of the investigators must be is shown by the fact that Grand Turk 
Island is fully three hundred miles distant from Cat Island. Never- 
theless it is admitted that Navarrete is just as likely to be correct in 
his surmises as Washington Irving, for there is nothing in the showing 
of the log that Columbus sailed westward eleven hundred and eleven 
leagues from Gomera (one of the Canary Islands) until he arrived at 
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Guanahani, to warrant us in accepting the theory of Irving and reject- 
ing that of Navarrete, or vice versa. 

The variations of the compass, the set of currents, of which little 

was known in the days of Columbus, would sufficiently account for a 
discrepancy of three hundred miles or more between the estimated and 
the actual position of Columbus’s fleet at two a.m. October 12, 1492. 
All this being true, it appears that from that part of the log of Colum- 
bus treating of his voyage across the Atlantic no facts are obtainable 
upon which to base a valid argument in support of any one “ landfall” 
in particular at any one of the five different islands whose claims have 
been advanced by the six investigators above named. Lieutenant 
Murdock alone has followed the wise and valuable suggestion of Mr. 
Charles A. Schott, of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
that “a more promising method of investigation than that of following 
Columbus across the Sea of Darkness is that of starting from an iden- 
tified landing-place of Columbus on the eastern shore of Cuba and 
tracing Columbus’s courses and distances as recorded backward to his 
‘ first landfall.’” By referring to the table it will be seen that four 
different harbors in Cuba are named as the veritable Puerte San Sal- 
vador, as Columbus called his first anchorage in Cuba. So Lieutenant 
Murdock, being at a loss for an identified Cuban landing-place, and 
reasonably assuming that Ragged Islands are the Islas de Arena of 
Columbus (in which opinion he is supported by Varnhargen, Becher, 
and Fox), pursued his investigations backward, with the result exhib- 
_ ited in the table. 
Neither space nor time will admit of making even a summary of 
the arguments advanced by the six students above named in support of 
their different theories concerning the “ first landfall.” None of the 
arguments have served to convince the writer that any one of the five 
“ first islands” has been definitely and beyond all doubt shown to be 
the veritable Guanahani of Columbus. That he is not alone in refusing 
to be persuaded that the island Columbus called San Salvador has at 
last been correctly “located” is abundantly proved by the fact that 
Charles Paul MacKie, in his book “ With the Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea” (an interesting work published but a few months ago), deliberately 
states that, after carefully examining all that has been written on the 
subject, he is convinced that Irving was undoubtedly right in identify- 
ing Cat Island as Guanahani,—an island which other writers upon the 
subject, after much reading and study, are inclined to dismiss altogether 
from further consideration, for the reason that its pretensions to the 
coveted honor were not, as it seemed to them, supported either by facts, 
logic, or even clever guess-work. 

If Becher, Fox, and Murdock have not succeeded in identifying 
Guanahani, they have at least apparently proved that the “ landfall” 
of Columbus was not Cat Island. We are not prepared, however, 
here and now to argue the question with Mr. MacKie, bearing in 
remembrance the old adage, “ when doctors disagree,” etc. 

Mr. Edward Everett Hale inclines to the belief’ that Captain Fox 
has finally settled the question by identifying Samana as Guanahani, 
while the members of an expedition recently despatched to the Bahamas 
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by the Chicago Herald, presumably after having satisfied themselves 
that neither Samana nor Cat Island was entitled to be considered as the 
true Guanahani, have erected upon Watling’s Island a monument to 
commemorate the landing of Columbus when for the first time he set 
foot on American soil on that memorable October morning three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years ago. 

If it is admitted that all arguments concerning the “ first landfall” 
must be founded upon the statements contained in Columbus’s log, it 
must also be admitted that, whereas Columbus has given only the 
briefest, most fragmentary, and most unsatisfactory descriptions of 
Guanahani, it is quite possible—indeed, it is very easy—to put such 
different constructions on his words, to so interpret his statements and 
descriptions, that they apparently are made to fit not only any one of 
the five “first islands” named in the table, but also several others of 
the Bahamas which we have no reason to suppose Columbus ever laid 
his eyes on during all his wanderings. 

The log of Columbus gives but vague descriptions of the islands 
he fell in with, and there are curious discrepancies to be noted in his 
statements concerning his courses and the distances run from island to 
island while he was cruising from Guanahani to Cuba, so that it is not 
likely that an agreement will ever be arrived at as to the exact mean- 
ing of certain passages in the Journal which have misled even those 
who have studied them with the greatest care and with a conscientious 
desire to arrive at a correct understanding of Columbus’s own words. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Navarrete’s selection of Grand Turk 
Island is ridiculed by later investigators; that Irving, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is supported in his theory by the great Baron von 
Humboldt, fails to convince later critics of the correctness of his de- 
cision; that Varnhargen finds few, if any, supporters; that Becher is 
berated for presuming to assert that he has settled the matter once and 
for all time; that Fox has only succeeded in satisfying Mr. Hale and 
a few other friends of his accuracy as displayed by his discovery of 
Samana; that Murdock finds flaws and incoherencies in the statements 
and surmises of all his predecessors; and that, finally, MacKie finds 
warrant in announcing that Irving alone was right,—Irving, whose 
selection of Cat Island at one extremity of the line of supposed Guana- 
hanis is probably as wide of the mark as is Navarrete’s choice of 
Grand Turk at the other end of the group, three hundred miles away. 
The manner in which all the disputants successively and inevitably 
fall foul of one another reminds one of the nursery rhyme,— 


The fire began to burn the stick, 
The stick began to beat the dog, 
_The dog began to worry the cat, 
The cat began to eat the rat, 


and so on to the end of the story. 

The average man who reads all that has been written upon this 
subject is very likely to agree with Mr. Fox, who in summing up 
his case in favor of Samana, admitting that he has not made an un- 
answerable argument, frankly says, “It is not flattering to the English- 
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speaking or Spanish-speaking people that the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of this great event [the landing of Columbus] draws nigh and is 
likely to catch us still floundering touching the first landing-place.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that the question “ Where was the 
first landing-place of Columbus?” still remains unsettled. While the 
presumptions are in favor of the claims of Watling’s Island (thanks to 
Lieutenant Murdock, who has made such good use of the material 
collected and collated by Mr. Fox, whose studies led him further into 
the field of investigation than any other of his competitors), it is by no 
means to be taken for granted that Watling’s Island, or any other 
island, has been identified as Guanahani. It can only be pointed out 
that the weight of such evidence as we are now possessed of is in 
favor of the Watling’s Island theory, a theory that may be rejected 
by future investigators, for all that has hitherto been said and written 
serves only to create in the minds of students a presumption favorable 
to Lieutenant Murdock’s speculations,—not to establish the fact that 
he and Captain Becher are entirely right in their decision that Wat- 
ling’s Island is the long-lost “ first island” of Columbus. 

In the opinion of the writer, this interesting question will not be 
definitely and satisfactorily answered until some carefully grubbing 
antiquary shall succeed in bringing to light other hitherto-undiscov- 
ered original documents or charts now mouldering on the uncatalogued 


shelves of the great libraries of Spain and other European countries. 
William Agnew Paton. 
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PART so far, my own, my heart’s most dear, 
And yet I feel thee close, for thou art mine ; 
I share each thought, each inmost wish, of thine, 
And there is never night but still doth shine, 
Like starlight, in my dream, thy spirit clear. 


I cannot weep, lest thou shouldst feel my tears ; 
I may not grieve, lest over thee should fall 
My grieving, like to darkness ; yet I call 
With all my strength of love to thee, and all 

My soul’s deep longing calleth through the years. 


Hear me, my own! Like as the rivers run 
From one pure source to seek the far-off sea, 
So do we, severed, seek for unity ; 
So, though apart in time and space, yet we, 
In spirit joined, for evermore are one. 
Helen Grace Smith. 
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FTEN is it dealt with, seemingly never to be solved,—that life problem of 
materially bettering the condition of the poor. Charitable institutions 
flourish, and extend their territory, but still day shines on gaunt frames and 
tattered garments, and still night hides away in dim corners many struggling, 
despairing hearts. We come to believe that this generation will not see the 
mendicant brethren “rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” They will exist and they will increase. 

Not a few early learn that “poverty is the worst of crimes.” Money- 
making becomes quite the fashion. Is it then an unlearned or a forgotten art to 
invest wealth in the bank of good deeds? Neither; only an unappreciated one. 

To my mind there is but one grand excuse for getting very wealthy—and 
that, to hold the purse for the benefit of mankind. Who can be benevolent if 
not the wealthy? Who can effect good so gracefully, and who so comfortably, 
as those already landed in safe quarters of their own? And who can better 
illustrate the force of example than those whose deeds carry the weight of 
influence? 

Not to those who are aiming should benevolence be left, but rather to the 
men who have aimed and hit the mark. Still, though a hard task, it may be 
possible to achieve popularity through the medium of generous action. And if 
any there be to take the prize for having accomplished it, let the proprietor of 
the Public Ledger have his place among them. 

No runaway enthusiasm ever dictated the benevolence of Mr. George W. 
Childs. His wise head and industrious hand gained affluence; they dispense it. 
“Nobody ever worked harder than I did, or with less chance of success.” To 
this remembrance perhaps he owes his quick divination and keen perceptions. 
Certainly the latter have broadened his sphere of usefulness; for it is the strug- 
gling ambition and the deserving need that find in Mr. Childs a friend. 

His first thought was to succeed. His own recent words so well express a 
reason for his next, that of promoting the success of others, that I quote them 
here, as typical of the man: 

“T have felt that it is a great mistake to put off being generous until after 
you are dead. In the first place, you lose the pleasure of witnessing the good 
that you may do; and, again, no one can administer your gifts for you as well 
as you can do it for yourself. It is a great pleasure to be brought into personal 
relations of that kind, and to make people feel that you are not a philanthropist 
in the abstract, but that you are interested in them personally and care for their 
welfare. In that way you benefit them not merely in a natural way, but you 
make them feel that men are really brothers, and that they were made to help 
one another. That feeling is not only agreeable in itself, but it will be apt to 
prompt them to carry out the principle themselves. Put yourself into all you 
do and let others feel that you are there. Do not only contribute to a charitable 
fund, but go yourself and help. It may seem an inconvenience at first, but soon 
you will come to consider it worth any inconvenience.” 

It is a striking deviation from the striving American rule to turn a business 
office into a place of succor, and a salon for the brightest people of the day. 
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Few can make the social laws, business, and benevolence harmonize. But the 
cheerfulness with which Mr. Childs gives himself up to his self-set task proves 
in itself a breastwork against envy. 


**T never saw him; but I know him well; 
And I can tell of him what thousands tell,” 


that famous old English writer, 8. C. Hall, said of him. 
But, as there is nothing more sprightly than useful adaptation, it has come 


to read,— 


I never saw him; only this is plain, 
That I may ask of him what thousands gain. 


The world could encourage so many more philanthropists if it would not 
ape Aisop’s monkey with the cheese. Discouraging imposition fights hand to 
hand with benevolence. The parasitical element in human nature is yet too 
much alive, the desire to gain affluence without work too strong, to make 
people willing props unto themselves. Only the men who, realjzing the de- 
moralizing influence of reckless generosity, can still stretch forth the helping 
hand, are aiding the good cause in the best way. 

_ Mr. Childs says of his work, “I am often puzzled about people’s sincerity. 
But when I feel uncertain I resolve to take my chances. There is less regret in 
helping a dozen unworthy than in missing a single deserving one. If I had my 
life to live over again, I should do more instead of less.” 

Day after day the great newspaper man’s office suite is crowded with books, 
papers, and correspondence. The first two he is expected to read and notice 
favorably ; the last does receive his personal attention. 

I found him one morning in the midst of his letters with a little pucker on 
his brow, but no bitterness in his countenance. In his hand was a letter from 
a young lady who coolly asked him to procure her engagements such as had 
been filled by a gifted reader, speaking of whom he said, “ She had talent. I do 
like to see a striving woman succeed. I like to see every one who tries succeed.” 
And he turned to a note from a prisoner who wanted release and capital to start 
life anew, and from that to the complaint of a starving woman. Thus all day 
the routine moved, and a man who might justly consider himself entitled to 
rest, read on. 

In every sense of the word is he a busy man, and those business faculties 
which make him the admiration of the striving world are as keenly alive and 
at work now at threescore-odd as in his early career. Risen men, and rising 
men, too, are so apt to hide themselves in a private den, as though they were 
built physically, mentally, and morally of too fine a clay for the common vision. 
The cheerfulness with which Mr. Childs devotes his time to every chance caller, 
and the wide-open door of his inner office, contribute much to the warm feel- 
ing that creeps into the hearts of his many visitors. 

And various, motley, and unnumbered those visitors are. 

I happened in the anteroom one day when the rush was at its height. Be- 
fore me sat a man and woman evidently decked out in their Sunday best. Mr. 
Childs came out and smiled good-naturedly upon them. ‘“ We would like to see 
George W. Childs,” said the woman. It was evident they did not take him forthe 
one they sought, and the proprietor of the Ledger, becoming suddenly too modest 
to say, “I am he,” marched away to regain his self-possession. When he re- 
turned to introduce himself, nothing could exceed their astonishment. “ Air 
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you?” said thewoman. “ Air you Mr. Childs? Why, how air you, Mr. Childs?” 
and she extended her primrose kids. The man shook hands also, and then they 
plunged into their story. 

At my elbow a full-grown woman, half consequential, half shy, was inter- 
viewing me. “Mr. Childs is considered a great man in Philadelphia?” I gave 
her a deprecating glance. “ All over the world, in fact,” she added, quickly. 
I nodded and smiled. ‘“ What are his leading characteristics?” she went on. 
But just then the subject of conversation came forward, and I was glad to refer 
her to Mr. Childs himself. 

A new caller now made his appearance. He had written a book and sent 
one of the first copies to the office. Not satisfied with a good notice in the 
Ledger, he had come to enter complaint that the receipt of his book had not 
elicited a personal letter to the author from Mr. Childs. “TI write so little,” said 
that gentleman to me a few moments later, “that very many think I cannot 
write at all. I have to let them think so.” And he turned cheerfully to 
another visitor. 

“ Doesn’t thee remember me?” He looked puzzled and shook his head. 
She introduced herself and her business at once. A bank had failed. Her 
money was in it. And, “‘ Doesn’t thee feel that thee can help us?” 

Behind this suppliant came a bright young woman, enthusiastic about the 
rights of her sex. She called to know if it was true that Mr. Childs had for- 
bidden all mention in the Ledger of the foolish newspaper raillery against 
mothers-in-law. ‘I exclude everything from my columns detrimental to 
women,” he said, with a cordial hand-shake. “I believe in women, and feel 
more satisfaction in helping one of your sex than ten men.” His listener’s face 
brightened as she turned away. She had discovered something in the philan- 
thropist that appealed to her more than all his unbounded charities. 

She was quickly followed by another young person who filled a good sal- 
aried position through Mr. Childs’s influence. The fact was, the salary was too 
good to reconcile her to the touch of the harness. She was satisfied with her 
wages, but had called to say she did not like the people. 

Fortunate it is for Mr. Childs that he has scores of visitors who rub off the 
depressing influence of the many applicants: famous men and women, some of 
whom have owed him much in the past, all of whom owe him friendship in the 
present; business-men from far and near, who rely on his advice; people of all 
callings, from the humblest to the highest, who find pleasure in his cordial pres- 
ence and his all-embracing sympathy ; while scarce a day passes but some one 
profits by his clear-sighted and well-balanced judgment. 

In the haste of our modern day the finer feelings are often brushed aside. 
But the great newspaper man’s keen appreciation of them is truly detailed in a 
little incident familiar only to the actors in it. A man in humble circumstances, 
deeming that the President of the Horticultural Society would be interested in 
a rare plant, carried his treasure under his arm from country to town for Mr. 
Childs’s inspection. He met with a cool rebuff from a busy Ledger clerk, and 
trudged back home quite hurt. Somehow the affair reached Mr. Childs’s own 
ears, and a personal letter of apology, an offer of reparation, and a standing 
invitation to the Wootton greenhouses made of the lover of plants a life-long 
friend. 

Among other things, Mr. Childs is persistently and warmly grateful for 
friendship, and an enemy to none. I have seen him smile often at the adu- 
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lation paid him. I have seen him moved by it but once. It was when, on a 
little journey from home, a poor laborer who knew him only by repute and 
from his pictured face dashed impulsively to his side, and extended his hand, 
saying, “I’ve read your book, Mr. Childs, and I’ve bought twelve copies to give 
to my friends.” There was a suspicious warmth in Mr. Childs’s return greet- 
ing, and those who know the proprietor of the Public Ledger best can finish the 
story for themselves, 

On the morning succeeding his latest birthday Mr. Childs stood by a moun- 
tain of presents, his eye wandering from them to his letter-bestrewn desk, and 
voiced these words : 

“T am sixty-three. A sadly overrated man from doing simply what is nat- 
ural to me.” 

Ingratitude will freeze a generous heart. But will a soulless baited flattery 
open one, or turn the rich and able into brothers to their fellow-men? Poverty 
had to sink to the level of a crime before wealth became the fashion. What 
brand will be found for grasping selfishness before humanity becomes the style? 
I know not; only God still blesses man’s opportunity that he may improve his 


chances for doing good. 
Lillian A. North. 
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Curious the late coming and the fewness of poets of the people. Until a 
hundred years back, literature in the creative line was occupied mainly in cele- 
brating the splendid successes or bewailing the sore misfortunes of the great 
and gifted. In Great Britain the muse had fallen into languor for want of 
fresh interesting material. Then Burns, because he could not keep silent, even 
when at work in the barley-field, began to sing about his friends and neighbors, 
who were all that he knew about, but whom in his heart he felt to be as good as 
the best at courts or elsewhere. Brought among the great ones in the metropolis, 
the honors there paid to him so embarrassed, so overwhelmed him, that, as if fear- 
ing that he might lose, if not his identity, the loves in which he had been born 
and thus far reared, he ran away, and in that same native region sang on among 
exhaustless themes until he died. So Béranger, unawed by the threatenings 
and uncorrupted by the offers of Bourbons and Bonapartes, kept in tune his 
lyre only for the people, whose lives to him were dearer and more to be admired. 

And now asimilar poet has been sent to us, and we are thankful. Whit- 
comb Riley, now a grown man, thoughtful, cultured, travelled, variously ex- 
perienced, with a child’s affectionateness clings most fondly to all that was 
dearest to him when a child. It is more than probable that he had little notion 
two or three years ago of the promise there was in his “ Rhymes of Rainy Days” 
and in “ Afterwhiles,” and of its abundant fulfilment in his last collection, 
“Rhymes of Childhood.” It is simply wonderful, this blending of the Sportive 
and the earnest, humor and pathos. One cannot but believe that in the making 
of many of these verses his eyes were moist with tears, whether from merriment 
or compassion, equally tender and sweet. Surely no other poet has ever put 
into such delicious form the language of childhood and simple-hearted youth. 
The poems are as natural as the fields and trees and flowers which inspired them. 
Always the patois of innocent country-folk was dear and sounded sweet to 
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good. men, the dearer and the sweeter according as these were wiser and more 
cultured. The coming of such a book at this time is a blessing. Of much of 
the verse of the period one might say as St. Peter said of some of the writings 
of St. Paul, in which “were some things hard to be understood,” in the study 
of which caution ought to be observed by the “ unlearned and unstable.” 

In poetry what we want and what we need most of all is for our hearts to 
be touched. This is absolutely necessary towards the enlightenment of our un- 
derstandings, admitted that that is an end as important. Poetry must, genuine 
poetry will, put us not only in intelligent relationship but also in generous sym- 
pathy with its themes, whether these be nature or mankind, whether age, or 
youth, or childhood. This is what Mr. Riley has done in all of his poetry, 


especially in his ‘“‘ Rhymes of Childhood.” 
R. M. Johnston. 
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Ir may seem almost enough to say of the stories written by Mrs. Cruger 
that they rank with the best examples of American fiction, the fiction that 
illustrates the manifold phases of our national life. Yet there is a better and 
rarer word than this to be said of her work: it steadily improves, there being a 
finer promise in each performance. Thus, the two stories* before us are, in | 
respect at least of their literary finish, the author’s best. They show, neither 
of them, signs of haste or of the faltering finger; they are carefully wrought 
out into well-rounded symmetry. ‘“ Vampires,” in particular, pleases by virtue 
of the delicate vigor of its execution. Here is a tale which, in bald descrip- 
tion, might seem of thinnest texture; but, such is the writer’s art, it becomes 
all richly colorful, most typical and touching,—the simple, almost squalid, 
romance of a red-headed clerk. Riveted at once by the exceedingly clever 
portrayal of the several characters at the New, York boarding-house, the reader’s 
attention never wavers. The people in the story ave not only life-like, they are 
picturesque, all of them,—fat Miss Hodgson, who audibly masticates her food, 
the breezy commercial traveller, and the clergyman with the pale fingers. 
Then the finer folk at Mrs. Milburn Maury’s tea,—a most skilful juxtaposition 
of “parlor” and drawing-room. There are characters who are only glimpsed, 
just as one glimpses them really in life, and they make the picture precious. 
But the leading actors play their respective parts in full view and in excellent 
voice. 





Comparatively few even of the best-informed Americans have an adequate 
and well-defined impression of the vastness and the greatness of their country. 
Such an impression, in itself a liberal education, comes only from extensive 
personal observation, or, in default of this, from diligent and judicious reading. 
The list of trustworthy books is not appallingly large, if one rejects the patch- 
work compilations and shrewdly selects such authentic chronicles as are of 
original record. Such a book is “ Atlantis Arisen.” + It would be difficult to 
name a kindred work of equal interest. Replete with all necessary information, 
comprehensive and accurate as to its multitudinous facts and figures, it yet 
reads smoothly and delightfully as an entertaining narrative, so skilfully is it 
put together and so charming is its personal note. Eastern readers whose eyes 
have not been opened by travel or by perusal of the exhaustive history written 
by Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft will view with increasing~astonishment in these 
pages the natural wonders of Oregon and of Washington. It is now within a 
few months of a century since Captain Robert Gray, sailing his ship into the 
mouth of the Columbia River, exploded once and for all time the myth of the 
Fretum Anian. The trade of the first half-century counted for little ; American 
enterprise, lacking the encouragement and support of Congress, languished ; 





* Vampires; AND MApEMOISELLE Résépa. By Julien Gordon. Complete in one vol- 
ume. J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
f Artantis Arisen; or, TALKS or A Tourist ABOUT OREGON AND WasuHINGTON. By 
Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. J. B. Lippincott Company. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
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and, albeit John Jacob Astor, at the cost of a fortune, established at Astoria 
the American title to Oregon, still the government pursued a cautious policy, 
and the rich territory remained in the hands of British fur-traders for twenty 
years following the war of 1812, despite a treaty of joint occupation. The 
author of this narrative finds it sufficient to say that in the long struggle 
between Great Britain and the United States to substantiate a claim to Oregon 
the claim of this country prevailed; and she then proceeds to the more con- 
genial contemplation of the physical features which the State presents, touch- 
ing lightly now and then upon its history, as tourists may. Speaking of the 
great mountains, she tells us that it requires strength and woodcraft, as well as 
alpine experience, to explore them on their western flanks, where the cafions 
are deep and steep, and where frightful precipices are to be scaled with ropes. 
“Therefore I have contented myself with achieving an altitude of 11,000 
feet in some places and between 7000 and 8000 in others.” Very interesting, 
indeed, is the author’s account of the game and wild sports in Oregon and 
Washington. She mentions several curious facts in the natural history of the 
grizzly bear, one being that the period of gestation is entirely unknown, even 
to the most observant and experienced mountaineers. No one, it appears, has 
ever killed a female carrying young, at any time of the year, though they are 
often discovered with cubs evidently but a few weeks old. 

Particular attention is paid to the geology and mineralogy of the two States, 
all essential facts being adroitly brought within the compass of a few admirably- 
written chapters. Similarly the industrial and commercial status of the leading 
towns is concisely sketched; and the volume is brightened with numerous 
excellent illustrations. 


Professor Sadtler’s manual,* giving a general view of the various industries 
based upon the applications of chemistry to the arts, is a unique contribution to 
the voluminous literature of Applied Chemistry. In 7a moderate-sized octavo 
the author takes up a number of the more important chemical industries or 
groups of related industries,—such as petroleum, fats and fatty oils, essential 
oils and resins, cane-sugar, starch, wines and malt liquors, milk, textile fibres, 
leather, and glue,—and shows, in language capable of being understood even by 
those not specially trained in chemistry, the existing conditions of those indus- 
tries. The volume, it will be seen, is limited to industrial organic chemistry, a 
field which, though covering many very important manufactures, does not seem 
at present to be so well provided for as the inorganic part of the subject. A 
companion volume, however, covering this other side of industrial chemistry, is 
in contemplation. In surveying the several industries, it is the orderly method 
of Professor Sadtler first to enumerate and describe the raw materials which 
serve as the basis of the industrial treatment ; second, the processes of manu- 
facture are given in outline and explained ; third, the products, both intermediate 
and final, are characterized and their composition illustrated in many cases by 
tables of analyses; fourth, the most important analytical tests and methods are 
given which seem to be of value either in the control of the processes of 





* A Hanp-Boox or Inpustaiat OrGANic CHEMISTRY, ADAPTED FOR THE Use or Manv- 
FACTURERS, CHEMISTS, AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE UTILIZATION oF OrGANIC MATERIALS IN 
THe InpustriaL Arts. By Samuel P. Sadtler, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Company. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 
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manufacture or in determining the purity of the product; and, fifth, the bibli- 
ography and statistics of each industry are given, so that an idea of the present 
development and relative importance of the industry may be had. The work, 
with its copious and helpful illustrations, will not only prove suggestive to those 
engaged in chemical research, but doubtless will be highly interesting and useful 
to the general reader or student of scientific or economic topics. 





The speedy exhaustion of successive editions of his famous treatise on 
Therapeutics * has not only stimulated Dr. Wood to render his work all worthy 
of its reputation, but has also made it possible for him at brief intervals to incor- 
porate in it the recent researches in what is probably the most active branch of 
medical science. Comparatively few persons have a full conception of the rapid 
progress of therapeutics, and of the amount of labor involved in keeping 
abreast of this forward movement. Scarcely three years have elapsed since the 
appearance of the seventh edition, yet the preparation of the present volume 
has necessitated a careful study by its author of more than seven hundred memoirs. 
Among those portions of the book which are practically new may be mentioned, 
as important, the whole subject of anwsthetics, the articles upon cocaine, stro- 
phanthus, caffeine, antipyrin, antifebrin, phenacetin, hydrastine, paraldehyd, 
lead-poisoning, etc. Among the entirely new articles we note sulphonal, chloral- 


amid, aristol, and others. 





Thoughtful readers will not fail to be thankful for the re-issue of Mr. Kin- 
mont’s suggestive lectures.t Practically they are now given to the world for 


the first time, for, although the first edition appeared about fifty years ago, it was 
published by subscription of those who heard the lectures delivered, and so the 
volumes passed into private libraries. The author was a learned and astute 
Scotchman, who came to this country in 1823, and labored earnestly and suc- 
cessfully as a pedagogue and as a preacher, in Bedford, Pa., and in Cincin- 
nati, O., where the lectures embodied in the volume before us were delivered. 
He died in 1838, before he had reached the age of forty years. We are told in 
a prefatory note that “Mr. Kinmont was a born orator; with his grand voice, 
touched by some Scotch accent, his emphatic gestures, and rapid delivery, he 
could hold large audiences spellbound by his fervid eloquence, especially when 
questions discussed were those near his heart.” It was principally on edu- 
cational subjects that he spoke in public. The discourses in the present volume 
have a permanent value: all the great changes of opinion and sentiment that 
have been wrought in doctrinal theology and in philosophy have not distanced 
or superseded the author’s ideas. Founded upon experience and observation of 


the facts of history, they were illumined by principles and truths which flowed. 





* THERAPEUTICS: ITS PRINCIPLES AND Practice. By H.C. Wood, M.D., LL.D. A Work 
on Medical Agencies, Drugs and Poisons, with Especial Reference to the Relations between 
Physiology and Clinical Medicine. The Eighth Edition of A Treatise on Therapeutics. 
Rearranged, Rewritten, vad Enlarged. J. B. Lippincott Company. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
sheep, $6.50. 

¢ Tae Narvran aren or Man, axD THE Rise AND Progress or Pattosopny. A 
Series of Lectures delivered by Alexander Kinmont, A.M. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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from his inner consciousness and in themselves are eternal. The tone of the 
writing is earnest and devout, the style graceful and scholarly. 





Modern monumental discovery has brought to light many facts bearing 
upon the chronology of Egypt. Chronological lists have been found engraved 
upon the walls of temples, and many inscriptions discovered and translated 
which, while confirming Manetho, the authority for Egyptian chronology, in 
some particulars, have discredited him in others. These have naturally en- 
couraged great departures from the chronology in vogue up to the time the 
influence of modern discovery began to make itself felt. It is the purpose of 
Mr. Macdonald,* in his very valuable treatise, to show the essential authenticity 
of the chronology of the Egyptians and Jews. Owing to monumental discovery, 
our knowledge of the Egyptian dynasty which came to an end with the Persian 
invasion is chronologically more complete than that of any other. Above this 
there is no certainty of the reigns of most of the kings, or the length of the 
several dynasties, But the case is not so bad as it would at first sight appear. 
It is obviously possible to do without particular and accurate knowledge of every 
chronological circumstance, provided here and there in the history the reigns of 
certain kings can be fixed by independent facts. This is one of the objects of 
Mr. Macdonald’s work, which is carried out by the identification of the epochs 
of astronomical phenomena, the dates of which are recorded upon monuments 
erected by certain kings. The chronological year of the Jews is found to have 
been the “ vague year,” which is used in the forms of years of twelve months 
and years of ten months. The chronology, considered by itself, is determined 
by its own internal evidence. It forms a complete whole, and when to any one 
of the reigns an epoch is given, those of all the others naturally follow from it. 
“Until quite recently,” says the author, “the historical portions of the Old 
Testament have had no rival worthy of the name in their particular domain, but 
monumental discovery has produced other witnesses of the past, who speak not 
by hearsay, but as participants in the events which they relate.” Mr. Mac- 
donald’s purpose, then, in a word, has been to show that these agree with the 
story as told in the Old Testament or Hebrew Bible; and no serious student of 
history can afford to ignore his luminous argument. 


If it be inexcusable to tell a lie, surely there can be no need of excuse for 
the telling of the truth. There is consequently no call for the semi-apologetic 
tone of Dr. Lowry’s short preface to his most veracious and entertaining vol- 
ume. The dozen discourses it embraces look out upon life from many points 
of view, but always sanely and sharply; and there results a consistent philoso- 
phy phrased in brilliant epigram. “The Man of the World,” we are told, for 
instance, “ views death as a part of his liabilities; the Christian views it as a 


part of his assets.”’¢ 





* Harmony or AnciENT History, AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIANS AND JEWS. By 
Malcolm Macdonald, A.M. J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
_ > Trurn-Gieams. By J.0’B. Lowry, D.D. J. B. Lippincott Company. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 
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Some valuable hints are given in the Government report of its tests of 


baking powders, upon their keeping qualities. This is a most important matter 
to consumers. Very many baking powders show a high strength if tested when 


freshly mixed. But from being made of inferior materials, or because not 


properly preserved, the strength falls off very shortly, so that when they come 
to use they do not do their work. 

A baking powder to be perfect must have the high strength and also 
the power to preserve its leavening qualities unimpaired until required for 
use. 

Housekeepers are being importuned to buy some of these inferior baking 
powders, their makers claiming them to be as good as the Royal, which always 
stands for the best. They are claimed to show a high test, and they probably do 
when submitted fresh from the manufacturing houses. This high test, however, 
the investigation by the Agricultural Department showed, was at the sacrifice of 
the keeping quality. One particular sample which when tested twice within an 
hour after being mixed gave an average of twelve and one-half per cent. of gas, 
was found when tested a few days later to contain but eight and one-half per 
cent., having lost a full third of its leavening power. Such powders as these 
should not be bought, no matter what the fresh test shows, or what the repre- 
sentations made for the purpose of selling them. 

When samples of various baking powders have been purchased from the 
market and tested by the Government chemists and others, the reports have 
revealed the facts not only that the Royal contains when fresh from twelve to 
forty per cent. more leavening gas than any other powder, but that, when sub- 
mitted to subsequent tests, while the Royal had retained its full strength the 
others had lost from sixteen to fifty per cent. of their original leavening 


power. 
This most valuable property of self-preservation is possessed apparently by 


no baking. powder but the Royal. It is due, the Government chemist shows, to 
the perfectly pure cream of tartar used in it, to the method of its preparation, 
and the proper proportion of its ingredients. It is accordingly the only powder 


that can be depended upon for use upon all occasions. 
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“THE OLD NAvVy AND THE NEw.”—Admiral Ammen’s book bearing this 
title is attracting wide attention, not only among navy people but also among 
the general public. Encomiums have poured in to the author from all sources. 
In a letter to him Colonel Fred Grant says,— 

“‘ About a week and a half ago I received your book, ‘The Old Navy and 
the New,’ which has been a source of pleasure not only to me, but to my 
entire family, ever since. Mrs. Grant or I read aloud every evening, much to the 
edification of our children, particularly to my little boy, U. S. Grant. This 
‘youngster’ is so interested in what his grandpapa’s old ‘sailor friend’ has seen 
and done that he dreams about it, and we have been awakened several times by 
his talking in his sleep.” 

Following is a letter from an old comrade to Admiral Ammen: 

“‘T have read ‘The Old Navy and the New’ twice over, and expect to keep 
on, as the graphic old-time pictures set extraordinarily well in this mountain 
frame—so distinct. I am much indebted to you for your kind reference. to the 
good company in which your humble servant is named. 

“Some of your earlier shipmates I had the pleasure of cruising with: 
Charles Crillon Barton, in his ‘Cyane,’ Pacific, John Hagan Brown, of the 
‘South Porpoise,’ on coast of Africa, and Throckmorton, in his ‘ Delaware,’ in 
Chesapeake Bay. We had on board the ‘Cyane’ a Midshipman Brown of Georgia, 
who was not on very good terms with Barton. When in the vicinity of Cape 
Horn, Barton in his morning watches would have fried rat and coffee on the cap- 
stan. One morning Brown was walking the deck with a very severe expression 
of countenance, when Barton called out, ‘Mr. Brown, have a piece of rat, sir ?’ 
‘ Never eat rat, sir,’ said Brown. ‘Only asked you out of politeness, Mr. Brown,’ 
replied Barton. Brown continued walking, with his nose up in the air. 

“TI witnessed the performance. Perhaps Johnny Russell told me of it, and 
so graphically as to produce a mental mirage which now seems a real one. No 
doubt this often leads people to believe they saw things which were described 
to them. We naturally form those mental images. 

“ John Hogan was in the habit of sitting on the weather quarter of the 
‘Porpoise,’ as officer of the deck, not rising when Captain Lardner came on 
deck. One day the captain coming up in a cross mood, cramped as he was in 
the brig, took him to task in the most ancient marine vernacular. Brown was 
horrified, and the impression lasted for weeks. 

“You see the Old carries me back. 

“T was much gratified by what you write of Commodore Folger’s exyens- 
sion in regard to ordnance work. 

“T take great interest in the work of development from the start; anda 
sight of the guns in process of construction would afford me great pleasure.” 


AN APPROACH TO PERPETUAL MoTIon.—A clock is to be seen at Brussels 
which comes about as near being a perpetual-motion machine as can be in- 
vented, for the sun does the winding. The following is the method by which it 
works, A shaft exposed to the solar rays causes an up-draught of air, which sets 
the fan in motion. The fan actuates mechanism which raises the weight of the 
clock until it reaches the top, and then puts a brake on the fan till the weight 
has gone down a little, when the fan is again liberated, and proceeds to act as 
before. As long as the sun shines frequently enough, and the machinery does 
not wear out, the clock will keep in perpetual motion.— Optician. 
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BLOOD-POISON, 


Like a tiger in the jungle, may never be suspected until the danger suddenly 
presents itself. The skilful physician, however, like a trained hunter, easily 
detects the lurking foe, even when no symptom is visible to others. There 
are signs, known: only to the expert, 
which reveal the startling fact that a 
majority of the human race is affected 
with scrofula. It is an hereditary 
taint, and among the diseases of which 
it is the parent are Cancerous Ulcers, 
Catarrh, and Consumption. To expel 
Scrofula from the system, 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA 


has, for nearly half a century, been the 
most popular, economical, and effective 
medicine,—everywhere recommended 
by the profession. 


“Several years ago, I prescribed Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for a little girl, four years of age 
(member of a prominent family of this 
county), who was afflicted with scrofula. 
After only three or four bottles were used, 
the disease was entirely eradicated, and she 
now enjoys extellent health.”—J. W. Bos- 
wortn, M.D., Philippi, W. Va. 


“Tt affords me pleasure to testify, from 
personal experience, to the value of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in the cure of Scrofula, from 
which disease I was long a sufferer.”—E. 
Nicuot, 16 Bassett Street, Lowell, Mass. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
Has CureD OTHERS, WILL Cure You. 





TO CORRECT 

The constipated habit, remove sick headache, relieve dyspepsia, purify the blood, 
cure jaundice, liver complaint, and biliousness, Ayer’s Pills are unequalled. 
They are an excellent after-dinner pill, assisting the process of digestion, and 
cleansing and strengthening the alimentary canal. When taken on the invasion 
of a cold or a fever, they effectually prevent further progress of the disease. Being 
sugar-coated and purely vegetable, they are the best family medicine, and the 
favorite remedy with travellers and pioneers. 


: AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLs, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
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THREE-BOTTLE MEN.—I may observe that there has been no greater 
change in social and convivial meetings since the early part of this century than 
in the drinking-habits at such meetings. We no longer hear of any three- 
bottle men. As an illustration of this change, I may mention an anecdote of 
the time of the regency, which reached me through the nephew of the person 
to whom it relates, His uncle, Colonel Chester, one day went into the coffee- 
room of the Colonnade Hotel, adjoining the Opera-House, for-his dinner. Just 
as he finished his dinner, a stranger at the next table called out, ‘‘ Waiter, a 
bottle of port wine.” Oolonel Chester got up and said to the stranger, ‘‘I was 
just going to give a similar order, and, if you have no objection, I’ll join you 
and we’ll take our wine together.” 

The stranger being quite willing, they got into conversation, and finished 
the bottle to their mutual satisfaction, and then Colonel Chester, in his turn, 
ordered another bottle. When that was finished two more bottles were similarly 
ordered and emptied, when the stranger said that he was afraid he must leave, 
as he had a seat at the opera. “ Oh,” said Colonel Chester, “ it is not often that 
two such congenial men meet ; let us have another bottle.” This being agreed to, 
a fifth bottle and a sixth bottle were in like manner successively emptied, when 
the stranger said, “ Now, I must go, and I shall only be in time for the ballet.” 
“Oh,” replied the colonel, “let’s have another bottle.” ‘No, no,” said the 
stranger, “I really must go. I don’t know who you are, but if you’re not 
Colonel Chester, you must be the devil.” “I am Colonel Chester,” was the 
reply. I did not hear the name of the stranger, but he and the colonel were 
both well known on town as three-bottle men, and, curiously enough, they had 
never met before.—TZemple Bar. 


A NoveE.ist’s PRESENTIMENT.—A strange story is told of Adolphe Belot, 
the French ‘novelist, who died a few weeks ago. About a fortnight before his 
death he called at Dentu’s to settle an agreement for a new story. When the 
matter had been arranged, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ I want you to add another 
clause to that agreement.” “ What is that?” “ I want you toundertake, when 
I die, to pay for my funeral.” “ But, my dear sir,” replied his interlocutor, in 
astonishment, “ what are you thinking about? We could not think of inserting 
such a clause in an agreement for a new book.” “ But,” objected Belot, walking 
up and down the room with his hands in his pockets, “it is a very small matter 
‘for you. I have made inquiries, and find that a funeral such as I want will 
cost only twenty-five pounds.” “ But it is impossible.” “Very well, then,” 
Belot resumed, “shall we manage it in another way? Will you undertake to 
pay a thousand francs to the person who will present a demand for that sum in 
my name on the day after my death?” The publishers were still astonished, but 
they undertook to make the payment, the partner with whom the conversation 
took place saying it hardly mattered, since the obligation would fall not upon 
him but upon his successors, ‘‘ How do you know?” said Belot, as he went out: 
“you may have to pay much sooner than you expect.” And so it happened. 


A Fisu-Story.—A “ fish-jolter” called at the rectory one day with fish 
for sale. “ What have you to-day?” “Sole and plaice, your reverence; the 
finest iver swum the say.” Rector, after examining them for some time: 
“Damn your sole, leave the plaice.” It would not be easy to get a bette 
specimen of a double pun than this.—Spectator. 
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for Infants and Children. 





“‘Castoria isso well adapted to children that 
Irecommend it.as superior to any prescription 
knowntome.” 4H. A. Arcuer; M.D., 

111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
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Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and 


ect injurious medication. 


di- 
Wi 
“For several years I have recommended 


_ * Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
lo > ae it has invariably produced beneficial 
res 


” 
Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
if New York City. 


Tms Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York. 


OrtcinaL, No. 52, 


Lemon Cake. 


BY Maria Partoa, 

For one loaf of cake use half a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of fine granulated sugar, 
half a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, 
two , one teaspoonful of Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, the grated rind of ‘a lemon, 
and one table-spoonful of the juice. 

Beat the butter toa cream, and gradually 
beat into it the sugar and then the lemon 
rind and juice. After beating the eggs, add 
them to the sugar and butter, and beat with 
a spoon for five minutes ; then add the milk, 
and finally the flour, in which the baking 
powder should first be mixed. Beat vigor- 
ously for half a minute, and, turning into a 
buttered pan, bake in a moderate oven for 
forty-five minutes. The batter should be 
about three inches deep in the pan. The 
measuring cup holds half a pint.—(Copy- 
right, 1891, by Cleveland Baking Powder Co.) 

Use only Cleveland's baking powder, 
the proportions are made for that, 


The leavening power of 
Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder comes 

from cream of tar- 

tar with soda, noth- 

ing else; that is 

why Cleveland’s is 
perfectly whole- 

some, leavens most, 

and leavens best. . 





Oricinaz. No. 32. 


Warftfles. 


BY Mrs, D. A. Lincoin, 
Author Boston Cook Book. 

Stir x tea sp. Cleveland’s baking powder 
and tea sp. salt into 1 pint sifted flour. 
Beat the yolks of 3 eggs light, add 144 cups 
milk; stir this into the flour mixture. Then 
add x rounding table sp. butter, melted, and 
lastly the whites of 3 eggs beaten stiff. Give 
the batter a vigorous ting before filling 
the waffle iron. Have the iron hot, and 

ase both griddles with a small piece of 
Butter twisted in a bit of clean cloth. Pour 
the mixture into the center of the griddle 
over the fire, letting it come nearly to the 
edge, Drop the cover over the waffle, cook 
one or two minutes, then invert the iron and 
cook a little longer on the other side. Beat 
the batter and grease the iron for every 
waffle, Serve with butter and maple syrup 
of sugar.—(Copyright, 1891, by Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co.) 

Use only Cleveland’s baking powders 
No other does such perfect work, 

No trouble to have a variety 
of good things for breakfast if 
you use Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der. Send stamp for: Cleveland 
Cook Book and try the receipts 
for muffins, scones, crumpets, or 
some of the 28 choice receipts 
for breakfast breads. Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co., New York, 
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Wuat Is GAMBLING ?—Is playing “snap” en famille on Christmas Eve for 
-nuts gambling? Is buying with a penny the millionth chance of obtaining a 
gilt threepenny piece in a prize packet gambling? Is diving for half-crowns 
gambling? With due respect for those who differ from us, we say it is not. 
But, it is retorted, the element of chance enters into all operations. That is so, 
but chance is a very wide term, and means, popularly, a variety of things. If 
you crush in at the pit door you take the risk of obtaining a seat; and, espe- 
cially if many have preceded you, you, in popular language, put down your 
money and take your “chance,” which, after all, means that you will see what - 
happens, hoping the event will be favorable to you. Again, your friend calls 
on you; he explains, “It was chance that directed me to your house:” there 
he means that for his coming there is an absence of assignable cause. Again, 
it means an opportunity,—“ This is my chance,”—and again, a something which 
may be termed “luck,” the ‘‘ Fortuna” to which weak mankind clings. To 
condemn a game or action as a “gambling transaction” because it rests on 
chance, is as foolish as to say that Mr. Micawber, who was always waiting for 
something to turn up, was an inveterate gambler. 

No; gambling means something more than staking on chance, and this 
fact Dr. Johnson partially grasped when he defined it as “playing extrava- 
gantly for money,”—partially, because something is omitted, and that is, that the 
money stake is the one end desired. With this addition the definition would 
be correct, but it would not, unless words were violently strained, include 
“betting,” which is now the most important mode of gambling. From the 
earliest times down to the present day the essence of gambling has been con- 
sidered to be the playing for a stake, the acquisition of which is the sole end of 


play. If the game is indulged in to promote health, acquire honor, or obtain 
pleasure, no matter whether the stake is there or not, it is not “ gambling ‘” the 
one aim, the sole inducement, must consist of money, or things the only value 
of which is their monetary worth.— Westminster Review. 


Curious REMORSE IN JAPAN.—An English resident writing from Kobé 
says the excitement over the attempt to take the life of the Czarowitch has 
cooled down, but the Japanese continue to give vent to their feelings in curious 
ways. They have a peculiar sense of honor. For instance, the governor of 
the province has been dismissed, although only appointed two days before the 
incident, and he was seriously advised by his friends to commit suicide. A 
woman at Kioto actually did commit suicide, and a man had to be forcibly 
restrained from proceeding to St. Petersburg, in order that he might there take 
his own life and thus show to the Russians how keenly the Japanese felt the 
disgrace that had been brought upon them. One province has passed a law 
that no one shall be called Tsuda or Tsano, the names of the miscreant who 
attacked the Czarowitch, and some people are advocating that the name of the 
town Otsu should be changed, in order to obliterate all memory of the crime. 
Tsuda was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor for life on a finding of 
attempted murder; at the concluston of the trial the judges gravely asked if 
they ought to resign after having been engaged in so humiliating a task. 
There is no doubt Tsuda’s crime was the outcome of the detestation with which 
many Japanese view foreigners, and already attempts have been made to 
idolize him, some placards having been distributed in Tokio declaring him to 
be a hero for trying to kill the foreign “ animal.”—London News. 
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Remember that Beecham’s Pills are 


A Wonderful Medicine 
FOR ALL 


 Bilious & Nervous Disorders} 


SUCH As 


Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, 
Sick-Headache, 

Loss of Appetite, 


impaired Digestion, 
DISORDERED LIVER AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES. 
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A MaRKet-PLace 1n InDIA—A STREET SCENE.—The noise of the bazaar 
at noon can be heard fora mile. The old proverb, “It takes two to make a 
bargain,” has no honor here; it never takes less than twenty, and all feel bound 
to shout, push, struggle, and gesticulate. The crowd numbers many thousands, 
and these jolly hill-men appear to be the most good-natured people in the world, 
rivalling in that respecteven the Japanese. Every man carries a knife that would 
disembowel an elephant, but no one quarrels. Every woman is loaded with 
silver and gold jewelry, but no one is ever robbed. Here, along a sunny wall, 
are twenty or thirty barbers busily engaged in cutting and trimming the un- 
kempt locks of the men, mostly Thibetan traders who have tramped across the 
mountains, the hair lying in heaps in front of them, horribly suggestive of 
gregarines and other small game. Round the corner we come upon a lot of 
Bhootea women, with great crocks full of snow-white curds, the favorite dainty of 
the place, which they serve out to their customers in square vessels ingeniously 
twisted out of plantain-leaves. Near them are some Lepcha lads playing 
shuttlecock with the soles of their feet, which they turn upward in the most 
nimble fashion. Then we come upon some stalls for tea which is boiled up 
with molasses, a gruesome compound; and now we come upon an open market, 
jostled as we go by a huge giant, a Buddhist “lama,” who, followed by an acolyte 
as dirty as himself, bellows aloud for alms. All over the market are traders, 
squatted on the ground in front of their wares, the most heterogeneous assort- 
ment of goods imaginable: goats, pigs, poultry, tea, tobacco, beads from Venice, 
grain of all sorts, sweetmeats, cards, the bloodiest meat I ever saw,—killed at 
the back, as required, and brought in dripping,—piles of cotton and wool goods, 
yaks’ tails, brass Buddhas, ironmongery, pottery, old bottles, tinned meats, tape, 
cotton, needles, wooden spoons, oil, umbrellas, and feeding-bottles, all blend in 
one great labyrinth of yelling confusion.— Glasgow Mail. 


TRADE SWINDLES.—The energetic protest made in an address before the 
National Editorial Association at St. Paul against “the growing habit of the 
druggist and merchant of palming off a substitute for the article.asked for by a 
customer’ has occasioned a healthful agitation of this subject-in the press. 

Every person who buys well-known proprietary medicines or other articles 
of general use has probably met with the insinuating suggestion that the shop- 
keeper has an article of his ‘own make” which is “just as good, and much 
cheaper.” It is not generally known, however, that the work of fabricating 
these articles and putting them up in a form to deceive the public—keeping the 
counterfeit just within the pale of the law—has grown to be a regular business. 
There are more than two hundred deceptive substitutes prepared for one standard 
article alone. ; 

‘Much of this work is swindling, and all of it is dishonest and unworthy. 
A manufacturer of anything is in justice entitled to the. full rewards of his 
reputation. And people who buy are entitled to get what they call for, without 
intended and impertinent solicitation to buy something which they never heard 
of and do not ask for. The law should protect both as completely as possible, 
and public opinion voiced by the press, and private protest delivered to 
unworthy shopkeepers, should do the rest.—From the Sunday World of August 


9, 1891. 
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A Northern Winter Health Resort. 


. For thirty years the leading Health Institution in America, offers excep- 
tional advantages and attractions to invalids and to those who are needing rest. 
Under personal care of a Permanent Staff of Regularly Educated and 
Experienced Physicians, having at their command the best therapeutic appli- 
ances and conditions. 

All valuable forms of baths; electricity; massage; Swedish movements, 
etc. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

Elegant (brick and iron) jire-proof main building, and twelve cottages, steam- 
heated and designed to meet every requirement of invalids or seekers of rest and 
quiet. 

Hill-side location, twelve hundred feet above sea-level, in-woodland park 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and scenic beauty. Pure spring-water from 
rocky heights. Perfect sewerage and drainage. Autumn and winter months 
considered the best for treatment. 

Telegraph, telephone, electric bells, safety elevator, and all modern appli- 
ances for comfort and health. Open all the year. On direct line of Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, between Buffalo and New York. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 

J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary and Manager, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 


Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell. 
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NINO AT THE OPERA.—Nino was young, twenty, and he loved. He was 
an Italian, and he loved music. Before he died he was a master. He studied 
at a school twenty-five miles from Milan. His dreams in youth were not of 
fame, but of success in art. He did not care to hear applause; he longed rather 
to hear distinctly the great harmonies, which came as yet to him reluctantly in 
a half-way, that he might give them a re-creation. 

One day in spring he was told that a famous prima donna was : to sing in 
“Sonnambula” in Milan. “I must hear that,” he said. But how? He.was 
very poor. He tried to borrow from his relations, They were too poor to 
furnish him more than enough to purchase a ticket and to pay for his lodging 
in the city. “ Very well,” said Nino at last, “I have walked twenty-five miles; 
I can do it again.” On the particular day he started early. The morning was 
cool and radiant. It was on such a morning that Mendelssohn caught the fancy 
of his Spring Song. Nino’s first five miles were an exhilaration. Then the 
sunshine intensified, and he paused to rest. Long before Milan was reached 
his limbs ached, his throat was parched, his eyes were smarting with the dust 
and heat. He reached Milan at dusk, bathed, ate a hasty meal, and went 
directly-to the theatre. 

The auditorium was cool and dark; ‘the audience had not artived. Nino 
sat in his comfortable chair with a double happiness,—the sweet, passive sense of 
rest, and the thrilling, active sense of anticipation. He noticed a piece of gilt 
moulding on which the glint was visible from a light behind the stage. A man 
was walking regularly somewhere in the foyer—thump, thump, thump, thump. 
Nino leaned back his head and stretched out his legs. 

It was an usher who tapped Nino on the shoulder. 

“Come!” said the usher, “you'll have to get out.” 

Nino looked up sleepily: “I have a ticket for this seat.” 

“Yes, but the opera was over fifteen minutes ago.” —-Chicago Herald. 


’ BEGGING A PROFITABLE BusINEss.—It has been proved, in Paris as else- 
where, that when men or women have once conquered the shame which should 
restrain them from street-begging, the life has a strange attraction, and is besides 
often much more profitable than the wages of honest work. A gentleman be- 
longing to one of the charitable societies states that, by way of experiment, 
he once actually dressed in rags and tried his fate as a beggar, with the result 
of a profit amounting to fifteen francs for that one day! It is probable that, 
notwithstanding his disguise, he had retained enough of respectability in his 
appearance to seem particularly interesting. But quite recently another gen- 
tleman, holding an official post in a government relief committee, played the 
part of aged beggar so successfully that a discriminating policeman turned him 
away from the door of a church, with the information that he (the policeman) 
was not hard on beggars, but that in this case he would not allow this beggar to 
stand there, because he “looked like a ruffian” (“vous avez une figure de 
bandit,”) 

The compliment caused intone delight, but mixed with disappointment at 
the failure of the experiment, for in a few minutes thirteen sous had been 
received, which, as the service had not yet begun, promised a good harvest. 
It is-stated that the average day of a professional beggar in Paris brings in from 
five francs to fifteen francs.—Murray’s Magazine. 
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ORIGIN OF IRoN.—The Bible speaks of Tubal Cain as the discoverer of 
iron and the father of smiths; the Egyptians imputed to Hephestus the same 
honor, while Pliny mentions it having been discovered by the Dactyles on 
Mount Ida after the forests on the mountain-side had been destroyed by light- 
ning, this about fourteen hundred and thirty-two years B.c. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel both mention iron in their scriptural writings, the latter especially 
mentioning two qualities of the metal, calling one “ bright iron,” which was 
probably steel. Moses mentions an iron-furnace, and Job speaks of it as being 
taken out of the earth. Thousands of years before the opening of the Christian 
era the Egyptians used iron in making sickles, knives, etc. Sparta first used 
iron for money; Britain also used it as a medium of barter and exchange prior 
to the codquest by the Romans. The use of steel is known to be quite ancient, 
its invention being ascribed to the Chalybes, who in ancient times lived at the 
present Batoom. The Britons, before the time of Christ, used to export iron 
to Gaul, and after the Roman conquest the conquerors established extensive 
smelting-works, which existed at least as late as the Saxon conquest. Iron bars 
were demanded by William the Qonqueror as tribute from the city of Glou- 
cester. In 1355 Edward III. forbade the export of iron from England, and in 
1483 the importation of iron articles that could be made at home was forbidden. 
Bar iron was made in the American colonies as early as 1622. The tinning of 
iron was introduced from Bohemia in 1681. The first experiments in smelting 
iron with anthracite coal were tried at Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 1829, in France 
two years earlier, and successfully in Wales in 1837. The first iron-works in 
America were established near Jamestown, Va., in 1619; in 1622 the works 
were destroyed dnd the workmen and their families killed by Indians. The 
next attempt was at Lynn, Mass., on the banks of the Saugus, in 1648. The 
ore used was the “bog” variety, still found in abundance. At these famous 
iron-works Joseph Jenks, a native of Hammersmith, England, in 1652, by 
order of the province of Massachusetts Bay, coined the first historical old 
“ pine-tree shillings.”—Chicago News. 


THE Sources OF BEAUTIFUL CoLor.—The cochineal insects furnish a 
great many fine colors. Among them are the gorgeous carmine, the crimson, 
scarlet carmine, and purple lakes. The cuttle-fish gives the sepia. It is the 
inky fluid which the fish discharges in order to render the water opaque when 
attacked. Indian -yellow comes from the camel. Ivory chips produce the 
ivory-black and bone-black. The exquisite Prussian blue is made by fusing 
horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal matter with impure potassium carbonate. 
This color was discovered accidentally. Various lakes are derived from roots, 
barks, and gums. Blue-black comes from the charcoal of the vine-stalk. 
Lampblack is soot from certain resinous substances. Turkey red is made from 
the madder plant, which grows in Hindostan. The yellow sap of a tree of 
Siam produces gamboge; the natives catch the sap in cocoanut-shells. Raw 
sienna is the natural earth from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. Raw 
umber is also an earth found near Umbria and burnt. India-ink is made from 
burnt camphor. The Chinese are the only manufacturers of this ink. Mastic 
is made from the gum of the mastic-tree, which grows in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. Bistre is the soot of wood-ashes. Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is — 
iodide of mercury, and native vermilion is from a quicksilver ore called cinnabar. 
—American Druggist. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


ASSURES 


HEALTH 


NERVES. 

Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula. Is the original and only 
preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue, the most 
powerful restorer of tae Vital forces. 

Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Im- 
paired Vitality, and all forms of Nervous Disease. It directly feeds the Brain 
and Nerves, Restores Lost Vigor, Sustains Mental and Physical Powers, Pre- 
vents Nervous Prostration and Premature Age. 

It is invaluable in convalescence from fevers or prostrating diseases, in 
Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of Consumption. Pamphlet, with testimonials 
from leading Physicians, eminent Clergy and Educators, sent free. For sale by 
druggists. Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes. 
None genuine without this signature printed > 0. 
on the label, a> 


THURSTON’s Ivory PEARL TooTH-PowpER.—Keeps teeth perfect and 
gums healthy. Orris and Wintergreen. Pink and white colors. Always used 
when once tried. For sale at all druggists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


HunpDREDs of American gentlemen say, “It is a crime against common 
sense to wear any other than the genuine Guyot Suspenders.” 


Buarr’s PILts.—Great English Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, 
prompt, and effective. Large box 34, small 14 Pills. For sale at all drug- 
gists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


Birp-MaNnNA!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 


Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VoL. XLVIII.—34 
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A Curious Secr 1n Asiatic TURKEY.—The official paper of Bassorah 
gives some particulars on the subject of the tribe of Saibi established in that 
province of Asiatic Turkey. “The Saibis,” it says, “are monotheists; their 
faith is that of Yahya (St. John), and they believe in all the prophets, who, ac- 
cording to them, have come into this world each for his own chosen people. The 
Saibis make their devotions at morn and even, kneeling on the ground. On 
Sundays and at Bairam the. number of prescribed prayers is eight; these the 
devotees make turning their faces to the north. Their books are written in the 
Syrian dialect. They fast only during the first ten days of Ramazan, from the 
appearance of the moon to the setting of the sun. In the way of meat they 
only eat mutton, which must be previously washed in the river. The flesh of 
all other animals, including birds, is not touched by them. They also always 
avoid eating any food prepared by persons not belonging to their sect. When 
by any fortuitous circumstance they consider themselves soiled, they wash 
themselves in the river. The women, too, purify themselves in the waters of 
the river, and there, also, the marriage ceremony is celebrated. The Saibis 
declare that after death the soul lives, and will be rewarded or punished ac- 
cording to its deserts. Sunday is a day of rest among them. Circumcision is 
unknown among the Saibis, and it is their habit to allow their beard and 
whiskers to grow. A Saibi can, if he so wishes, marry four women, but not 
more, and divorce is also a recognized institution among them. Cousins may 
marry each other. On Sundays, at Bairam, on special holidays and festivals, 
and on returning from a journey, it is obligatory upon the Saibis to take a 
plunge into the river after saying the prescribed prayers.” 


A CLEVER SMUGGLER.—“ Talking about smuggling reminds me of a trick 
I saw resorted to by a passenger on one of the big ocean steamships a couple of 
years ago,” said a loquacious commercial traveller. “ You know there is a duty 
on diamonds; and one of the passengers had three large stones, worth several 
thousand dollars, which he had purchased in London. The problem of how to 
evade paying duty on the stones worried him considerably, but at last he evolved 
a plan, and a few days before the steamer arrived in New York he proceeded to 
execute it. 

“ The chief officer had a little Skye terrier, and the passenger after consider- 
able coaxing induced him to sell the dog. As soon as the smuggler gained pos- 
session of the animal he tied him up and gave him nothing to eat until just 
before we were to go ashore. He then procured some fat meat from the cook, 
and, cutting off a piece a little larger than a walnut, made a hole in it, into 
which he placed one of the diamonds. 

“ A dog will generally bolt a piece of fat without chewing it, and of course 
a diamond will go down with it. The hungry dog swallowed the meat, as his 
owner expected he would, and ina short time the three diamonds were safely 
stowed away in hisinterior. The diamond-smuggler had no difficulty in evading 
the vigilance of the custom-house official, and was soon on his way up-town, 
leading the dog by a string. 

“T met him again a few days afterward, and asked him how he recovered 
the stones. ‘Easily enough,’ he replied. ‘As soon as I got home I shot the 
dog, and found the diamonds after a short search. Of course I was sorry for 
the dog, but dogs are cheap and the tariff on stones is high, and I never 
allow sympathy to interfere with business.’ ””—Jeweller’s Weekly. 
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QuinA-LAROCHE.— This 
preparation has for its basis a 
combination of all the prin- 
ciples of the best cinchonas 
with a rich special wine; not, 
like many mixtures, an or- 
dinary compound of drugs, 
but a result of laborious re- 
searches, which has won for 
its inventor a National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, and Gold 
Medals at the Expositions of 
Paris, Vienna, etc. 

Quina-Laroche is par ez- 
cellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, 
mental depression, anemia, etc. Quina-Laroche 
is a powerful preservative against intermittent 
and continued fevers rebellious to sulphate of 
quinine, and of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence ; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood, chlorosis, difficulties of assimilation, de- 
bility, &c. Prevents Influenza and La Grippe. 

E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North 
William St., New York. 22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 





Convertible Term Policies issued by the PENN Mutuat LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of Philadelphia. The latest and best development of modern life 
insurance, free from a single objection, and adaptable to all conditions and 
needs. Assets, $17,000,000. Surplus, $2,500,000. 1. A contract carried in- 
definitely, at the will of the holder, at the lowest possible premium. IIlustra- 
tion: Age 30, for $10,000, the annual premium for ten years is but $131.10. 
For the succeeding ten years, 40 to 50, the annual premium is but $174.50, and 
so on for succeeding periods of ten years up to the limit of life at a rate corre- 
sponding to the mortality. No accumulation of reserve is made or required, 
the funds necessary for that purpose being retained by the insured himself; 
but dividends will be declared at the end of each ten-years’ period of such sur- 
plus as may be derived from a low mortality and economy in management. 2. 
The Convertible Term Policy is exchangeable for any other contract of in- 
surance, Life, Limited Life, Endowment, Combined Investment, 6% Bond, 4% 
Bond, Trust Certificate, Endowment Annuity, etc., issued by the Penn Mutual 
Life, at any time without further medical examination, thus permitting the 
insured while fully protected to defer the choice of a contract until he definitely 
ascertains just what form is best adapted to his needs. EDWARD M. NEEDLEs, 
President ; Horatio S. STEPHENS, Vice-President; HENRY C. Brown, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer ; JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary ; JOHN W. HAMER, Manager 
of Loan Department ; HENRY C. Lippincott, Manager of Agencies ; HENRY 
H. HALLOWELL, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
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An EnaLisH CANNIBAL.—The following story, which Mr. De Leon, in his 
“Thirty Years of my Life on Three Continents,” says Sir Richard Burton 
“ chuckled over most heartily while relating it” to him, illustrates a habit that 
Burton shared with Byron and many others of shocking people by pretending to 
be a monster of wickedness. “ Dining in England with a very strait-laced set of 
people in the country, who, he fancied, considered him as something little short 
of an ogre, he met several very young ladies, and he made up his mind to 
horrify them. He commenced giving a narrative of an imaginary shipwreck 
on the Red Sea or the Blue Nile, remote from all human habitation or help. 
After describing how they all suffered from the pangs of hunger, and the wolfish 
glances they began to cast on each other from time to time as the days wore on 
and no relief came, dropping his voice toa mysterious whisper, almost under his 
breath he added, ‘The cabin-boy was young and fat, and looked very tender, 
and on him more than on any other such looks were cast, until——’_ Here he 
paused, looked round at the strained and startled faces of his auditors, in which 
horror was depicted, and then abruptly concluded, as though dismissing a dis- 
agreeable memory, ‘ But these are not stories to be told at a cheerful dinner- 
party in a Christian country, and I had best say no more. Let us turn to some 
more cheerful subject.’ Of course he was pressed to continue and complete his 
story, but stubbornly refused, leaving his hearers in a most unsatisfactory state 
of mind as to the dénouement of the unfinished narrative. Burton told me he 
was thoroughly convinced, by the startled looks cast upon him by the younger 
ladies, that they believed that he and his tougher comrades in the shipwreck 
had roasted and eaten that cabin-boy whose tenderness he had so eulogized, 
They seemed to have no doubt that he really was a cannibal, in fact as well as 
in intention.” 


His LorpsuHip’s EXPLANATION.—“ One evening, at about seven o’clock, I 
dropped into the Beefsteak Club,” relates Mr. Montagu Williams in his “ Later 
Leaves,” “in order to have an early dinner before proceeding to the theatre. I 
found the club tenanted by a single individual, who had given his orders and 
was waiting to dine. This was Lord X.,a young nobleman who had just lost 
his father and succeeded to his title. In the course of conversation over dinner 
I mentioned that, as I had nothing to do, I thought of going to see ‘The Flying 
Scud,’ which was then being acted at the theatre in Holborn. Knowing of the 
recent loss that my vis-d-vis had sustained, I did not venture to suggest his ac- - 
companying me. To my surprise, however, he said, ‘ I’ll go too.’ We chartered 
a hansom and away we went. It so happened that at the end, I think, of the 
second act one of the scenes caught fire. Instantly my companion jumped up 
from his seat—we were in the front row of the stalls—and bolted like a rabbit 
from the building. He did not return, and I saw nothing more of him until 
at an advanced hour of the evening I re-entered the club. There I found him 
quietly smoking a cigar. ‘What on earth,’ said I, ‘made you bolt off in that 
sort of way? You seemed frightened out of your wits.’ (Not a difficult matter, 
perhaps.) ‘ Don’t you know that on such an occasion, if everybody got up and 
rushed out, a panic would ensue, with very-likely fatal consequences? Why on 
earth couldn’t you sit still, as I did? There was nothing serious the matter.’ 
Upon this, with a most patronizing air, the young gentleman replied, ‘ Oh, yes, 
that’s all very well for you; but you’ve not just succeeded to a peerage and 
twenty thousand a year!” 
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positively cure Sick HEADACHE. They also relieve distress from Dyspepsia, 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain 
in the Side. 

Purely vegetable. Sugar-coated. Do not gripe or sicken. SMALL PRICE. 
SMALL PILL. SMALL Dose, 


CaRTER MEDICINE Co., New York City. 
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HAWTHORNE.—Ancestry and local surroundings, mental gifts and mental 
defects, unite to make Hawthorne the greatest master of the preternatural, the 
magician of the spell of supernatural awe. From every side come the elements 
which produce the effect of unsubstantiality,—his power of pensive brooding, 
the brown twilight color which wraps his figures in a strange hazy atmosphere, 
the coldness of his analysis, the self-possession of his style, the indefiniteness 
of his touch, the indeterminateness of his end. His heroes and heroines have 
little warmth; they scarcely talk like ordinary men and women; they move 
self-consciously ; they speak constrainedly, as though there is something present 
which reads their thoughts, notes their gestures, registers their actions. The 
human interest is never so overpowering as to break through the film of the 
atmosphere. A master of the by-play of suggestion, his hints meet us at every 
turn. His subtle mind and pictorial imagination give ghostly significance to 
the commonest objects. He works out the central idea in marvellous detail, 
never presenting it nakedly, but always giving it concrete shape, exhibits it from 
fresh points.of view, offers it in new combination, till the reader ends by feeling 
that he is himself haunted by the impalpable, inevitable presence of Hawthorne’s 
thought. 

Hawthorne’s mastery of the preternatural seems to us the most character- 
istic feature of his genius. He followed no predecessor ; he left behind him no 
successor. He stands so completely alone that the ordinary methods of com- 
parative criticism are baffled. He must be taken as what he is,—an original 
genius. Yet, independent as he is, he cannot be called a distinctively American 
novelist. He is not a novelist at all. Fancy, imagination, poetic vision, are 
his gifts. Romance is his domain. Too intent upon penetrating below the sur- 
face in both men and things, he represented neither as they passed before his 
eyes. He looks through rather than at life.—Edinburgh Review. 


A GaLLic Finp In DENMARK.—An antiquarian find, which will excite 
interest all over Europe, has lately been made in Revemose peat bog, near 
Hobro in Jutland, Aalborg amt. The objects are all of silver, the principal 
piece being a very large basin, on which have been fastened plates of silver 
hammered out with figures of men, women, and animals. The basin is twenty- 
six Danish inches in diameter, but scarcely eight inches high. One or two 
pieces are apparently wanting; but it is hoped they will turn up when the moss 
is minutely examined. The eye-holes of the figures are now empty, but had 
evidently been filled with colored glass. One of the plates, which is nearly 
seventeen inches long, shows warriors, with helmets and other ornaments. One 
figure is a god with a wheel at his side, and on another are two elephants. A 
third shows a horned god in a sitting posture with his legs crossed Oriental-wise. 

All these have apparently nothing to do with Northern mythology, as was 
at first supposed. The whole find has now reached the Danish National 
Museum, and we see that these pieces belong to the god-lore of the Gallic peo- 
ples. The god with the wheel, for instance, is the Gallic sun-god. The whole 
is the work of a Gallic artist_at that early period when the Roman and Gallic 
peoples first came in contact. Allowing time for these things to wander so far 
north, the date would seem to be, as regards Denmark, the first century before 
Christ. Other things belonging to this Gallic group have been found previously 
in this country. The total weight of precious metal hitherto exhumed is 
about twenty Danish pounds.—Academy. 
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“HURRY UP.” 

The words came harshly from the stage-manager; an impatient audience 
are awaiting the next act, and she who has fainted takes the leading part. This 
is “‘a peep behind the scenes,” and a sight familiar to the “green-room” of 
every theatre. ‘Has she worked too hard, or been careless of her health ?” 


Actresses, singers, and others in the profession do not always think ; they 
rush into the tide of popularity regardless of all save fame and fortune. How 
often we read of some favorite actress,—“ Ill in London, nervous prostration,” 
etc. We have the cure of hundreds of such cases on record. Send stamp for 
“Guide to Health and Etiquette,” a beautiful illustrated book. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is the only Positive Cure and Legitimate Remedy for the peculiar weaknesses and 
ailments of women. 

It cures the worst forms of Female Complaints, subdues Faintness, Ex- 
citability, Nervous Prostration, Exhaustion, and strengthens and tones the 
Stomach. Cures Headache, General Debility, Indigestion, etc., and invigorates 
the whole system. For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex, the Com- 
pound has no rival. 

All Druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, in form of Pills 
or Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. 

Lyp1a E,. PINKHAM MEb. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


JEFF Davis Was “ WILLIN’.”—The following is extracted from Jefferson 
Davis’s memoirs. A certain girl, whose sweetheart was a gallant soldier in the 
Fifth South Carolina Regiment, who had fought bravely all through the seven 
days’ battles, made the following earnest request: “ Dear Mr. President—I want 
you to let Jeems C., of company oneth, 5th South Carolina Regiment, come 
home and get married. Jeems is willin’, I is willin’, his mammy says she is 
willin’, but Jeems’s captain he ain’t willin’, Now, when we are all willin’ 
’ceptin’ Jeems’s captain, I think you might let up and and let Jeems come. 
T’ll make him go straight back when he’s done got married and fight just as 
hard as ever.” Mr. Davis wrote on the letter, “Let Jeems go.” Jeems went 
home, married the outspoken correspondent of Mr. Davis, returned to his regi- 
ment, and did fight as well as ever. 
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Music as A CurRE.—The effects of music as a sedative in certain nervous 
conditions and as a stimulus in others are recognized by high medical authori- 
ties, but the Rev. Frederick Harford goes further than this, and claims for 
this soother of the savage breast high curative powers. Mr. Harford, who cites . 
some remarkable instances of the remedial properties of music within his own 
knowledge, thinks that the time has come for the formation of a musical guild 
for the treatment of illness, to be called “The Mission of St. Cecilia.” The 
suggestion is that a large number of lady vocalists, with violinists of either sex, 
shall be enrolled, and that there shall be established in all our cities and towns 
centres or habitations presided over by a lady directress, with a certain staff of 
performers. A message sent from a physician, says Mr. Harford, would summon 
three of the aforesaid musicians to be at a given place at a certain time. 

Of course they will be paid; and it is even suggested that double fees 
should be allowed for music played between midnight and 7 a.m. Certain rules 
are prescribed for their guidance; among others, that the music shall not be 
played in the sick-chamber, but in an adjoining room, that the instruments 
shall be muted, and that the performers shall be unseen, and even their names 
, unknown. 

Miss Florence Nightingale has, it is said, expressed her full concurrence with 
the objects of the mission. Finally, the medical profession, as represented by 
our contemporary the Lancet, does not exactly hold aloof from the scheme, 
though it reminds us that the function in therapeutics of “this pleasing art” is 
in most cases quite subsidiary and its effects merely temporary. In other words, 
music must not be expected to supersede medicine.—London News. 


Ear.y Use or Soap.—More than two thousand years ago the Gauls were 
combining the ashes of the beech-tree with goat’s fat and making soap. When 
Marius Claudius Marcellus was hastening southward over the Flaminian Way, 
laden with spoils wrested from the hands of Viridomar, the Gallic king lying 
dead by the banks of the Po, his followers were bringing with them a knowledge 
of the method of making soap. The awful rain of burning ashes which fell 
upon Pompeii in 79 buried (with palaces and statues) the humble shop of a soap- 
maker, and in several other cities of Italy the business had even then a footing. 
In the eighth century there were many soap-manufactories in Italy and Spain, 
and fifty years later the Phoenicians carried the business into France and 
established the first factories in Marseilles. Prior to the invention of soap, 
fullers’ earth was largely used for cleansing purposes, and the juice of certain 
plants served a similar purpose. The earth was spread upon cloth, stamped in 
with the feet, and subsequently removed by scouring. It was also used in baths, 
and as late even as the eighteenth century was employed by the Romans in 


that way. 


MorRE ABOUT GEORGE THE VERACIOUS.—Mr. Moncure D. Conway con- 
tributes the following variant on Washington’s cherry-tree story: ‘‘As Mrs. . 
Jarley was exhibiting her wax-works at Fredericksburg, Virginia, an effigy of 
George Washington with a tiny hatchet and a cherry-branch performed, on being 
wound up, with traditional veracity. Mrs. Jarley explained that when George’s 
father exclaimed, ‘Have you been cutting my cherry-tree?’ the boy replied, 
‘ Father, I cannot tell a lie; it is a chestnut.’ ” ; 
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